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FOREWORD 


This bulletin, An Archaeological Survey of the Norris Basin in 
Eastern Tennessee, is the first of a series of archaeological reports 
based on studies conducted under the direction of the Research Sec- 
tion, Social and Economic Division, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In planning the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority it became 
evident that the building of dams on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries and the flooding of large areas would cover with im- 
pounded water many sites showing evidence of man’s prehistoric 
occupancy of the valley. Valuable evidences of prehistory would 
thus either be destroyed or forever placed beyond any possibility of 
investigation. The board of directors was concerned with this prob- 
lem of conservation and expressed a desire to conserve to future 
generations the wealth of archaeological material and information 
available in the Tennessee Valley area. 

The study of the Norris Basin was carried on under the technical 
supervision of Maj. William S. Webb, Senior Archaeologist, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, with the assistance of a number of govern- 
mental agencies. The Civil Works Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration supplied labor for the field work. 
The University of Tennessee provided laboratory facilities for the 
study of the materials recovered. 

The preparation of this report was begun after the close of field 
work in July 1934, and the manuscript was submitted for publica- 
tion in September 1935. A report of the archaeology of the Wheeler 
Basin is now being prepared, and it is hoped that additional publi- 
cations dealing with the prehistory of the other basins—Pickwick 
Landing, Chickamauga, and Guntersville—can be added to this 
series, 

; T. Levron Howarp, 
Chief, Research Section, Social and Economic Division, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Knoxvittz, Tenn., June 1937. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE NORRIS 
BASIN IN EASTERN TENNESSEE 


By Witt1am S. WEsB 


INTRODUCTION 


As early as August 1983 the suggestion was made by interested 
citizens that the Tennessee Valley Authority should undertake 
archaeological investigations in the areas to be flooded by the build- 
ing of dams on the streams in the Tennessee Valley. It was recog- 
nized that the construction of dams and the consequent flooding of 
large areas adjacent to such construction would destroy all records of 
prehistoric occupation aud forever prevent future archaeological 
investigation of such inundated regions. 

The importance of such areas for archaeological investigation is 
at once apparent. For prehistoric man the rivers were his highways. 
The rivers were attractive to aboriginal man also because there he 
found a never-ending source of food in great quantity which was 
comparatively easy to obtain. The fertile bottom lands furnished 
ideal sites for the location of villages, especially for those peoples 
practicing rudimentary agriculture. Since this region was the 
known home of diverse Indian tribes in early historic times, it was 
to be expected that the areas along the streams of the Tennessee 
Valley would show much evidence of prehistoric occupation. 

While the desirability of an archaeological survey of this region 
was obvious, the means for its accomplishment were not at once 
available. Many obstacles stood in the way of such a project. With 
the initiation of the Civil Works Administration, however, at least 
one of these obstacles was removed. It was immediately suggested 
that an archaeological survey of the areas to be inundated was one 
of the important projects which could be sponsored by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and in which Civil Works Administration labor 
could well be employed. 

In December 1933 a conference was called in Knoxville, which was 
_ attended by representatives of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
University of Tennessee, and the University of Alabama. Mr. Neil 
M. Judd, curator of archaeology of the United States National 
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Museum, was invited to act as a consultant for this group. As a 
result of tentative plans and suggestions made at this conference, 
the work of the survey of the Norris Basin was begun about January 
8, 1934, with the author acting as supervising archaeologist for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The work continued with the use of 
Civil Works Administration labor until the time of its demobiliza- 
tion in March 19384, and with various interruptions continued until 
July 1, 1934, using Federal Emergency Relief Administration labor. 

This survey revealed 23 sites showing definite evidence of prehis- 
toric occupation. The location of each of these sites is shown in 
the map of the Basin which accompanies this report (pl. 1). On 
the 28 sites investigated there were 20 earth mounds, 9 stone mounds, 
4 village sites, and 7 caves. Of these 29 mounds, 12 were burial 
mounds and 17 were associated with prehistoric structures. On these 
sites were located the remains of 54 wooden structures, 20 of which 
were thought to have been dwellings and 34 of which have been des- 
ignated as “town houses.” Of these 34, 7 had suffered incomplete 
combustion and had collapsed and fallen after being reduced to 
charcoal. The detailed description of each of these sites in numerical 
order forms a large part of the body of the report. 

After the close of field work in the basin all of the artifacts re- 
covered were deposited at the University of Tennessee, where the 
author had opportunity to study and photograph them, in order 
that this additional information might supplement the large body of 
information obtained by field exploration. All skeletal material re- 
covered was shipped to the department of anthropology and ar- 
chaeology of the University of Kentucky for restoration, study, and 
report. Samples of potsherds from all sites were sent to the ceramic 
repository of the University of Michigan for study and report. 

A study of the dendrochronology of the living trees of the Norris 
Basin, which was begun during the period of field work, was con- 
tinued with gratifying results at the University of New Mexico. 
For this study samples of wood taken from the various sites exca- 
vated in the Norris Basin were used. 

The results of all of these studies are included in this report as a 
valuable addition to the information recovered by the survey. 


Tue Norris BAsIn 


The construction of Norris Dam was begun in 1933 under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of May 18, 1983. The dam was 
named for United States Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
who sponsored the bill creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Norris Dam is on the Clinch River, about 80 miles above its con- 
fluence with the Tennessee River and about 7 miles below the mouth 
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of the Powell River. When finished, it will be about 265 feet high. 
The top of the dam will be 1,060 feet above sea ievel; and, by im- 
pounding the water of Clinch River and its tributaries, it will create 
Norris Lake, raising the water level to the 1,020-foot contour. ‘This 
impoundment will flood Clinch River for some 72 miles, Powell 
River for 56 miles, as well as many other lesser streams, such as Big 
Creek and Cove Creek. Norris Lake will have an area of about 53 
square miles, and a shore line some 705 miles in length. The area 
thus flooded, under the 1,020-foot contour, following the Clinch 
River and its tributaries, constitutes the Norris Basin. This basin 
lies in Anderson, Campbell, Union, and Claiborne Counties, Tenn. 
Its exact location in the Tennessee Valley is shown on map 1, a 
map of the drainage area of the Tennessee River. The extent and 
conformation of Norris Basin are shown on map 2. 


Survey or Norris BAsIN 


The archaeological survey of this basin had for its major ob- 
jectives: 

1. The discovery of all prehistoric sites within the basin. 

2. The excavation of all of the important sites found. 

8. The recovery and preservation of all information and material 
of archaeological value. 

The first of these objectives implied that a thorough search be 
made of the entire area from the 1,020-foot contour down to the 
present edge of the river, locating every evidence of prehistoric 
occupation. Such sites, when located, were to be plotted on a map 
of the basin. The second and third of these objectives made neces- 
sary the excavation of key sites, using such techniques as would 
conserve a maximum of the remaining evidences of the cultures of 
the prehistoric inhabitants. Besides conserving the material remains 
of the prehistoric peoples, it was necessary, in addition, to make use 
of all other available means in order that such information as could 
not be preserved in material form might not be lost. To that end 
a survey of each site was made as excavation proceeded. A system 
of field notes, covering all phases of the excavation, was carefully 
kept. These field notes were supplemented by many drawings made 
in the field. By a diligent use of photography, an attempt was made 
to produce a complete, accurate, and permanent record of every 
feature as it was discovered. 


Tuer PHystoGRAPHY OF THE Norris BASIN 


The great valley of East Tennessee lies in the physiographic divi- 
sion of North America known as the Appalachian Province. The 
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great valley is a part of the Appalachian Valley, which extends from 
Virginia into Alabama. 

The region west of Walden Ridge and northwest of Cumberland 
Mountain lies in the Cumberland Plateau province. This area is 
sharply demarcated from the valley by the eastward facing Walden 
Ridge and Cumberland Mountain, designated the Alleghany front. 
The Appalachian Valley shows a uniform increase in altitude from 
500 feet or less in Alabama to 900 feet in the vicinity of Chatta- 
nooga, to 2,000 feet at the Tennessee-Virginia line, and 2,600-2,700 
feet at its culminating point on the divide between the New and 
Tennessee Rivers. 

The drainage of the valley region is quite diverse. The Powell 
and Clinch Rivers, flowing into the Tennessee River, form the major 
streams of the area. The streams fall from an elevation of 900-1,100 
feet at the valley border to 780 feet at Blacks Ford on the Clinch. 
All the larger streams are sunk in sharp, narrow troughs 100-500 
feet below the adjacent country. Most of the surface of the smaller 
valleys stands at an altitude of 900-1,100 feet. Above this various 
ridges project from 100 to 500 feet. 

The formations exposed in the valley region are all Paleozoic in 
age. They have all been disturbed from the horizontal position in 
which they were deposited. Close folding and faulting due to tan. 
gential pressure from the southeast has produced the long straight 
folds, which are almost universally overturned with faults occurring 
on the northwest side of the anticline. Some faults are continuous 
for over 300 miles, while the folds are even longer. 

The long, narrow ridges and valleys of the Tennessee Valley were 
brought into their present attitude by a series of diastrophic and 
erosional events. During the Paleozoic the region was intermit- 
tently submerged by marine waters, and with the change of the 
various kinds of sediments the formations were laid down. 

At the end of the Paleozoic in the Appalachian revolution the 
strata were folded and faulted, forming an ancestorial Appalachian 
Mountain system. During the Mesozoic era these mountains were 
base-leveled and the present drainage system established. A series 
of uplifts aggregating several thousand feet rejuvenated the area. 
Differential erosion has produced the present long ridges and val- 
leys, the ridges being maintained by the more resistant strata, while 
the valleys are developed on the weaker shales and limestones. 

Of geologic as well as historical interest is Cumberland Gap, in 
the vicinity of Middlesboro, Ky., a cleft in Cumberland Mountain 
standing about 1,000 feet below the ridge tops. This gap offered a 
convenient pass for pioneers into the region of the west. The gap 
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was once occupied by a southeastward-flowing tributary of the Powell 
River. Capture of the headwaters of this stream by Cumberland 
River diverted the waters to the north. Subsequent erosion lowered 
the land on both sides of the gap, leaving this remnant of a former 
valley some 500-600 feet above the present-day drainage. 
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the region. In the face of many physical handicaps, he initiated 
both the survey and the work of excavation and carried them to a 
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in the winter months, and excessive rains and river floods in the 
spring. Mr. Lewis has also made contributions to this report by 
his assistance in the study and restoration of the material recovered 
from the basin. 
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each labored: 


Supervisors Sites on which they worked 
VSN T2270 (i a Se ie aa ae am ee 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 14, 17. 
pee eemererrramm Ge Ne. Sth Is) 17, 16, 25. 
Peinaeinnee Vie ET A ON 2, 3, 5, 9, 12, 15, 16, 19. 
LSD eS ae es knee Cee eee eee See 2, 3, 5, 12, 15, 16, 19, 22, 238. 
Mermernmengell (C6 10, 20, 21. 
Sutera enaries Gio 10, 20, 21, 


During the early part of the work under C. W. A., Messrs. George 
D. Barnes and A. E. Wilkie were employed as field party supervisors. 
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The 28 sites showing evidence of prehistoric occupation reported in 
this survey are listed below in numerical order. Their location is 
indicated on the map of Norris Basin, each site being designated by 
number assigned. 


Site 
no. Description Owner 
Is Stone: Mounds s.2 08s.) soa Be el i J. M. Hetherley. 
2. BOWMAN “MOUNGS == 2 2s eT KF. H. Bowman. 
a NOLEpPELeDr (Cay kes [ak see: LENGE as ee teense ae Stoke Meredith. 
4 “McCarty anounds =. ea ee Sen y See eee ee Jim McCarty. 
Dy Oar yValles Site «st WTS eee ks oe ee hh M. VN, Irvin. 
6: Hillastone mound Sse. yes) 6 FO peewee see Harvey Hill. 
(Wilson MOUnG=.<28. 2.2.1 ete oe ee ee Isaac Wilson. 
S. nichardson mMounGe 2 2) 2 ee eh Wiley Richardson 
OV ELA TEES OUNCE Boe pce cco ee Mrs. Mandy Harris. 
LOY ASIMUS Mounds]: 20 225.) ee eke ey eae as eee John L. Ausmus. 
da OWialters  willgvet. Sk EVE 2 atee 8 oe i eed C. J. Walters. 
ID a Wallace sea veneot sia os 9 es ay ts Oe eee eee Judge J. H. Wallace. 
NS Ba UOC Cawie 2638 oe Poet oa LG pelea ast ieee Roy Alexander. 
A LAWNS CAIN =o a a ae ee ee Federal property. 
ts JoOunSON: Cemetery. 2s foe eee eee J. B. Johnson. 
TOS Paydor sno Unde 3 So ee ee NE ee ae Dr. Sam Taylor. 
fi, een MOUunG ands VAAL eee ee Oe ee ee C. R. Lea. 
1S Stone Mound sores we el pe ee ee EE H. Clay Stiner. 
TQ ASTRA sv OTN ie ah ea aly ene ego A. B. Cox. 
DAY” TSURE TED Ea Vie oo 2s Ey a ag 2A gg 2 la hc Speen John L. Ausmus. 
Al, Crawlord pmol sae tes cen oe eee Sam Crawford. 
232 WP TES! MO UNC ee ee even, See meer Ss W. A. Freel. 


ae AS a es C0 ee Ls eee CLS Gentes DY ES William and Robert Doan. 
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Note oN TECHNIQUE OF EXCAVATION AND THE INTERPRETATION OF 
DrawIncs 


In the excavation of all mounds reported in this survey a uniform 
method of survey and designation was used. When surveyed, 
mounds were staked as indicated, either in 10-foot squares or in 
5-foot squares, along the cardinal directions. The northeast stake is 
always designated as the zero stake. The squares are designated 
southward by integers and westward by decimals. In all drawings 
of staked areas shown in this report the stake lines have been omitted 
for the sake of clarity. However, one point is always designated 
for reference. By the use of the accompanying scale and the given 
reference point, it is always possible to reconstruct the coordinate 
system of stakes, superimposed on any excavated area. 

In drawings of excavated areas, rectangular post-mold patterns of 
structures to be described in more detail elsewhere are reported by 
broken lines made up of long lines and dashes. Primary structures 
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are indicated by one dash between the lines, while secondary struc- 
tures are indicated by two dashes between the lines, etc. This is nec- 
essary because of multiple occupancy of single sites, upon which as 
many as eight structures have been found, one superimposed on an- 
other. The extent and form of all trenched areas is indicated by 
broken lines at the boundary. 


Site No. 1—HETHERLEY STONE MOUNDS 


This site is located on the J. M. Hetherley farm in close proximity 
to a place known locally as Shanghai Branch. It is situated about 
500 yards to the right of the road leading from Demery, Campbell 
County, to the mouth of Cedar Creek. 

Four stone mounds are located on the wooded south slope of a 
high hill within 100 feet of the crest. On the opposite side of the 
hill, some 700 or 800 yards distant, the Powell River flows. In all 
directions the terrain rises irregularly, and many springs and small 
creeks lie at the bottom of these hills. The high-water survey stakes 
indicate that the entire area will be included within the Norris 
Reservoir. } . 

All four mounds were in alinement, approximately north and 
south. For purposes of reference they will be referred to as Mound 
No. 1, Mound No. 2, Mound No. 3, and Mound No. 4; Mound No. 1 
being the southernmost and Mound No. 4 the northernmost. The 
periphery of Mound No. 1 was 4 feet from the periphery of Mound 
No. 2, Mound No. 3 was 15 feet from Mound No. 2, and Mound No. 
4 was 56 feet from Mound No. 3. The diameters were, in order, 18 
feet, 12 feet, 12 feet, and 14 feet. 

All four mounds were round in configuration and their heights 
were, in order, 2.5 feet, 2 feet, 1.5 feet, and 1.75 feet. Each mound 
contained about an equal amount of rudimentary stone, which varied 
in size from 3 inches thick and 1 foot square to small stones. 

Test trenches made in Mounds No. 1, No. 3, and No. 4 revealed that 
these mounds had been previously disturbed by marauders. No trace 
of burials was found in Mound No. 4, but a few fractured human 
bones were discovered in Mound No. 1 and Mound No. 3. 

Upon removing about a foot of stone and soil from Mound No. 2, 
a burial was found. This skeleton was in a partially flexed position. 
Due to the extremely moist condition of the soil, it was decided to 
remove the stone and soil surrounding the burial to a depth of 3 
feet, which operation uncovered two additional fully extended 
burials directly beneath the upper one. The three burials had the 
same orientation, namely, heads to the northeast and faces to the 
right. 
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Unfortunately it was not possible to determine the exact deposi- 
tion of the burials, inasmuch as the moist condition of the soil and 
darkness prevented further removal of dirt. Upon returning the 
following morning, the party found that all these burials had been 
removed and borne away during the night by young men living in 
the vicinity. This loss was much to be regretted, since a complete 
excavation of the mound yielded nothing further, either in materials 
or information. 


Srre No. 2—BOWMAN FARM MOUNDS 


The Howard Bowman farm at Agee, Campbell County, Tenn., 
lies in Catham Bend of Powell River, about 4 miles upstream from 
its junction with Clinch River. This great bend in the river is about 
114 miles long, north to south, and a mile wide, east to west. Here 
the Powell River flows northward on the east side and swings west- 
ward to flow southeast on the west side of the farm. The area thus 
nearly surrounded by the river is a rolling plateau sloping gradually 
to the river level. Outside of the “bend”, rocky hills covered with 
sparse growth of timber rise some 300 feet above the river. The 
topography here probably was a deciding factor in influencing pre- 
historic man to select Catham Bend as the site for a village. The 
plateau is on the 960-foot contour, and the waters of Norris Lake 
will cover it to a depth of 60 feet. 

The farm, shown in plate 2, a, has long been in cultivation. The 
area under excavation is to be seen in the center of the picture. The 
soil, which is a heavy red clay loam mixed with sand, is fairly fertile. 
It is easily displaced by flowing water, however, and erosion has 
already removed the top soil from part of the area, leaving in places 
barren gullies. 

The crest of a low-lying ridge which constitutes the center of this 
area in a field of about 25 acres had been plowed in the fall of 1933 
in preparation for spring planting. There was, thus, very little sur- 
face evidence of prehistoric occupation visible on the site. The most 
noticeable feature was an elongated ridge of earth, some 150 by 100 
feet, and about 10 feet high, having a general northeast-southwest 
direction. Investigation revealed that this ridge had been formed 
by the erosion of two closely associated mounds, each nearly circular, 
one much larger than the other. Trenching outside the mound area 
revealed a village site covering several acres adjacent to the mound. 
The long cultivation of this gently sloping plateau and the gradual 
erosion of the top soil had almost obliterated all trace of the village. 
All that remained were scattered post molds in the subsoil, fireplaces, 
and piles of pebbles below the plow line. 
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Particular attention is given to areas designated as A, B, and D, 
because of the evidences of occupation which they offer. In area A 
a number of features were found which were particularly charac- 
teristic of this site. After the removal of the humus layer from thea 
top of the hardpan, several areas thickly covered with ellipsoidal 
river pebbles were discovered. The pebbles, which were from 2 to 6 
inches in diameter, were laid together to cover areas which were 
approximately circular in form and varied in diameter from 1 to 6 
feet. Each of the piles of pebbles, composed of from 12 to 125 
pieces, rested upon a layer of charcoal and ashes about 6 inches 
thick. Some of the stones seem to have been broken by the action 
of heat and were discolored on the under side. Since in the same 
area scattered post molds were found, the stone piles are believed to 
have been on the floors of a structure. 

While these stone piles were associated with charcoal, it is difficult 
to believe that the areas were fireplaces. The earth beneath the 
stone and ashes did not show the effect of any considerable amount of 
heat, while adjacent areas at the same level which were not covered 
with stones did show discoloration and evidence of fire. In this 
area the several features may be described briefly as follows: 

Feature No. 1—This was a stone hearth with a semicircular line of 
stones, consisting of two large and eight small stones. A pit in the 
center contained charcoal and six potsherds. A series of post molds 
was found nearby. ‘These molds had no definite regularity of position. 

Feature No. 2.—This was a pile of stones which was found at a 
depth of 9 inches. It was 55 inches long by 47 inches wide, and con- 
tained about 125 small stones which were fractured by heat and were 
discolored on the under side. 

Feature No. 3—This feature consisted of 65 small stones resting 
upon a 6-inch layer of charcoal. The area was 42 inches by 32 
inches. Some of these stones were fractured by heat and were dis- 
colored on the under side. On this pile a few potsherds were found. 

Feature No. 4—This feature was made up of approximately 30 
stones, much larger in size than those in Features No. 2 and No. 3. 
The usual 6-inch layer of charcoal was found under the pile, and 
the stones showed fracture and discoloration. The area was 49 
inches by 26 inches. It is believed that it was originally a circular 
area, but the eastern edge showed disturbance by plow. 

In area D a similar stone-paved area was uncovered. 

Feature No. 1—This area was made up of 50 large and about 50 
small stones arranged in a crescent-shaped pattern which was 58 
inches in maximum length and 30 inches in maximum breadth. 
This stone pile rested on the hardpan at a depth of 9 inches. Ashes 
were scattered between the stones, but there was very little charcoal 
under them. 
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Since these areas were selected at random for investigation, it is 
quite probable that there were many such paved areas in the old 
village site. Their purpose is conjectural. While they were cer- 
tainly associated with evidences of fire, they do not appear to have 
been fireplaces. 

In area B of the plat the subsoil showed a large number of post 
molds which seemed to fall into two groups, as shown in figure 1. 
The westward group, photographed in plate 3, a, revealed an irreg- 
ular arrangement. The eastward group, shown in plate 3, b, seems 
definitely to indicate a post-mold pattern of a rectangular structure. 
These molds, which formed rows indicating the walls of a structure, 
were generally from 3 to 5 inches in diameter. A few of the molds 
in the interior of the structure were as large as 20 inches in diameter. 
A dark area following the line of post molds seems to indicate that 
in seating the posts for the wall a trench had been dug and the bases 
of the posts set in it in approximately straight lines and at the 
proper depth. The surface earth, darker in color than the hardpan, 
was then filled in about the base of the posts, leaving the line of the 
trench clearly indicated in contrast with the undisturbed subsoil. 
The form of these trenches is indicated in figure 1. 


Mounp No. 1 


This mound was approximately circular in form and about 90 
feet in diameter and 10 feet high at the center. It rested on a 
very definite humus layer varying from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, the 
greatest thickness being on the west side. Below this humus there 
was a heavy yellow clay subsoil. The mound had been erected of 
yellow clay and red clay and deposited in pockets or spread in small 
oval layers. ‘The color contrast was so great that it was possible in 
some cases to identify the individual loads of earth which had been 
deposited by the builders. Pockets of black humus occurred at 
intervals throughout the mound which seemed to indicate that a load 
of topsoil occasionally had been dumped with the clay. Both yellow 
and red clays are available in quantities in nearby outcrops. Any 
vertical face cut in this mound thus showed stratification of red, 
yellow, or black lenticular layers of varying thickness throughout. 

The mound was staked in 10-foot squares, as shown in figure 2, 
70 feet eastward and 90 feet north-south. On the north side the 
tier bounded by stakes 0.0-0.7—1.7-1.0 was sliced down evenly to a 
depth of several inches below the humus line underlying the floor of 
the mound. Under the limitations attaching to the use of Civil 
Works Administration labor, it was necessary to employ approxi- 
mately 40 men at this site. For this reason, excavation was started 
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simultaneously on the south side of the mound also, in the tier 
bordered by 8.0-8.7—9.7-9.0. Each 10-foot section was cut down 
horizontally to the floor line, and each vertical wall as it was exposed 
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was carefully examined for stratification and possible floor levels 


as shown in plate 2, b. Figure 2 shows the location of the special 
features which were uncovered. 
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Movunp No. 2 


Early in the excavation of the elongated elevation, which was the 
most prominent feature of this site, it was seen that its ridgelike 
appearance was due to the close association of a large circular mound 
and a smaller mound lying to the northeast. Erosion of the topsoil 
from the larger and higher mound had partially covered the smaller 
one. Excavation was begun on the smaller mound designated on the 
plat as Mound No. 2. This mound was made up of yellow and red 
clay intermixed. It rested on a humus layer 15 inches thick, the 
apex being 30 inches above the humus line. The mound covered a 
burned structure which had collapsed on the floor. This structure 
was composed of split cane and grass thatching which was attached 
to a network of small poles from 1 to 2 inches in diameter. ‘These 
poles crossed each other at right angles about 1 foot apart and had 
evidently been lashed together to form a framework for the attach- 
ment of the split-cane and grass thatching. All of this material 
was carbonized by the action of fire. In some portions of the area 
material of this sort had been completely consumed by fire. Under 
the charred structure a few irregularly placed post molds were en- 
countered on the floor. Excavations were extended in three direc- 
tions from the center of this area, considerably beyond the area 
covered by the charred remains, in the hope of finding other post 
molds. None were encountered. If there had ever been a walled 
structure here the post molds were either so far removed from the 
burned region as to have been beyond the limits of excavation or they 
had been destroyed either by cultivation of the soil or the possible 
removal of parts of the structure by the builders of Mound No. 1. 
In the later excavation of Mound No. 1, several sections of burned 
poles about 2 inches in diameter and some 3 feet long were found 
22 inches above the primary floor. In appearance they were similar 
to the material of Mound No. 2 and may indicate the partial dis- 
turbance of this structure when Mound No. 1 was erected. In the 
absence of any definite proof of a wall under Mound No. 2, this 
charred pole-cane-grass structure may be only a roof of an arbor 
supported on the posts irregularly placed, as indicated by the post 
molds. 

Feature No, 1,—This was a shallow charcoal pit, circular in form 
and 2 feet in diameter, which was found on the primary floor. The 
location of this feature is shown in figure 2. 

Feature No. 2.—This was another circular fireplace which is shown 
in plate 4,a. It was 3 feet in diameter and had in it 16 small stones 
irregularly placed. This fireplace contained charcoal to a depth of 
8 inches, which is shown in the photograph, piled in two heaps as 
it was removed from the pit. This charcoal-filled basin was covered 
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by a thick stratum of humus, which contained no observable midden 
material. Because of this layer of humus, the fireplace gave the 
impression of long antedating the building of the mound (fig. 2). 

Feature No. 3.—This was another fireplace. It was 6 feet in 
diameter and contained ashes and charcoal to a depth of 14 inches. 
Other fireplaces on the original floor would seem to indicate that 
the mound was erected on the site of an ancient village (fig. 2). 

Feature No. 4.—Near stake 6.3 and near the southeast corner of 
the secondary structure (fig. 2), some 2 feet above the primary floor, 
a section of bark approximately 6 feet by 2 feet was found. This 
bark had not been burned, but had decayed, leaving a dark stain on 
the sand. 

Feature No, 5—This circular fireplace, which was 3 feet in diam- 
eter and was covered with ashes and charcoal to a depth of 7 inches, 
is shown in figure 2. There were some stones in these ashes. 

Feature No. 6—On the southern edge of the secondary structure 
and within the mound the charred remains of several small logs were 
found. These seemed to have been partially burned elsewhere and 
incorporated in the earth of the mound at the time of its construc- 
tion (fig. 2). 

Feature No. 7.—Near stake 1.1 there were four or more short sec- 
tions of logs, 2 feet to 3 feet in length. These were found 22 inches 
above the primary floor. They were charred and may have been 
portions of the burned structure from Mound No. 2 (fig. 2). 

Features Nos. 8 and 9.—These were, respectively, the altar and 
clay seat on the primary floor. They are described in detail in con- 
nection with the structure with which they are associated. 

Feature No. 10—Southwest of stake 7.3 there was a circular fire- 
place 15 feet in diameter located in the hardpan beneath the mound 
and covered by 18 inches of black humus. Four stones were placed 
near the fireplace. Clay about the fireplace was hardened by fire 
action and was covered by scattered charcoal and ashes (fig. 2). 

Several feet north of stake 4.6 and 414 feet above the primary 
floor a series of post molds was encountered which clearly represented 
a secondary floor. Slicing was discontinued at this point and the 
portion of the mound above the secondary floor was removed in an 
attempt to ascertain the nature and extent of this secondary struc- 
ture. A structure some 85 feet square was revealed. The ground 
plan and orientation of this structure are shown in figure 3. The 
circular area indicates a fire hearth which was nearly symmetrically 
located on the floor of the town house and slightly raised above the 
level of the floor. The rectangular area to the east of this hearth 
marks an area in the town-house floor discolored by fire and hard- 
burned. It is possible that this excessive number of post molds may 
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be attributed to repairs made upon the town house after its deteriora- 
tion due to age had made repairs desirable. From information 
gained on other sites it appears that attempts at such repairs were 
occasionally made with the evident purpose of prolonging the life 
of the town house.? 

In order to ascertain if additional post molds existed to the east 
of this structure, the portion of the mound to the east of the structure 
was removed by slicing down to the primary floor. No molds were 
encountered on the secondary floor plane, but a few scattered molds 
were found on the primary floor in the southeast quadrant, as shown 
on the plat of the site (fig. 2). 

The south side of the mound having already been sliced down to 
the 2.0-2.7 face, the remainder of the mound was then cut down in 
such a manner as to form four faces which alined themselves with 
the four walls of the secondary structure as shown in plate 5, a. 
This was done in order that the position of this secondary structure 
might be noted with respect to that of the primary floor. It was 
then found that there was a post-mold pattern on the primary floor. 
Careful investigation revealed that the orientation of these two sys- 
tems of post molds was very nearly identical, and further, that the 
molds of the secondary floor were almost directly above those of the 
primary floor. It was surprising to find two structures of almost 
identical size, shape, and orientation, one superimposed upon the 
other. (PI. 5, 0.) 

This change in the technique of excavation left as a residue a 
rectangular block approximately 35 feet square and 41% feet thick. 
Plate 6 shows the arrangement of post molds on the surface of this 
residual block, after the surface of the secondary floor had been 
carefully exposed by troweling. This floor contained in the interior 
of the structure a number of scattered post molds of large size, which 
were probably made by the ends of beams used to support the roof. 
In the center of this pattern of post molds the floor was hard burned, 
indicating long-continued and very hot fires. No burned structure 
was found on the secondary level. The post molds on the primary 
level were all empty, but those on the secondary level, while easily 
discernible, were partially filled with black humus, due to the infil- 
tration of surface earth. 

The vertical walls of the residual block in the center of the mound 
were carefully studied for evidences of stratification. All four ver- 
tical faces bore lenticular striations, curving upward to all four 
corners, and seemingly indicative of the possibility that four pri- 
mary mounds, one centered at each of the four corners of the pri- 
mary floor, had been built. Horizontal striations on the faces be- 


2See Sites Nos. 8, 11, and 17. 
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tween the curved striations seemed to indicate that in making the 
primary mound dirt had been added in level layers, and by this 
means the mound had been built up to the level of the secondary 
floor. The secondary floor was uniformly 414 feet above the pri- 
mary on all faces, but it sloped to the northwest slightly, as did the 
original humus layer at the base of the mound. After the secondary 
floor had been plotted and photographed, workmen were stationed 
around the outer edges of the vertical block of earth supporting the 
secondary floor and told to remove the earth in 1-foot stages. When 
shovels were forced into the earth just outside the line of post 
molds the striated yellow and red clay wall caved off vertically in 
enormous slabs from the top down to the level of the primary floor, 
leaving a grayish colored wall, as shown in plate 7, a. In other 
words, there appeared to be a vertical cleavage plane extending from 
the primary to the secondary floor on all four sides, and situated just 
beyond the post molds. A wedge (pl. 7, 6) was cut into the southeast 
face of the vertical blocks in an endeavor to determine whether the 
cleavage line was formed by the settling of earth immediately over 
the remains of the burned structure, which was already making its 
appearance around the outer edges of the primary floor. The slant- 
ing faces of this wedge failed to show any striations whatever. The 
earth beyond the cleavage plane was darker in color and did not con- 
sist of a pure red-and-yellow clay as did that encountered outside 
the cleavage plane. Furthermore, there appeared to be no further 
indication of curved striations at the corners, nor were there any 
horizontal striations. It appeared that a cube of earth had been 
constructed over the primary floor. Following this, clay had been 
thrown up against this cube at the corners, thus presenting the 
appearance of four primary mounds beyond the cleavage plane. 
This condition might readily be attained if we may assume a 
wooden structure which had a heavy covering of earth on the roof. 
The great weight of the earth covering would have necessitated con- 
siderable bracing of the side walls of the building. This bracing 
was done by piling up earth at the four corners outside the walls. 
Thus small mounds, one at each corner, were formed by the earth 
piled up against the building. Each of these mounds, however, was 
in fact only three-fourths of a mound—the other quadrant being 
taken up by the corner of the building. When and if the roof sup- 
ports rotted and the whole mass fell like a large square block and 
covered the floor below, these corner mounds would remain, and the 
walls of the building would be a vertical plane of cleavage between 
the central block of the mound, which was formerly on the roof, and 
the earth piled against the walls. It is believed that this is what 
happened in the construction of this mound. The reasonableness of 
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this assumption will appear later, as the evidence from the other 
sites is presented. 

After the investigation, the surface of this rectangular block was 
sliced down in 1-foot levels, as shown in plate 8. This process was 
continued until the level of the primary floor was reached. At this 
level a floor bounded by the post molds which had been noted previ- 
ously was revealed. Covering the entire surface of the primary floor 
were the burned remains of a collapsed structure. Plate 9 shows a 
portion of this structure before it was removed from the floor. 
These burned remnants consisted of charred remains of logs, split 
cane, and grass thatching which had been attached to the log posts. 

Plate 4, b, is a close-up showing the cane matting covering a fallen 
post. This matting, to which the grass thatching was attached, had 
been woven of split cane and bark. The removal of this fallen struc- 
ture revealed a thoroughly prepared clay floor, upon which rested an 
altar and a clay seat. These two features were the only objects on 
or above the prepared clay floor. These were designated “Features 
No. 8 and No. 9”, and are shown in figure 5. 

Feature No. §—The fireplace or “altar” is shown in plate 182, a. 
It consisted of a nearly square clay platform 6 feet 10 inches in length 
and 6 feet 8 inches in width, raised 6 inches above the floor level. In 
the center of this platform was a pit, oblong in shape and running 
from the center of the altar to its western edge. This pit was filled 
with ashes to a depth of 83 inches. Near each corner of the altar 
was a circular concave depression which was very smooth on the 
interior surface. Each was 9 inches in diameter and nearly 2 inches 
deep, and was nonsymmetrically placed, as shown in figure 5. Rest- 
ing on this altar was a soft clay bowl, 12 inches by 14 inches by 
614 inches on the outside and 4 inches in depth on the inside. It 
was unburned and quite soft, and when exposed to the air rapidly 
disintegrated. 

Feature No. 9.—Against the southeast wall of the structure a clay 
seat of three steps was discovered (pl. 10). The seat faced northwest 
and was made of clay hardened by the action of fire. It was in line 
with the center of the structure. It was placed so closely against 
the southeast wall of the building that several of the posts of the 
southeast wall had been set in a portion of the lowest step which ex- 
tended 14 inches behind the rear of the two upper steps, as shown 
in figure 4. In cutting down the clay between the primary and the 
secondary floor levels workmen damaged the surface of the seat before 
its nature was discovered. The damaged portion was restored and 
the seat was then photographed, as shown in plate 128, a. The 
dimensions and orientation of this feature are shown in figure 4. 
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The form of the structure closely approximated a true square, 35 
feet on the side, with rounded corners, as shown in figure 5. When 
the structure was in process of construction trenches about 12 inches 
wide and 14 inches deep were dug in the floor where the walls were 
to be. These trenches were not carried to the corners but were car- 
ried to within 2 feet of the corners. Into these trenches the basal 
ends of saplings 4 or 5 inches in diameter were set. Along the trench 
and outside of the structure a horizontal log was laid at the bottom of 
the trench. On the inside of the building, on a level with the top 
of the trench, a second horizontal log was laid and lashed to the 
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FIGureE 4.—Clay seat. 


vertical posts. Figure 6 is a drawing indicating the essential ele- 
ments of this type of construction. 

The trench was then filled with surface earth and a fresh layer of 
clay, some 6 inches thick, was carefully spread over the interior of 
the structure to form a smooth hard floor. The small end of each 
vertical post was then bent over toward the center of the building to 
meet a similarly situated post bent from the opposite side. The two 
ends of these posts were lashed together to form a continuous bow, 
extending from one side of the structure to the other. This process 
was carried on from all four sides until the corners were reached, 
which resulted in a double system of parallel logs over the center 
of the building, forming a square mesh about 1 foot wide each way. 
These crossed logs were tied together at certain places and over this 
structure split cane was spread and attached by twisted ropes of 
grass. Grass thatch was then applied and tied on with both twisted 
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and plaited strings. Finally a covering of earth, perhaps 2 feet or 
more in thickness, was placed over the grass. 

The corners of the building were closed by using much smaller 
poles, the basal ends being driven into the hard earth and the small 
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ends leaned up against the structure to which they were attached. - 
These poles were set in the are of a circle at the corner, and being 
smaller than the posts used in the wall, and not set nearly so deep, 
their molds are easily distinguishable from the post molds of the 
side-wall logs. This gave to the structure the rounded appearance 
at the corners. | 
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The horizontal logs, placed as they were, one inside just below 
the clay floor, and the other outside at the bottom of the trench, 
about 20 inches below the floor, were admirably situated to give 
maximum stability to such a structure. When the structure was 
burned and fell, and later was covered over in order that another 
structure might be erected upon the site, the decay of these hori- 
zontal logs left horizontal molds in the trench which was filled with 
dark humus. The vertical post molds would therefore be most dis- 
tinct at the level of the prepared clay floor. This was a fact and 
was easily observed. When the earth was cut away from the outside 
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of the post molds, and the floor layer was removed from the inside 
of the building, the horizontal log mold was revealed against and 
immediately inside of the row of vertical molds. 

There may be the suggestion of a doorway in the center of the 
southwest wall of the primary structure. At that point a slight 
outward curvature appeared for a distance of 4 or 5 feet. Just, 
within the line of molds at this point a trench which had evidently 
been formed by the decay of a log laid horizontally and perhaps 
used as a threshold was found. However, it appears, from facts 
observed on other and seemingly related sites, that the doors to 
these “town houses” were quite small. In general they appear to 
have been little more than a mere crack in the wall, only large 
enough to allow a person to enter by squeezing through sidewise. 
These doors seem in most cases to have been in one corner; and, 
from the placement of the two larger and extra post molds just 
inside the trenches at the northwest corner, it is believed that the 
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door of the primary structure was located at that point, rather than 
on the southwest wall. 

The primary floor, which was covered by the fallen burned struc- 
ture erected on it, showed the effect of fire, as did also the clay 
above and adjacent to the charred remains. This fact, together 
with the obvious fact that the charred remains did not suffer com- 
plete destruction by fire, definitely shows that the fire was smothered 
out. There was here no evidence of any plastering of clay on wattle- 
work walls, so often reported elsewhere. 

The finding of burned clay resting on top of the fallen structure 
very naturally raises the question of how the clay could be so burned 
while serving to smother out the fire. This smothering must have 
occurred since carbonaceous material so readily burned, as dead 
grass, split cane, and small dry poles, was not completely destroyed. 
One naturally wonders if, in case a wooden structure so constructed 
had been fired, it would have been humanly possible to have covered 
over such a burning structure with earth quickly enough to have 
produced the rather uniform partial burning observable over the 
whole primary floor, and at the same time to have allowed enough 
time for the heat of the fire to have discolored the covering clay. 
From the condition of the clay it is not believed that the building 
was covered over with fresh earth while it was burning, but rather 
that the structure, which was built of logs, split cane, and grass, 
had been covered with a considerable thickness of earth while it 
was standing. Under such conditions, when fired, it would have 
had an opportunity to burn over the whole interior slowly in an 
atmosphere deficient of oxygen, and finally, when it did collapse, 
the outside covering earth would have soon smothered out the fire. 
It would, itself, hee been discolored by the burning which took 
place sill the ponldane was standing. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of excavation and indnatite 
of evidence of occupation, he site yielded very few artifacts. In 
the general digging, a small fragment of a steatite pipe and a frag- 
ment of a large biconcave discoidal were found. Other than a few 
crude hammerstones and flint chips, these were the only stone arti- 
facts discovered. 

In the mounds there were scattered shells of snail and mussel. 
Many of these mussel shells were perforated in the center and 
showed evidence of ‘use as hoe or scraper. It appears that they 
were used to scrape up the hard clay from its native deposit at 
the time of the construction of the mound, and by accident became 
incorporated in the mound. 

Pottery from this mound was quite scarce. Even on areas which 
were definitely house sites, sherds occurred infrequently. All of 
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a. Bowman farm on Powell River. Site No. 2. (See mound excavation in center distance.) 


b. Profile 1.0-1.7, Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. (Note humus line and varicolored clay lines.) 
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a. Scattered post molds in subsoil in village site. Site No. 2. 


b. Post-mold pattern, showing rectangular structure, in village site. Site No. 2. 
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6. Central block of mound revealing post molds of primary structure in southwest ecrner. Mound No. 1, 
Site No. 2. 
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a. Vertical cleavage plane between earth inside structure and outside structure. Outside has split off nearly 
up to shovel standing vertically. Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. 


b. Wedge cut into southeast face to show cleavage planes on left. 


Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. 
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these sherds were soft and crumbling and many were on the point 
of complete disintegration. This condition may point to a consider- 
able age for the site, or it may indicate a soil particularly active 
chemically. From the nature of the sherds found one would not 
suspect that their present condition could be attributed to the poor 
quality of the original product. The sherds found seemed to indi- 
cate only large vessels of utility of coarse texture. There was no 
evidence of tempering other than shell. Plain ware, textile im- 
pressed, and grass-paddled sherds were about equally distributed. 
The only other form of exterior decoration consisted of handles. 
All handles were round in cross section and had an extension above 
the rim. 

No burials were found in this site, although there was a local 
history of skeletons having been plowed up in this field some 10 
years prior to this investigation. 


CoNCLUSION 


Site No. 2 seems to have been a village of sufficient importance to 
warrant the erection of a town house in its midst. Town houses 
were earth-covered, and when the first town house was destroyed by 
fire a second was erected on the same spot. A village had existed at 
this location prior to the erection of a town house. 

Where post-mold patterns were discernible such patterns were 
rectangular in both town houses and dwelling houses in the village. 
There is no positive evidence that dwelling houses were earth-cov- 
ered. The opinion is expressed that the mound was formed solely 
by the collapse of earth-covered town houses erected in succession 
on the same spot. 


Site No. 3—SALTPETER CAVE 


This cave, which was located on the land of Mr. Stoke Meredith, 
was 11 miles east of La Follette, in Campbell County, Tenn. It was 
2 miles west of Powell River and about 5 miles up the river from its 
mouth. About 50 yards from the entrance to the cave there was a 
spring which might have been used by the prehistoric inhabitants of 
the site. 

The cave faces nearly due east. Its appearance was very different 
from that which it must have presented in prehistoric times. The 
bank of earth in front of the entrance was caused in part by the 
erosion of soil from the hillside above the cave mouth and in part by 
other factors. During the Civil War the Confederate Army used 
the cave as a source of saltpeter. Large piles of earth and ashes, 
the by-products of the process of extracting the niter from the soil, 
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were carried out of the cave and dumped at the entrance. Excava- 
tion in the ash beds outside the cave yielded no evidence of prehis- 
toric occupation. 

The entrance to the cave was about 40 feet wide, with an over- 
head clearance of about 10 feet. From the entrance, toward the rear 
of the cave, the floor descended and the roof ascended until, at a 
distance of 80 feet from the entrance, the ceiling was 40 feet high. 
The floor was covered with large rock masses which had fallen from 
the roof. Beyond this large vault the cave was much smaller and 
fairly dry. Ata point about 1,000 feet from the entrance there was 
a pool of clear water. The entrance to the cave will probably be 
above the high-water mark of Norris Lake, but, since the floor de- 
scends sharply, the rising waters will certainly fill the rear portion 
of the cavern. 

Inside the entrance the sloping floor was covered with ashes and 
midden deposit to a depth varying from 3 to 6 feet for a distance of 
80 feet. The midden material contained much shell and many frag- 
mentary animal bones. Beyond the bank of debris there seemed to 
be no further evidence of prehistoric occupation, although a careful 
inspection of the cave floor was made for a distance of 600 feet. A 
local inhabitant stated that some 3 years previously he had seen a 
burial wrapped in cane and bark resting on a ledge of rock in the 
cave wall, some 400 feet back from the entrance. He offered to guide 
the party to it. Careful inspection failed to reveal its location, or 
to yield any evidence of occupation deep in the cave, except for the 
wooden vats used by the Confederates in leaching the soil for niter. 
It is believed that the information given by the man was correct, 
since his description checked with information obtained by explora- 
tion—a fact which he could not have known at the time. The burial 
he had seen had doubtless been removed by someone within the last 
3 years. 

Excavation of the cave floor was begun at a point 80 feet from the 
entrance where the midden deposit thinned out to meet the rock floor 
of the cavern. Here a trench was run from one side of the cave to 
the other. The earth was thrown behind the workers into the cave 
as the trench was exploited laterally toward the entrance. In this 
way the entire midden deposit in the cave entrance was examined. 
This resulted in the removal of a layer of ashes and midden mate- 
rial from 3 to 6 feet over an area of about 3,500 square feet. 

Figure 7 is a plan of the cave entrance. It shows the location of © 
the 13 burials and the fireplace which were uncovered. While the 
cave was as dry as most caves the midden deposit at the entrance 
was damp and had long been subjected to the action of outside water. 
The water flowed into the cave as the result of the downward slope 
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of the floor and because of the accumulation of earth and ashes de- 
scribed above which blocked the mouth of the cave. As a result of 
this condition some of the skeletal material in the dampest part of 
this ash bed had decayed badly. Because of the frequent dis- 
turbances of the surface since prehistoric times, the data on the depth 
of the material discovered was considered to have little significance. 

Burial No. 1——The grave contained the skeletal remains of a child 
buried on its back with its head to the east. The legs were flexed 
on either side of the torso. The body had been wrapped in cloth 
and surrounded by the bark of trees. The covering was badly de- 
cayed, but some fragments were preserved. 

Burial No. 2——The grave contained the fully flexed remains of a 
young female. The body had been buried with the head to the 
northeast. It had been covered with a large rock, which, in shifting 
slightly downhill, had caused the flexed leg bones to shift to the rear. 

Burial No. 3—In this grave were found the poorly preserved 
remains of an infant which had been buried with the head to the 
north. It was flexed and lay on the left side. The skull had been 
crushed. 

Burial No. 4.—This was a fully flexed adult which had been placed 
on its stomach. The head was under the thorax; the left forearm 
lay at right angles to the humerus and rested under the torso. The 
knees were flexed and the feet were piaced at the pelvis. The preser- 
vation of the skeleton was very good. 

Burial No. 5.—This was the body of a child which had been buried 
on its back with its face turned to the left. The legs were flexed to 
the left. The femora were placed at right angles to the pelvis; the 
tibia and fibula were closely flexed. The skull was crushed. 

Burial No. 6—A fully flexed adult, buried with the face down, 
was found in this grave. The knees were touching the chin. The 
pelvis bones and sacrum were missing. A bone awl was found 
between the feet and the skull. 

Burial No. 7—The grave contained the poorly preserved skeleton 
of an infant. It was buried on the back with its head to the south- 
east. The skull was crushed and the leg bones were missing. There 
was a faint indication of a bark wrapping. 

Burial No. 8—This grave contained the partially flexed remains 
of a child, buried on the right side. The skull was crushed. A 
dozen periwinkle shells were scattered on the body. 

Burial No. 9—This contained the partially flexed skeleton of a 
child, buried on the right side, with the head to the south. The body 
had been covered with a large rock, as shown in plate 11, a. Plate 
11, 6, shows the same burial with the stone removed. 

Burial No. 10.—This burial of an adult was covered by a lime- 
stone slab 18 inches long and 12 inches wide. Many of the bones, 
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including the skull and the pelvis, were missing. From the arrange- 
ment of the bones, shown in plate 12, a, it would seem that this might 
be described as a flesh reburial. Some of the bones, the spinal 
column in particular, were still in anatomical order. 

Burial No. 11.—This was a cremated burial. The body probably 
had been burned elsewhere and the residue of ashes, together with 
the artifacts, had later been deposited in the cave. The artifacts 
found included a drilled antler amulet, a double spatulate bone arti- 
fact—probably a weaving tool—three arrow heads, one bone awl, 
and a bone celt. The burial was covered by a large oval-shaped 
stone. When the stone was removed many bone fragments adhered 
to it, as shown in plate 12, 0. 

Burial No. 12—This was an adult burial covered with 10 large 
stones. The skull was missing, except for a part of the mandible. 
The bones were not in anatomical order. It appeared to have been 
a burial of disarticulated bones superimposed on a burned clay 
surface. 

Burial No. 13—The grave contained a pile of disarticulated bones 
of an adult, covered by a pile of stones. The skull was missing. 
A pestle was found in association with the bones. 

Beside the burials the only other feature of importance encountered 
in the midden material was a stone hearth constructed of 25 stones 
in an oval arrangement, having a maximum length of 45 inches and 
a breadth of 33 inches. The fire pit adjacent to Burial No. 12 was 
filled with ashes to a depth of 5 inches. It was 36 inches below 
the present stirface level. 


Porrery 


The sherds from this site have a variety of surface finishes, as 
shown in plate 13, a, but are alike in that all are hard gravel or 
sand tempered; the gravel tempering being of coarse texture. All 
rims are plain, and there are no lugs, handles, or other forms of 
decoration. Among the surface finishes the following may be listed: 

1. Comb trailing, as shown on the lower right corner of plate 18, a. 

2. Cord-wrapped small cylindrical tool impression, as shown in 
the lower center of plate 18, a. 

3. Cord-wrapped paddling. 

4, 'Textile impressed. This textile appears to be an unusual form 
of twined weave. The sherds are small and wholly different in 
appearance from so-called salt-pan pottery, as shown by the sherd 
second from the right in the upper line of plate 18, a. 

5. Grass-wrapped paddling, as shown by the sherd in the upper 
right-hand corner of plate 18, a. 

6. Stamped ware. The meshes are square, 10 to the inch, and 
vary in size to rectangular meshes, 4 or 5 to the inch. By actual 
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count the stamped ware was found to represent 25 percent of the 
total. 

Plate 18, a, shows one sherd having a projectionlike leg. The con- 
struction would seem to be the same as the four-legged vessels found 
on Site No, 12. 

One fragment of a steatite vessel was taken from this cave. 


ARTIFACTS 


Stone artifacts are shown in plate 13, 6. The flint implements are 
in general very crudely chipped. At the lower left is shown a “turkey 
tail” projectile point 4.8 inches long, very thin and beautifully made, 
which was found near the surface of this cave. For this reason it 
would seem that it was introduced into the cave at a relatively late 
period. A few perforated steatite disks and small celts were found, 
together with crude pestles, hammerstones, and mortars. 

A seeming characteristic of this site was the use of crude two-hole 
gorgets of hematite, sandstone, or cannel coal, as demonstrated by the 
number of broken and unfinished specimens found. 

Plate 14, a, shows samples of the awls taken from the general dig- 
ging on this site. Awls were very numerous, being found by the hun- 
dreds. They were made from ulna of deer and wolf, deer scapula, split 
cannon bone of deer, bird bones, and deer horns. 

Many other specialized bone artifacts were found. Plate 14, 6, shows 
bone chisels, horn flaking tools, carved bone handles, fishhooks, hair- 
pins, carved bear jaw, and cut bear femora, hollowed out and prob- 
ably used to make a grease lamp, bone gorget and spoons made from 
shell, and the carapace of the box tortoise. 

A double spatulate object of bone 10.75 inches long was taken from 
the deposited remains of a cremated burial. This object is highly 
polished and may have served as a weaver’s tool. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The findings in this cave are in many ways similar to those reported 
from rock shelters in eastern Kentucky + which have been attributed to 
members of the great Algonquian family. Among those characteris- 
tics which seem to be diagnostic the following may be mentioned: 

1. Occupancy and burial under rock shelters and in the mouths of 
caves. 

2. Predominance of flexed burials devoid of artifacts. 

3. Occasional evidence of burials of dismembered bodies in the 
flesh? and bundle burials of bones. 


1See below, footnotes 2, 3, 4. 
2 Funkhouser and Webb, 1929, p. 67. 
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a. Use of large stones to cover burial. Burial No. 9, Site No. 3. 


b. Stones removed from burial. Burial No. 9, Site No. 3. 


c. Sherds from rock shelter on McCarty farm. Site No. 4. 
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a. Reburial of portions of body in the flesh. Burial No. 10, Site No. 3. 


b. Deposit of cremated remains under a stone. Burial No. 11, Site No. 3. 
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a. Sherds showing cord-wrapped paddle, grilled stamp, fabric-impressed and ‘‘combed’’ surface finishes 
from Saltpeter Cave. Site No. 3. 


b. Stone artifacts from Saltpeter Cave. Site No. 3. 
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a. Bone awls from Saltpeter Cave. Site No. 3. 


b. Bone artifacts from Saltpeter Cave. Site No. 3 
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4, The occasional deposit in cave floor of partially cremented re- 
mains,’ the actual burning having taken place elsewhere.* 

5. The association with cremated remains of some and often many 
well-made artifacts.» These offerings never include pottery. 

6. The common use of two-holed flat and bar gorgets.* Gorgets 
were made of hematite, cannel coal, steatite, slate, and limestone. 

7. The finding of oval vessels of steatite, with end lugs, cut from a 
solid block. 

8. The use of a wide range of stemmed and unstemmed projectile 
points. There was, however, an entire absence of small triangular 
points. 

9. The considerable use of bone for awls and scrapers. 

10. The use of bone fishhooks. 

11. The use of cups and spoons cut from carapace of tortoise. 

12. The finding of the femora of bear cut squarely off and hollowed 
out. These may have been used as handles, but some are found 
charred inside as if used as a torch containing grease. 

13. Practically speaking, no use was made of worked shell. 

14. Pottery was gravel tempered, of coarse texture, and usually had 
grass or cord paddle marking. 

15. Rims of vessels were plain and straight, without handles or lugs. 

16. The entire absence of any evidence of the smoking custom. 

From an inspection of the material evidence from this site one is 
driven to the conclusion that the occupants of this cave have no con- 
nection with the builders of the earth mounds and village sites of the 
Basin, but that their cultural affinities are to be sought elsewhere. 

However, besides the similarity in traits at this site with the rock 
shelter above referred to, some of the potsherds found in this cave 
are remarkably similar to those reported by Harrington’ from upper 
Tennessee River near Lenoir City, Tenn., and classified as belonging 
to his “round-grave culture.” He described this type of sherd as 
“marked with parallel corrugated indentations” and asserted a belief 
based on its association that it was not of Cherokee origin. 

Claflin * has found a similar pottery type at Stallings Island, Ga., 
and similar sherds are reported by Bushnell ® from Kellys Ford, Va., 
on the Rappahannock. Bushnell expresses the belief that these 
“parallel corrugated indentations” as described by Harrington were 


8 Funkhouser and Webb, 1930, p. 272. 

Bushnell, 1920, pp. 38, 147. See also Father Sebastien Rasles in Jesuit Relations, 
vol. LxVII, pp. 154-159. 

5 Funkhouser and Webb, 19380, p. 274. 

SiIbid., p. 251. 

7 Harrington, M. R., 1922, pl. xLvi1, 6. 

8 Claflin, W. H., 1931, pl. 27. 

® Bushnell, 1935, p. 94. 
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produced by a basket used in forming the vessel. Both Harrington 
and Bushnell seem to regard this type of pottery as the oldest found 
in their respective regions. 


Ficure 8. 


Strz No. 4—McCARTY FARM MOUNDS 


LocaTION 


The McCarty farm lies in Lays Bend about 10 miles up Powell 
River in Campbell County, Tenn. The elliptical area almost en- 
closed by the river is about 3,500 feet long east to west and about 
4,500 feet north to south. <A plat of the site is shown in figure 8. 
This portion of the river is known locally as Lays Bend, but is 
designated on maps of the region as Upper Sweat Bend. The land 
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a. East half of post-mold pattern. Mound No. 1, Site No. 4. 


b. West half of post-mold pattern. Mound No. 1, Site No. 4. 
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b. Post moldsin trenches. Small molds at corners of structure without trenches. Mound No. 3, Site No. 4. 
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in the bend is a fairly level plateau, sloping gently to the level of 
Powell River on the western side. On the eastern side the land rises 
to a height of 50 feet above the river bed and terminates rather 
abruptly in limestone cliffs, which are partially wooded, the larger 
trees being mostly red cedar. Here in these limestone cliffs a number 
of rock shelters and small caves occur. On the opposite side of the 
river, on the northern and eastern side, is another cliff region which 
has a series of small caves. The whole bend beyond the river is 
surrounded by low, rolling foothills. The outstanding components 
of this site are three mounds and a rock shelter located as shown 
in figure 8. The central and western portion of the farm had long 
been in cultivation, and the mounds had all been subjected to erosion 
and the leveling process due to cultivation. 


Mounp No. 1 


Mound No. 1 is about 40 feet above the level of Powell River, 
which is about 1,000 feet distant to the north and also 1,000 feet 
distant to the west. The mound lies in a pasture once cultivated and 
was reported to have once been covered with stones piled on it. 
These stone slabs had been carried away to permit cultivation of 
the soil, and the mound had the usual appearance of an earth mound 
much eroded by cultivation. It was about 40 feet wide east and 
west and 50 feet north and south. The ground plan of Mound No. 
1 is shown in figure 9. The mound was made of red and yellow 
clays mixed with charcoal and ashes. In parts of the mound small 
shell midden heaps were found. There was a distinct humus line 
marking the original surface of the earth under the mound, which 
showed that the center of the mound was 18 inches above the original 
ground. 

Upon excavation a hard floor containing scattered post molds was | 
at once discovered. The arrangement of some of these molds re- 
vealed a square structure 29 feet by 22 feet 6 inches, somewhat non- 
symmetrically placed under the mound, but with walls very closely 
following the cardinal directions, as shown in plates 15, a, b,; 16, a. 
The floor of the mound was burned hard in some places and char- 
coal and cane were found on the south end of the floor. There were 
a few fragments of pottery and burned bone scattered on the burned 
areas of the floor. 

The outstanding features on the mound floor were Feature No. 1, 
an ash bed; Feature No. 2, a fireplace; and Feature No. 3, a circular 
depression arranged as shown in figure 9. Feature No. 1, an ash 
bed about 25 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 18 inches thick, extended 
east to west just north of the rectangular structure. The ashes rested 

154676—38——4 
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on a burned floor and contained many mussel shells, some of which 
were calcined. Others showed no evidence of fire. A considerable 
amount of unburned animal bones was found. This ash bed was 
therefore a deposit of kitchen midden material as well as ash. In 
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the ash bed were found five shell spoons, two bone awls, and an 
arrow point. 

Feature No. 2 was a fireplace 11 feet 5 inches long, 6 feet 9 inches 
wide, and about 3 inches deep. This area contained a large number 
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of small burned stones surrounded by charcoal, ashes, potsherds, 
and animal bones, as shown in plate 15, b. Feature No. 3 was a 
circular depression 29 inches in diameter and 15 inches deep filled 
with dark earth and ashes. It was located inside the lines of post 
molds near the northeast corner. 


Mounp No. 2 


Mound No. 2 was a circular mound 40 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
in height. It was located in an old cornfield about 40 feet above 
the level of Powell River. It was composed of red and yellow clay 
mixed with charcoal and had been much disturbed by the plow. 
In some places the original humus line was definite but in other 
portions hardly a trace of it remained. Before the excavation, 
several large limestone slabs on the surface of the mound had been 
plowed out during cultivation. Near the center of the mound three 
stone cists were found, made of large limestone slabs set on edge at 
the side of the graves. Two of these cists were empty, but the 
third contained the partial remains of one burial which had been 
disturbed. Associated with the disturbed burial were a few pieces 
of burned wood over the lower jaw which appeared to have been 
burned in situ. A stone had been placed over the burned area and 
several small stones on the side. The other bones of this skeleton 
were partially burned. The absence of post molds would seem to 
indicate that the purpose of the mound was clearly to cover the 
burials. | 

Mounp No. 3 


Mound No. 3 lay in a plowed field about 50 feet above the level 
of Powell River and some 1,400 feet south of Mound No. 1. It was 
a circular mound, 40 feet in diameter, made of mixed red and yellow 
clay and containing some charcoal. The humus line showed the 
original level of the soil. As the mound was removed the post- 
mold pattern shown in figure 10 was revealed. This double-wall 
rectangular structure shown in plate 16, a, was made of posts set 
in trenches. These trenches were cut in the original earth floor 
and the base of the posts set in position. The surface soil was then 
packed in the trench, thus firmly embedding the posts in the ground. 
The outline of the trenches could easily be seen, as shown in plate 
16, a, on the east, south, and west sides of the structure. The trenches 
filled with humus were much softer than the surrounding soil and 
a portion of the trench in the south wall was excavated by workmen 
before they noticed the existence of post molds. In this structure the 
trenches did not extend to contact each other at the corners but 
stopped short several feet. These corners were filled out by smaller 
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stakes driven in the hard soil without trenching (pl. 16, 6). Within 
this structure and near the center of the east wall was a circular 
fire pit about 2 feet in diameter and 4 inches deep. It was filled 
with charcoal and fire-cracked stones. It is designated Feature No. 
1 in figure 10. 

Rock SHELTERS 


On the east side of the McCarty farm are several rock shelters in 
the high limestone bluffs overlooking Powell River to the east. They 
are from 30 to 40 feet above water level. They were all examined 
for evidences of prehistoric occupation. One of these small shelters 
was 6 feet high in front, 6.5 feet wide, and the cavity extended 8 feet 
to the rear. The interior rock floor was filled with loose stone and 
earth mixed with charcoal and ashes to a depth of 3 feet. Excava- 
tion of this small shelter revealed potsherds, animal bones, the teeth 
of bear, and the jawbone of a beaver. Other rock shelters in this 
vicinity showed no definite evidence of prehistoric occupancy, nor did 
a. number of similar shelters on the west side of Powell River imme- 
diately opposite the McCarty farm, which were carefully investigated. 


PorTrrery 


A very small amount of material was obtained from this site 
because the three mounds investigated had been nearly destroyed by 
Jong cultivation and no part of the surrounding area was excavated. 
Sherds show textile markings of usual design; cord-wrapped paddled 
impressions which were in some cases partially obliterated by later 
troweling, and also some plain ware of thin-wall undecorated vessels. 
The round type of pot handle was alone found. Tempering was of 
shell and the texture was from medium to coarse. 

Artifacts were limited to a few perforated shell hoes, cannel-coal 
disks, one celt, and a few broken projectile points. 

From a small cave on this farm well-preserved sherds of two 
large vessels were found, one having a flared rim showing a diameter 
of 16 inches. This vessel was cord-paddle marked, with impressions 
partially obliterated by the trowel. The other vessel, made of gray 
clay burned yellow, of which a drawing showing restoration is pre- 
sented in figure 21, was 18 inches in diameter, and one sherd showed 
a large strap handle 5.5 inches long and 2.25 inches wide. These 
sherds are shown in plate 11, c. This material does not seem to be 
typical of the caves of this region and suggests that this cave was 
used as a storage place by those occupying the site on the elevation 
above. These large vessels, shown by clean, well-preserved sherds, 
failed to indicate any use in connection with fire. They probably 
were used as storage receptacles in this shelter. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The considerable disturbance to which all the mounds had been 
subjected by cultivation, the very complete destruction of Mound 
No. 2 by previous excavation of the burials, and the great scarcity 
of artifacts make definite conclusions as to the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Lays Bend very difficult. The outstanding fact of the use of 
rectangular structures, built of vertical logs set in trenches, seems to 
connect them with the builders of other sites in the Basin. From 
the size of the structures it is to be supposed that they were earth- 
covered. ‘There was no evidence that these structures were burned. 
It may be supposed that the structures stood until they collapsed 
because of the decayed wood, and the mounds were formed by the 
earth that had once covered them. They were, thus, probably never 
very high mounds—not more than 4 feet—since there was evidence 
of only one level of occupancy. It would further appear that this 
site was only sparsely inhabited, and that occupation here extended 
only for the lifetime of one, or at most two, log structures. It is 
believed that an occupancy of from 50 to 75 years’ time by a compara- 
tively small group would be quite sufficient to account for all evidence 
discovered. 


Stre No. 5—THE IRVIN VILLAGE SITE AT CARYVILLE 


This site, a map of which is shown in figure 11, located just out- 
side the limits of Caryville, on the west side of U. S. Highway No. 
25 and on the north side of Cove Creek, lies southwest of the 
Cumberland Mountain Ridge. Directly west of the site this ridge is 
broken by Caryville Cove, from which Cove Creek flows. The 
mountain ridge then continues without interruption to the south- 
west. Along the south and southwest Cove Creek flows to empty 
into Clinch River, immediately above Norris Dam, which fact ac- 
counts for the early description of Norris Dam as Cove Creek Dam. 
A high protective ridge lies to the southwest of this area, rising at 
the bank of Cove Creek. 

The land at this point is rolling and fertile, being protected from 
three sides by mountains and foothills. Plate 17, a, shows the high- 
way and Cove Creek together with the level bottom land along the 
roadway. The land, which is very fertile, is at present under 
cultivation—the last crop in 1933 having been corn. It has been 
in cultivation, according to local‘report, for the last 100 years. 

Here a village, many acres in extent, was revealed by the presence 
of a single mound in the center of the area and by the usual signs 
of a village scattered over some 12 or 15 acres. The most notable 
feature of the site was the low earth mound 100 feet by 150 feet. In 
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the central middle distance of plate 17, a, is shown the party at work 
on the mound. Plate 17, 6, shows this mound staked off and excava- 
tion just started at the southern edge. The mound was only about 
3 feet above the field level at its highest point, erosion and cultiva- 
tion having spread the upper portion. Its surface sloped so 
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gradually that its character would almost escape detection. After 
excavation had been begun in the mound, trenching outside the 
mound area revealed a considerable village site and a number of post- 
mold patterns were discovered. Excavation in the mound soon 
showed that it marked the site of two adjacent rectangular struc- 
tures of considerable size. The remains of the structure under the 
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south end of the mound was designated as Structure No, 1, Feature 
No. 26. This structure proved to be 41 feet long and 26 feet wide. 
The remains of the building under the north end of the mound was 
designated Structure No. 2, Feature No. 27. It was found to be very 
nearly the same size as Structure No. 1 and to have the same 
orientation, as shown in figure 11. 


StrrucrurEe No. 1 


This structure was erected by setting the base ends of vertical posts 
in four trenches which formed a rectangle. The trenches were about 
18 inches deep and 14 inches wide, and outlined the structure as 
shown in plate 18. Figure 13 shows a ground plan of the structure. 
The trenches were filled with dark loam and in some parts of the 
trench showed a double row of post molds, one row down the center 
and the other along the inner edge. Along the outer edge of the 
trench and standing on edge were numerous flat stones, both lime- 
stone and sandstone, which apparently were used to assist in sup- 
porting and steadying the posts of the walls. With the exception of 
the east wall, it was difficult to trace the post molds in the trenches, 
due to the fact that the trenches were filled with soft black loam 
which held the impressions of the mold very imperfectly and gen- 
erally made digging and tracing of the molds very difficult. A con- 
siderable part of this black loam which filled these trenches is be- 
lieved to have been due to the decay of logs, laid horizontally against 
the base of the vertical posts. These horizontal logs were held in 
place by the flat stones chinked in behind them. The stones thus 
appear at the bottom of the trench always on the outside, as illus- 
trated in plate 19. However, on the north end of the structure a 
portion of the trench was covered with hard clay which preserved the 
post molds in shape. The trench and its relationship to the molds is 
shown in plate 21, 6. The method of construction of the base of the 
walls is illustrated in plate 21, a. Here the vertical post molds go 
down past a horizontal mold which was made by the decay of 
horizontal logs laid against the vertical posts at the bottom of the 
trench. The logs were originally held in place in part by the flat 
stones chinked in between them and the trench walls. This method 
of construction seemed to be characteristic of the larger structures at 
this site. 

Almost at the beginning of the excavation of the south side of 
the mound a row of flat stones set on edge was discovered. These 
were designated as Feature No. 1 on the plat, and are shown in plate 
20. These stones, which were 5 feet apart, were in very good aline- 
ment and, while they were all on the same level, yet their depth 
below the surface of the mound varied from 10 to 20 inches, due to 
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the slope of the mound surface. A few of these stones had been 
scratched by the plow and one had been broken, the top half having 
been removed. This line of stones was about 26 feet long and about 
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2 feet above the level of the floor of Structure No. 1. In view of 
the method of construction of the walls of Structure No. 1 at this 
site, as explained above, it is believed that this line of stones set 
on edge represents the remains of a structure constructed on or near 
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the surface of the mound. Due to cultivation and erosion, no as- 
sociated post molds or other traces of the structure remain. Only 
the line of stone used to chink the horizontal logs which held the 
vertical posts of the structure in place was left. Such lines of stone 
were found on the north side of the mound, some 150 feet distant, 
and are likewise believed to be definite evidence of structures in the 
upper portion of the mound. 

About 4 feet south of the north wall of Structure No. 1 was a 
trench about 8 inches wide and 20 feet long. A single row of post 
molds appeared in this trench. The molds could be traced only with 
great difficulty along its entire length because of the softness and 
the color of the loam in the trench. Plate 21, 6, shows at the left 
the molds in the trench. The loam-filled trench across the north 
end of Structure No. 1 certainly represents a line of post molds at 
Jeast 18 inches or more above the floor of Structure No. 1. This 
would have brought the bases of these posts to the same level as the 
row of large rocks which crosses the south end of Structure No. 1 at 
a level of about 18 inches above the structure floor. This row of 
large rocks is designated as Feature No. 1. It is believed that this 
loam-filled trench and Feature No. 1 together are parts of the same 
structure built on this mound after the collapse of Structure No. 1, 
with a floor level about 18 inches above the primary floor of 
Structure No. 1. 

Approximately in the center of Structure No. 1 was a large fire- 
place, Feature No. 15, a close-up of which is shown in plate 21, e. 
This circular fireplace, made of hard-burned clay, is 3.5 feet in 
diameter. It was raised 6 inches above the floor of the structure 
in which it was used. The central pit was 18 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches deep. On the northeast side of this fireplace is a cleft 
or a shelf in the outer rim. This was not made during excavation 
and so may have been an intentional feature. This niche is 18 
inches broad and extends inward 13 inches, A large stone was found 
associated with this niche on the northeast side at the time of excava- 
tion. It is possible that this stone was once seated on the shelf as a 
part of the altar. After the removal of the fireplace a circular 
pit was found under it. This pit was approximately 3 feet in 
diameter and 2 feet deep, and contained potsherds and burned frag- 
ments of animal bones mixed with ashes and charcoal. 

In the northeast corner of Structure No. 1 was another small fire- 
place which was designated Feature No. 17 on the plat. This fire- 
place consisted of an area of hard-burned clay about 2.5 feet long 
and 2 feet wide without the central pit. Along the side of this area 
were two parallel trenches 3 inches deep. 
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Approximately on the center line of Structure No. 1 and about 
10 feet from the north wall was a pit with a rock standing in the 
center and designated as Feature No. 20 on the plat. This pit was 
22 inches deep and the circular opening was 30 inches in diameter. 
It was filled with loam mixed with ashes. 

Feature No. 29 and Feature No. 30 were pits about 2 feet in 
diameter, located as shown on the plat. These pits contained humus 
and broken stone which showed the effect of fire. Feature No. 29 
is shown in plate 22, a, and Feature No. 30 is shown in plate 22, b. 

Lying across the south wall of Structure No. 1 was a rectangular 
system of post molds 12 feet long and 14 feet wide. The posts of 
this structure, designated as Feature No. 11 in figure 12, were 
relatively small, not being much over 8 inches in diameter. The 
molds extended down well into the hardpan, but there seemed to 
be no evidence of trenching. This structure was oriented nearly 
exactly along the cardinal directions, and was believed to have 
represented the remains of an early dwelling house. The fact that 
it was cut across by one trench of the wall of Structure No. 1, as 
shown in plate 20, definitely suggested that this structure antedated 
the building of Structure No. 1, the collapse of which began the 
formation of the south end of this mound. It would appear from 
this fact, and others presented later, that before Structure No. 1 was 
erected and the mound was built the area was occupied by a village 
of many houses. At the southwest corner of the post-mold pattern 
of this dwelling house—if such it may be called—no post molds 
were found, leaving an opening 18 inches at this corner. This 
opening was probably the doorway. Inside, and at the northeast 
corner of the structure, was a pile of stones designated as Feature 
No. 18. Near the west wall of Structure No. 1 the remains of what 
was once a large cedar post was found surrounded by a circular 
arrangement of stones, as shown in plate 23, a. The location of 
this feature, which was designated Feature No. 19, is shown in figure 
12. When removed for study, as shown in plate 23, 0b, this log was 
found to be 18 inches long and to have been so set that it extended 
into the hardpan several inches. It is hoped that this specimen 
will yield valuable information on the possible date of this struc- 
ture when studied by the methods of dendrochronology. 


Mowunp ApsovE Structure No. 2 


When the northern portion of the mound was excavated, among 
the first outstanding features encountered were three rows of stones 
set on edge to form a rectangle, designated as Feature No. 9 on the 
plat of the site, figure 14. The northern line of these stones is 
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shown in plate 24, a. These stones were at a depth of 28 inches 
and seemed to mark the limits of a structure on the area, but no 
post molds could be traced in connection with them, and no evidence 
of any trench was found. Upon further removal of earth south of 
that point a line of four stones, paralleling a line of post molds in 
hard yellow clay, was discovered. These post molds were desig- 
nated as Feature No. 25, as shown on the plat of the site, figure 14. 
The line of post molds was on the same level as the three lines of 
stones and, with them, completed a rectangle 28 feet wide and 35 
feet long. It would seem that this rectangle was the outline of a 
structure erected during the later history of this mound. A very 
simple explanation of the finding of post molds without stone on the 
south wall and the finding of lines of stones with post molds on the 
east, north, and west walls, was made possible by further excavation. 
At a depth of about 18 inches below the level of this rectangle evi- 
dence of a very elaborate structure whose roof had been made partly 
of pure yellow clay was discovered. When this structure had been 
burned the yellow clay roof was quite hardened, and when it fell 
in position it formed a good foundation for this later structure. 
The south wall of the later structure extended across the yellow 
clay of the fallen roof. Because the clay was so tough and solid 
it retained the impression of the post molds and made unnecessary 
the use of stones for their support. ‘The east, north, and south walls 
of the structure were located in or near the humus of the original 
village floor, and, because the soil was soft, it was necessary to use 
stone supports. In addition, the character of the soil—soft and 
black—made the retention of post molds uncertain and their detec- 
tion practically impossible. The line of post molds forming the 
south wall of this structure extended down into the yellow clay 
which formed the roof of the lower primary structure. However, 
they terminated before reaching the floor of this lower structure, as 
shown in plate 24, 6. Within the area of this rectangle two burials 
were discovered. ‘These are shown on the plat of the area, figure 12. 

Burial No. 1.—A burial of a child, extended in the flesh, was found 
at a depth of 17 inches below the surface of the mound. A rec- 
tangular pit with straight sides and rounded ends had been dug from 
the surface of the mound to a depth of 17 inches. This burial was 
in poor condition, only a portion of the skull, the leg bones, and the 
teeth remaining. These last gave evidence of the age of the 
individual. 

Burial No. 2—This was an adult, partially flexed and lying on 
the right side. The.burial was made in a rectangular pit 28 inches 
long and 50 inches wide with straight sides and rounded ends. The 
floor of the pit was on a burned-clay area. No ashes were mingled 
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with the burial. The burial was covered with nine limestone rocks. 
It is designated on the plat as Feature No. 14. In this burial the 
legs were drawn up, the heels close to the base of the spine. The 
arms were at the sides and the forearms across the stomach. The 
vertebrae were all in place except the axis and atlas, which were 
missing. The skull was not found. This skeleton is shown in plate 
25, a. 

Inside of the area of Structure No. 2, near the center of the west- 
ern wall and some 24 inches above the original humus line, many flat 
stones were found. Some were widely scattered and some were in 
irregularly placed groups in squares 8.7 and 7.7. Some of the stones 
in square 7.7, designated Feature No. 14, cover Burial No. 2. The 
stones on this level, in combination with the remains of a baked- 
clay floor, lead to the assumption of another level of occupancy above 
Structure No. 2. The stones were in general disarray. Some were 
on the edge of the floor and apparently had served the same purpose, 
of supporting vertical posts, as those found at lower levels. The 
stones which were discovered at the higher level had been disturbed 
by cultivation, since the present surface was, at a maximum, only 8 
inches above them. Some of them even protruded through the earth. 
The stones may therefore represent a second structure built above 
Structure No. 2, i. e., the third and perhaps the last structure built 
in this northern portion of the mound. 


StTRucTuRE No, 2 


Continued excavation in the northern section of the mound revealed 
another structure, erected on a subterranean floor, designated as Fea- 
ture No. 27 on the mound-floor plat, figure 12, and shown in detail 
in figure 14. The area of this floor was 27 feet by 41 feet. It had 
been excavated to a depth of 12 inches into the yellow clay hardpan. 
As usual, a trench had been dug and vertical posts seated at intervals 
init. The trench was about 12 inches wide and from 18 to 24 inches 
deep. Because these trenches were in undisturbed hardpan no hori- 
zontal logs were needed and no stone chinking was required. None 
was found within this structure. The individual posts were about 
4 inches in diameter and had been well seated in the clay-filled 
trenches. 

When the:structure was discovered a trench some 2 feet wide and 
3 feet deep was excavated outside the line of post molds, to give an 
opportunity for studying the construction of the building, and to 
permit the easy removal of the earth from the structure. It is be- 
lieved that the small end of each vertical post was bent toward the 
center of the structure to meet the top of a similarly situated post in 
the opposite wall. The tops of this pair of posts were then lashed 
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together to form a complete rib of the building, like an inverted 
basket. This process was carried on throughout the length of the 
side walls, stopping about 3 feet short of the corners of the building. 
End walls were set in the same way and as the small ends of the 
posts of these end walls were bent down a 1-foot mesh of cross poles 
was formed overhead. Each of the poles was 3 inches in diameter. 
On top of this mesh of poles split cane was spread and grass thatch- 
ing attached. The whole building was then covered with earth. The 
weight of the roof was partly supported by large individual posts 
set up vertically in the interior of the structure. Later the building 
was burned, and, being covered with earth, incomplete combustion 
resulted. 

The structure then collapsed on the floor, as shown in plate 25, b. 
This structure suffered very uniform partial combustion. Because 
of this fact, the falling excavated portions readily revealed the 
method of construction. Plate 26, a, was taken of a section which 
showed grass thatch. After falling, the earth on the roof of the 
building smothered the fire and left the charred remains preserved 
without further damage. When this charred structure was removed 
from the clay floor a number of plaited and twisted strings, some 
with knots, were found in the charcoal, which definitely suggests the 
method for attaching the grass and split cane to the posts of the 
structure (pl. 27, 0). 

Plate 26, 6, shows the floor of Structure No. 2 cleared of the fallen 
building. The pile of charcoal resulting from the burned structure 
is shown in the trench at the right. This figure also shows, in the 
right distance, the humus line, and clearly indicates that the top of 
the yellow clay hardpan was above the floor of this structure. The 
floor was, by; actual measurement, 12 inches below the hardpan sur- 
face. This was the only instance recorded in the investigation of 
this region where a structure floor was dug below the hardpan. 
Further evidence of this fact is shown in plate 27, a, which shows 
a section of the east wall of Structure No. 2. The light-colored soil 
to the left represents the filled-in subterranean primary floor. The 
clay hardpan dug out by the builders shows yellow in comparison 
with the village soil when photographed with a color-sensitive film. 
In Structure No. 2 no horizontal molds were found in the trenches 
and no rocks were used to chink up posts. It is believed that these 
were not used because, due to the hardness of the clay subsoil, such 
aids in construction were unnecessary. 

When the floor was cleared many scattered post molds of small 
size were found within the structure. These were formed, it would 
seem, by stakes driven into the floor. There was also a central line 
of post molds, designated as Feature No. 28, figure 14. This central 
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line began and ended with a very large mold. Another large mold 
was exactly midway between the two end molds. Extending from 
the first to the last of these large molds was a shallow trench about 
1 foot wide, 6 inches deep, and 16 feet long. This trench was filled 
with ashes, earth, and charcoal, and the bottom of the trench showed 
evidence of fire hardening. In this trench, and between the first 
and second large post molds in the north half of the line, were eight 
smaller molds. 

An important discovery on the floor was Feature No. 24, a clay 
seat of two steps. It is shown in plate 27, c, just emerging from 
the earth of the fallen roof. This seat was made of hard-packed 
clay, fire-baked. The top step was approximately rectangular. The 
lower step was semicircular in form. The dimensions of the seat 
are shown in figure 15. It was nonsymmetrically placed near the _ 
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southeast corner of Structure No. 2 and was built immediately 
against the east wall. The post molds of the east wall extended up 
past both steps of the seat, as shown in plate 129, 6, where it is placed 
for comparison with other similar seats found in other town-house 
sites. 

In order to show the manner of construction at the corners of 
Structure No. 2 the northeast corner was cut down on the outside to 
show a longitudinal section of the post molds. This section is shown 
in plate 28, a. On the left is shown a longitudinal section of post 
molds of the north end of the east wall. The posts were set in a 
trench about 20 inches deep which terminated 2 feet short of the 
north wall. Here several smaller stakes were driven in the floor to a 
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depth of 5 inches in the arc of a circle to meet the east end of the 
north wall post line. In the excavation a notch had been cut in this 
line of post molds, beyond the third post mold from the corner, so 
that one may see the form of the old trench in which the posts were 
set. This notch was four posts wide and showed the old trench as a 
vertical section in its west wall. On the bottom of the notch the 
lower ends of the four molds were almost entirely cut out, but were 
still visible. 


Mounp ArgEA Ovursipr or Strucrures No. 1 anp No. 2 


Under the mound, and resting on the yellow-clay hardpan, but 
outside of Structures Nos. 1 and 2, numerous stone piles were found. 
These were made of sandstone pebbles from 3 to 6 inches in diameter 
with from 8 to 40 or more in a pile. These were designated as Fea- 
tures Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 18. The location of each is shown 
in the plat of the area, figure 12. These stones were laid close to- 
gether in the pile, showing no definite order. That they were inten- 
tionally laid seems certain, but their purpose was not apparent. 
There were no ashes or midden material in association with the 
stones and nothing gave a clue to their use. 

Some 15 feet east of the north end of Structure No. 1 a burial was 
found 12 inches below the hardpan floor. A circular pit about 28 
inches in diameter had been dug some 15 inches down from the 
mound surface and four flat limestone rocks, shown in plate 29, a, 
had been placed on the floor of the pit. The body of a child, which 
was seemingly in anatomical order, had been placed on the stone 
floor. The preservation was so poor that it was difficult to deter- 
mine certainly the method of burial. All that remained was four 
ribs, scattered toes, and finger bones. Above the burial, but seem- 
ingly in association with it, were eight conch-shell beads and other 
fragments of shell. 

Feature No. 12 was a burned area 26 feet long and 6 feet wide 
under the north end of the mound. This area showed baked clay and 
burned cane and paralleled the line of rocks designated as Feature 
No. 9. The pit at the western extremity of this burned area con- 
tained burned animal bones mingled with burned clay. 

About 100 feet north of the mound a trench 20 feet wide and 100 
feet long, running east and west, was uncovered down to the hardpan, 
to see if the village had extended in this direction. This trench re- 
vealed scattered post molds and crossed the western edge of what © 
seemed to be a rectangular structure. When it was exploited to the 
east as shown in the plot of the trench system (fig. 11) the post-mold 
pattern shown in plate 28, 6, and designated Feature No. 23 was 
revealed. These molds were in the hardpan 18 inches under the 
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humus line. This group of molds was made by exceptionally large 
posts, the molds being about 8 inches in diameter, a few being even 
larger. They were spaced about 18 inches apart; i. e., about 22 
inches between centers. This was in marked contrast to the usual 
construction in this region. Figure 16 shows a plot of these molds. 
At the southeast corner there appears to have been a doorway. A 
rock pile, marked A, made of eight stones arranged in a small pit, 
was located on the floor in the southwest corner of this structure. 
another rock pile, designated B, was composed of 100 stones sur- 
rounding a large central stone on the floor. With these stones were 
discovered potsherds, flint chips, and ashes. In the center of the 
structure was a circular fireplace. This fireplace was an area of 
hard-baked clay with an almost square opening. The square hole 
was 20 inches on a side and the fireplace was 12 inches deep. It 
is shown in plate 29, 0. 


South TRENCH 


Some 240 feet south of the mound a trench 20 feet wide was run 
for a distance of about 300 feet east to west, as shown in figure 11. 
This trench was cut down to the hardpan and was 13 inches below 
the surface. Throughout its length there was abundant evidence 
of a village site. The earth contained the usual village and midden 
material in quantity. Feature No. 16, 230 feet south and 180 feet 
west of Mound No. 1, was an oval-shaped pit made of clay which 
had been hard-baked. It was filled with about 30 round smooth 
sandstones. There was no sign of ashes or charcoal, and the stones 
showed no evidence of fracture by heat. In this trench directly 
south of the mound a row of post molds was encountered. This 
row when followed to the south revealed the rectangular pattern 
shown in plate 30. This structure was 20 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
The molds, which were well preserved in the hardpan, surrounded 
a very level and definitely prepared floor. It is designated as Fea- 
ture No. 21 on the plat. There was a large post mold 9 inches in 
diameter and 2 feet deep in the center of the structure, probably 
indicating a roof support. To the south of this was a small fire pit 
rimmed with baked clay about 0.5 inch thick. At the northeast 
corner, two post molds, larger than the rest and outside the wall 
_ trenches, seemed to indicate a doorway. On the floor at this point 
two flagstones still remained embedded in the earth. The molds 
averaged 4 inches in diameter all around the walls, without smaller 
molds on the corners. The average distance apart of the molds was 
3 inches. These posts were set in trenches, as shown in figure 17. 

A clay embankment extended approximately three-fourths of the 
length of the west wall. This bank was 5 inches above floor No. 1 
at its highest point and was about 8 inches wide. 
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West TreNcHES 


Beginning just outside the earth piled up from the mound excava- 
tion, a trench 20 feet wide and 160 feet long was run westward, and 
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various lateral trenches were extended some 150 feet both northward 
and southward, as shown in the plat (fig. 11). Extensive evidence 
of a village covering the whole area was found. Scattered and unre- 
lated post molds were numerous. The outstanding feature in the 
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westward trench was a rectangular pattern of post molds, shown in 
figure 18, and designated Feature No. 22. This rectangular pattern 
~ had a length of 59 feet and a breadth of 41 feet. The sides of the 
structure were nearly parallel to the sides of Structure No. 2. From 
the size of the area it would seem that it would have been difficult 
to have built over it a roof sufficiently strong to support the cover- 
ing of earth customary on large structures. Since these molds were 
in the hardpan just below the humus line, and since there was no 
apparent excess of disturbed earth on the site, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that this structure did not have an earth-covered roof, 
and perhaps no roof at all. It may have been only an inclosure, 
serving as aN open-air arbor. Its use is conjectural. Because of its 
size it was hardly to be supposed that it was either a dwelling or a 
town-house site. At each corner of the post-mold pattern there was 
a space of about 36 inches in which there were no molds. This may 
indicate an entrance at each corner. 

To the west of this rectangular post-mold pattern, and beginning 
at a point about 18 feet west of the southwest corner of the struc- 
ture, a row of 36 post molds was found. These molds extended to 
the northwest in a straight line 65 feet long. This is indicated on 
the plat and shown in plate 31, a. The northern end of this row 
of molds terminated abruptly and no amount of excavation revealed 
further extensions of or further connections with them. The south- 
ern end, however, was continuous with a curved line of 24 additional 
molds, bent eastward, finally becoming parallel with the west wall 
of Feature No. 22 for a distance of 10 feet. It was distant from the 
wall only 5 feet, as shown in the plat, figure 18. This mold pattern 
suggested a gateway at the south end of this construction which may 
be a portion of a palisade for defense. It is possible that this stock- 
ade-like effect may have been only a windbreak. 

It is a matter of regret that it was not possible to continue excava- 
tion longer at this site in a further attempt to explore this interest- 
ing village, which seemed to extend southward and westward to the 
creek bank. However, a time limit was imposed by the necessity 
of completing the excavation in time to allow the early spring plant- 
ing of corn in this very fertile valley. As it was, the owner delayed 
the planting two weeks beyond the time set, in order that an exten- 
sion of the trenching might be made, which resulted in the finding 
of these last features. 


ARTIFACTS 


The artifacts found on this site are such as usually occur in gen- 
eral excavations of a village. A few shell hoes were found scattered 
in the center of the mound, and a few simple bone and antler awls 
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and implements were found in the general digging on the village site. 
A large number of sandstone mortars and pestles were found, to- 
gether with the usual type of hammerstones made from river pebbles 
of various sizes and of many different materials. Most of this ma- 
terial was fragmentary, evidently the wastage of the village, and 
much of it was too crude to be of any special diagnostic value. A 
few sandstone disks and one limestone discoidal are shown in plate 
31, b, together with a few of the more perfect celts, made of granite, 
hematite, and limestone, from the general digging. A few frag- 
ments of steatite occurred, which were seemingly portions of broken 
vessels. Most of the flint material was but little more than crude 
flakes. Plate 31, 6, shows the types of projectile points recovered on 
this site. 

Both the amount and the quality of the stone artifacts from this 
site were very disappointing, as they gave little definite information. 
All such material, however, seemed to be definitely prehistoric. How- 
ever, during the excavation of the village site a workman found one 
small amber bead and another found a button made from a thin 
embossed sheet of silver, laid on a wooden disk and crimped on 
the back. Though tarnished by long burial in the earth, the metal 
took on its former luster after a little polishing. The wooden back- 
ing was badly decayed. These objects were found on the village 
site at an uncertain depth—at the most not more than 14 inches from 
the surface. They were taken from the earth as it was thrown 
out on the pile, and, since the land had long been in cultivation, their 
exact depth at the time of their discovery, if known, would have 
but little significance. 

In the excavation of the mound above the structure referred to as 
Structure No. 2 a workman shoveled out a copper coin with the 
bead and button above referred to. This coin, which was much 
worn, was about the size of our present half dollar. It was taken 
from a depth of about 18 inches, as nearly as can be determined. 
Unfortunately, the workman who first found the coin put it in his 
pocket and did not report it to the field party supervisor until 
nearly 2 hours later, after a fellow-workman had mentioned seeing 
the coin. An investigation made immediately by the supervisor 
seemed to establish the fact that the coin came from a depth of at 
least 18 inches below the present surface of the mound. It was, 
seemingly, much too deep to have ever been disturbed by the cul- 
tivation of the soil. This depth very closely approximates the old © 
floor level of the secondary (and perhaps the last) structure to have 
been built on this portion of the mound. It is quite possible, and 
it is believed highly probable, all facts being considered, that this 
coin was carried to the floor of this structure by its last owner. It 
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bore on one face, dimly but definitely, the words / pluribus Unum, 
and on the other side a faint inscription which was finally deciphered 
and discovered to be Nova Caesarea. 

Several objects were sent to Dr. John R. Swanton, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, for possible identification. Of these objects, 
_ Dr. Swanton writes: 

The coin was readily identified as having been minted by the State of New 
Jersey, of which Nova Caesarea is an old name. The date is 1787, but there 
must have been many others, as a good specimen is valued only at 25 cents. 
It may have been brought into the country in 1788 when Governor Sevier was 
engaged in warfare with the Cherokee and burned many of their towns. I do 
not know how to place the other two objects. 

It is to be regretted that it was not possible to have had a more 
exact knowledge of the level at which this coin was found. How- 
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ever, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that this coin was car- 
ried onto this site after 1787, and probably carried on the floor of 
this town house by some men, red or white matters not, before the 
town house with its earth-covered roof collapsed to bury it 18 inches 
or more below the top of the mound. The important possibility 
certainly presents itself that this town house was open and the floor 
was accessible to someone in 1787 or thereafter. The suggestion 
seems to point to a comparatively late occupancy of this site by its 
builders. 
POTTERY 


The pottery from this site seems to be characterized by vessels of 
utility of fairly large size. It is all shell tempered and of medium 
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to coarse texture. These large vessels are true pots, and, as to decora- 
tion, fall into three classes: plain, textile marked, and cord paddled. 
The textile-marked sherds seem to be characteristic “salt pans” of large 
diameter and straight walis, with the usual range of weave impres- 
sions. Plate 32, a, shows a textile-marked sherd of large mesh. 
The warp strands are 114 inches apart and are twined about three- 
ply plaited woof strands as large as three-eighths of an inch in 
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FicguRE 20.—Drawing restoration of large vessel. 


diameter. This vessel shows a diameter, as measured from this sherd, 
of over 25 inches. 

Most of the larger plain and paddle-marked pots show a slightly 
flaring rim with round handles, as shown in plate 32,5. Many of 
these handles rise above the rim of the vessel and terminate in a 
single or double lobe. Some handles are further decorated on the 
outside face with pits or lobes. 

Figure 20 is a drawing restoration of a large vessel typical of this 
site. This restoration shows a true pot, 11 inches outside diameter 
and 9 inches high, with a mouth 9 inches in diameter. 
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The preservation of sherds on this site was fairly good, but many 
had become very soft and had lost all shell content. 

Plate 32, a, shows a number of rare forms found on this site. A 
few sherds of polychrome ware of lightweight gray clay with yellow 
slip were found. The sherd in lower left-hand corner of plate 32, a, 
is a type of very heavy grit-tempered hard ware. The marking seems 
to be a textile impression but not a twined weave. The sherd shows 
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FIGURE 21.—Drawing restoration of large vessel. 


a straight wall with unmodified lip. Tn both material and decora- 
tion it appears foreign to this site. 

One rim fragment of a heavy sandstone vessel 114 inches in thick- 
ness was found showing long chisel marks. This vessel seems to 
have been cut from solid stone after the manner of the manufacture 
of a steatite vessel, and has the usual lug below the rim. A few 
fragments of steatite vessels were found. _ 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


From the evidence presented, Site No. 5 is obviously a village site 
which seems to have been occupied by dwelling houses before the 
central mound was erected. The rectangular houses were made of 
small logs, lashed together at the top and probably thatched with 
cane and grass. There seems to have been no evidence to show that 
they were covered with earth. Later, town houses were built on 
the village site, on ground formerly occupied by dwellings. These 
town houses were of the “small-log” type. The wall logs were set in 
trenches and bent and lashed together at the top. They were earth- 
covered so that the mound grew in height with the collapse of each 
successive building on the site. While the construction here was 
quite like that reported from Site No. 2, yet it differed from it in 
one character which was found only on this site, namely, the use 
of stone in trenches. This feature of the construction is illustrated 
in figure 19. Beside the horizontal log at the bottom of the trench, 
large stones were also placed in the bottom of the trench, outside 
the structure, to brace the horizontal log. This construction was 
used in whole or in part on three of the four town houses associated 
with this mound. The only one in which stones were not used had 
a subterranean floor, and the logs were set in the hardpan. 


Srre No. 6—HILL FARM STONE MOUNDS 


Harvey Hill farm is on the north side of Clinch River about three- 
fourths of a mile south of Rule, Union County, Tenn. 

This site is interesting because of the presence of three small 
mounds made of earth and stone. Mound No. 1 is about 900 feet 
north of Clinch River. Mounds Nos. 2 and 8 are about 500 feet 
distant from the river and some 400 feet southeast from Mound 
No. i. 

Mound No. 1 had been built up of earth and limestone slabs. It 
was circular, about 26 feet in diameter, and had been very much 
disturbed. Local residents reported that it had been dug into sev- 
eral times. In a test pit 10 feet wide and 11 feet long, sunk to the 
disturbed depth of 5 feet, the humus line was found to be 36 inches 
below the original mound surface. 

Mound No. 3, also made of earth and stone slabs, had been prac- 
tically destroyed by cultivation. Its existence was shown only by 
midden soil about 6 inches deep and scattered stone slabs, 

Mound No. 2 was a circular mound about 40 feet in diameter and 
about 214 feet deep. The mound was on the line of a rail fence and, 
because of three large cedar trees growing on its surface, it had been 
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a. Irvin Village Site at Caryville, Tenn. Site No. 5. 


b. Central Mound, Site No. 5. (Five men mark the extent of the site.) 
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a. Horizontal mold between vertical molds and b. Humus-filled trench contiguous with post 
line of stones on outside wall oftrench. Struc- molds in clay. Secondary floor, Structure No. 
ture No. 1, Site No. 5. 1, Site No. 6. 


c. Central fireplace. Feature No. 15, Structure No. 1, Site No. 5. 
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BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY BULLETIN 118 PLATE 24 


a. Line of stones. Feature No. 9, Site No. 5. 


6. Line of post molds above primary floor. Structure No. 2, Feature No. 25,.Site No. 5. 
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a. Close-up of charred roof, showing grass and split cane on top of logs. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. 


6. Primary floor, charred structure removed. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. 
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a. Line of old excavation into hardpan. Pri- 6. Charred strings from roof of Structure No. 2, 
mary floor. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. Site No. 5. 


c. Seat of clay, partially uncovered. Structure No. 2, Feature No. 24, Site No. 5. 
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a. Longitudinal section of molds around northeast corner of primary floor. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. 


b. Rectangular post-mold pattern in north trench. Feature No. 23, Site No. 5. 
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BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY BULLETIN 118 PLATE 31 


a. West trench. Feature C, Site No. 5. 


6. Stone artifacts. Site No. 5. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY BULLETIN 118 PLATE 32 


a. Miscellaneous sherds from the general digging. Site No. 5. 


6. Variations of loop handles on jar B, from general digging. Site No. 5. 
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saved from cultivation and the tree roots had discouraged its ex- 
ploitation. It was built of earth and contained limestone slabs. 
Excavation revealed a well-defined floor of a structure outlined by 
the usual post-mold pattern. On this floor there was a central altar 
and a clay seat against the south wall. The floor was composed of 
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FIGURE 22. 


sand and clay mixed and was 2 inches thick. It was well indurated 
and cracked by numerous tree roots growing underneath it. Below 
the clay floor there was an even layer of humus about 4 inches thick 
which contained many fragments of chert. The post-mold pattern 
shown in figure 22 indicated a structure 31 feet long by 24 feet wide. 
On this prepared clay floor split-cane impressions indicated the use 
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of a cane matting. Plate 33, a, shows this floor with seat and altar. 
The seat shown in plate 128, 6, was made of hard clay and was set 
in the middle of the southeast wall of the structure and built up 
against it. The dimensions of this seat are shown in figure 23. 
Since this seat rested on a layer of midden soil 1 inch thick it would 
seem that its construction had been subsequent to the laying of the 
floor. 

The clay fireplace or altar was a rectangle, 52 inches by 40 inches, 
with rounded corners. It was raised 2 inches above the floor level 
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and had a central concave basin 18 inches in diameter. The whole 
fireplace had a smooth surface and was well-made and hard-burned. 
The basin, which was about 5 inches deep, was filled with white 
ashes. 

The floor of the mound was covered by the remains of a partially 
burned structure which had collapsed. Plate 134, a, shows a portion 
of this burned structure resting on the clay altar. This material 
consisted of small poles with cane and grass thatching. The only 
other feature on the floor of this structure is indicated as Feature 
No. 8 on the plat, figure 22. This was a small pit, 10 inches in diam- 
eter and 10 inches deep, completely filled with several hundred un- 
perforated gastropod shells. 
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a. Post-mold pattern, seat, and altar. Mound No. 2, Site No. 6. 


6. Stone on primary floor. Site No. 7. 
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ARTIFACTS 


One perforated shell hoe was found in the excavation of Mound 
No. 2. Besides this, only a small quantity of potsherds was found. 
All sherds were shell-tempered, of coarse texture, and were mostly 
plain. A few showed cord markings. All were in a poor state of 
preservation. 


CoNnNCLUSION 


Mound No. 2 of this site thus appears to be a typical “small-log” 
town house with seat and altar. This would suggest a village on the 
surrounding area. None was found beyond the evidence of Mounds 
Nos. 1 and 2. It would seem that they may have represented burial 
mounds—graves in stone, covered with earth. However, their de- 
struction had been too complete to draw any definite conclusions. 
Perhaps the most that can be said is that Site No. 6 represents the 
remains of a small community, seemingly closely related to Sites Nos. 
2 and 5. 


Stte No. 7—WILSON FARM MOUND 


The Wilson farm is on the south side of Clinch River, about 114 
miles south and east of Site No. 6. It is on the opposite side of 
Clinch River. , 

This site consists of a single earth-and-stone mound about 300 
feet from the bank of the river. The site had been in cultivation 
so long that the mound had been reduced to a height of 18 inches 
above the level of a hard-burned floor which was composed of dark 
loam and sand. The mound had evidently been circular but the 
diameter could not be determined because the outer edge of the 
floor had been disturbed by the plow. In and near the center of 
the mound a considerable area was floored with large flat stones, 
as shown in plate 33, 6. It is believed that the scattered stones 
found nearby had been dislodged and moved from the central area 
of cultivation. Under this pile of stones and on the mound floor, 
but raised 6 inches above it, was a circular fireplace 314 feet in 
diameter. This fireplace was made of clay, evidently brought in 
for the purpose. The surface was smooth and there was a slight 
concave depression in the center. There was no evidence remaining 
of any structure on this site and no other features. Figure 24 
shows the probable extent of the mound, the area excavated, and 
the remaining floor, with stone pile. 


Porrery 


A very small quantity of sherds was obtained from this excava- 
tion. These show that textile-marked, cord-impression, and plain 
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ware were used. All were of rather coarse texture, shell-tempered. 
The scarcity of artifacts was due to the almost complete destruction 
of the site by cultivation, 


CoNCLUSION 


From the potsherds found on this site it would appear that Site 
No. 7 is related to Site No. 6 just north of it on the opposite side 
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FIGURE 24. 
of the river. It may in fact have been an extension of the same 
village. 
Site No. 8—RICHARDSON FARM MOUND 
The Richardson farm is about 0.5 mile south of Agee and lies 


on a high level ridge of land between the Clinch and Powell Rivers 
overlooking their confluence (fig. 25). The topography of the 
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country is in the nature of low rolling foothills, the slopes of which 
are badly eroded. The crests of the ridges are mostly cleared and 
in cultivation. This site is marked by the presence of a single 
mound, situated in a level plowed field, which has been in cultiva- 
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FIGURE 25. 


tion for more than half a century. There was no other evidence 
of prehistoric occupation. There was no midden material notice- 
able in the field and the present owner states that he had no knowl- 
edge of any such evidence having been brought to light during the 
cultivation of this field. 
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The mound was approximately 60 feet in diameter and about 5 
feet high. It was impossible to determine its original size and 
shape because of erosion. The humus line was poorly defined under 
a primary floor. The excavations here revealed that there had been 
at least three structures erected on this site, each having a post- 
mold pattern and a prepared floor. Evidence of a tertiary floor 
was encountered about 1 foot below the apex of the mound. This 
floor was badly torn up by the plow and it was impossible to follow 
it with sufficient exactness to make sure of its extent or to locate the 
structure which may have been upon it. 

A secondary floor was discovered 14 inches below the tertiary floor. 
This floor revealed a rectangular post-mold pattern 24 feet by 30 
feet, as shown in figure 26. The north side of this pattern was 
made up of three lines of molds at the eastern end of the wall. It 
is possible that a portion of this pattern, as well as a portion of 
the south wall, may be due to the extension of posts of the tertiary 
structure down into the secondary floor. This point was difficult 
to determine because of the disturbance above this level. Plate 35, a, 
shows this secondary floor 34 inches above the primary floor. In 
the secondary floor was an elliptical pit, 8 feet 7 inches by 28 
inches and 18 inches deep, near the east end of the structure. This 
pit was well defined with hard-baked bottom and sides which were 
cracked as if by heat. (PI. 36, a.) 

At the base of the Pores the primary floor with rectangular 
post-mold pattern was uncovered, as shown in plate 34. This struc- 
ture was 25 feet by 35 feet. The floor plan is shown in figure 27. 
This building was constructed in the usual way, i. e., by excavating 
four trenches for the reception of the base ends of vertical posts. 
Horizontal molds inside the structure at the top of the trenches and 
outside the structure at the bottom of the trenches, as shown in plate 
36, 6, were made by the decay of logs laid horizontally to brace the 
vertical posts. The plat of the floor shows that the trenches stopped 
before reaching the corners. These trenches were 12 inches wide 
and 14 inches deep. The primary floor, shown in plate 35, 6, ex- 
tended beyond the structure walls about 2 feet. Plate 35, c, is a 
view of the southeast corner of the primary floor, showing a cross 
section of the vertical post molds in the trench and, at a lower level 
and outside, horizontal log molds. The figure also shows the shallow 
small molds at the corner, arranged in an arc. In this picture (pl. 
35, d@) another corner of this structure is shown, illustrating how the 
small stakes at the corners were driven into the floor. 

On the primary floor and centrally located almost against the east 
wall was a clay seat. The base of this seat was 6 feet 6 inches. It 
was 24 inches broad and had a vertical thickness of 12 inches. This 
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seat was made of baked clay. While definitely formed, it was not 
much harder than the clay of the mound surrounding it, and the top 
section of this seat, which was but a few inches higher than the base, 


was cut away by workmen before its nature was discovered. A thin 
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FIGURE 26. 


layer of charcoal on the floor below the seat shows that the floor had 
In 


been used before the seat. was built. 
Near the center of the structure was a circular baked fireplace, 5 
feet in diameter, which was raised 2 inches above the floor level. 


it were two small pits 8 inches in diameter. 
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a. Ash pit in secondary floor. Site No. 8. b. Inside and outside horizontal molds. Site 
- No. 8. 


c. Cane impressions on primary floor. Site No. 8. 
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On this floor of hard clay were several areas showing the print of 
split cane laid as a floor covering, as may be seen in plate 36, c. The 
finding of fine white sand on portions of this floor suggested that it 
was used as a floor covering. 


Porrery 


The small amount of pottery from this site was in a poor state of 
preservation. The sherds show only plain and grass-paddled impres- 
sions. Two round handles were found. The total amount recovered 
was too small to warrant very definite conclusions. One badly dis- 
integrated biconcave quartz discoidal was found. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It would appear that Site No. 8, because of multiple construction on 
the mound site, had once been the center of an important village. 
From the nature of the topography, if any village ever existed ero- 
sion has probably destroyed all evidence of it. However, it was a 
matter of regret that conditions did not permit excavation within the 
cultivated area about the mound. The manner of erecting buildings 
here seems quite similar to the other sites described as having the 
“small-log” type of construction. From this we would assume that 
here, too, the town house was “earth covered” and the mound raised 
only by the collapse of such earth-covered structure. 


Srrz No. 9—HARRIS FARM MOUNDS 


The Harris farm is on Cedar Creek Road about 9 miles east of 
La Follette. It lies in a rolling country of tall red-clay hills, on the 
east bank of Powell River, 13 miles upstream from its mouth. The 
soil is fertile and most of the area in Cedar Creek Valley has long 
been in cultivation. Plate 37, a, shows the actual site with working 
parties in the middle distance, and gives a view of the topography of 
the region. The Harris farm lies on a broad sloping ridge sur- 
rounded on three sides by high hills, which rise nearly 300 feet higher 
than its highest point. On the east the land slopes down rapidly to 
the level of Powell River. With the flooding of Powell River the 
Harris site will be covered with water to a depth of about 60 feet. 

Archaeological interest here centered in two low mounds on the 
central ridge, about 600 feet east of the river. They were in a field 
which had long been in cultivation and which had been plowed in the 
fall in anticipation of spring planting. The long cultivation of this 
area had assisted erosion to such an extent that the mounds appeared 
only as gentle elevations on the ridge when viewed against the sky 
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line, as shown in plate 37, 6. The plot of the Harris site, showing 
location of mounds and distance from the river, is presented in 
figure 28. 

Mowunp No. 1 


Mound No. 1, which was 70 feet in diameter, was approximately 
circular. Long-continued erosion had made it impossible to estimate 
either the original size or height of this mound. It was built of 
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mixed red and yellow clays and contained bits of charcoal, some shell, 
and scattered potsherds, all of which seemed to indicate that in part, 
at least, the earth forming this mound had been gathered from an old 
village site. Upon excavation, a definite humus line was found which 
marked the original earth surface. Scattered post molds in the hard- 
pan were revealed in great numbers and, in the southern half of the 
mound, a definite structure was discovered. Figure 29 shows the 
floor plan of Mound No. 1 and the distribution of post molds. Besides 
the structures, there were two other interesting features. 

Feature No. 1 was a circular depression on the hardpan clay, beyond 
the limit of the structure, in the southwest portion of the mound as 
shown in figure 29. This depression, about 9 feet in diameter and 5 
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inches deep, was filled with ashes, charcoal, and midden deposit con- 
taining much shell, some animal bones, and potsherds. Feature No. 2 
was an elliptical depression on the floor outside and north of the 
structure, filled with midden material and ashes, containing consider- 
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able shell and some pottery fragments. This ash bed was 39 feet 
long and had a maximum width of 15 feet. 

The rectangular structure, the location of which is given in figure 
29, is shown in plate 38. A detailed ground plan of the structure is 
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shown in figure 30. This structure was 27 feet 8 inches long and 24 
feet 6 inches wide. Trenches had been dug for the reception of the 
base of vertical posts. These vertical posts were held in place by 
a horizontal log at the bottom of the trench, on the outer side of the 
trench. No horizontal molds appeared inside the vertical molds. 
Corners were made by driving small poles in the earth, in the form 
of an arc. ‘There was no evidence of any fire within the rectangular 
structure. A difference in the nature of the soil within and without 
the structure was easily observable. Another definite vertical cleav- 
age plane? appeared immediately over the line of post molds. 
Within the structure the soil was darker and mixed with more 
charcoal, dark red and yellow clays. Outside the line of post molds 
was a yellowish and brown clay which seemed to have been piled 
against the outside of the structure. On the west side of the struc- 
ture the post molds slanted to the west in the softer earth above 
the floor in which the bases of the posts were embedded. This seemed 
to indicate that the wall of the structure leaned outward for a con- 
siderable time before its final destruction by decay. There was no 
evidence of any burned structure in the mound and no evidence that 
any other structure had been erected on the site. From the evidence 
here, and from other sites,’ the author is convinced that many of 
these wooden structures in the basin were covered over with earth. 
Some structures had earth on their roofs to a depth of 3 or more 
feet. A close inspection of the remains of the structure in Mound 
No. 1 seems to demonstrate that it stood as long as it could with- 
stand the forces of nature—wind, water, frost, and gravity. When 
the roof logs became so decayed that they could no longer sustain 
the weight of the earth on the roof they collapsed. This let the 
roof earth fall into the center of the mound, carrying with it the 
log framework on which it rested. By so doing, the falling roof 
slightly pressed outward the tops of the wall posts which still re- 
mained, giving to them in some sections of this post-mold pattern 
the outward slant which was observed. The falling of such a roof 
would account for the vertical cleavage line observed, if it is under- 
stood that the soil on the roof was of a different texture from that 
which was piled up against the wall. This is an observed fact, 
often repeated in this basin. The earth on the roof is the same 
color and content as the adjacent village. Any kind of soil, even 
with a large humus content, would lie on the roof. But the builders 
seemed to understand that it took a clean, tough clay, free from 
humus, to stand up well when piled against the walls outside such 
a structure. It is an observed fact that on this site, as on others 


1See Site No. 2. 
2See Mound No. 2. 
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in the basin, the earth outside the vertical cleavage plane is clean, 
yellow clay, free from humus. Further, the condition in which this 
structure pattern under the mound was found is so obviously the 
result of natural forces, unhindered and unmodified by the acts of 
man, as definitely to suggest that this structure was still standing 
when abandoned by its builders, and that it so remained until the 
agencies of time brought about its collapse. After its collapse, the 
leveling process of erosion made it possible for the early settlers to 
begin the cultivation of this site, which has continued for nearly a 
hundred years. 


Mowunp No. 2 


Mound No. 2 was located about 200 feet west of Mound No. 1. It 
was constructed of mixed red and yellow clay and contained scat- 
tered periwinkle shells throughout. The mound was about 65 feet 
in diameter, its original size being difficult to estimate because of 
erosion. This mound was on the highest part of the ridge and on 
three sides sloped rapidly from the crest. This fact, together with 
the long cultivation of the soil, had produced considerable spreading 
of the earth from the top of the mound. 

Excavation revealed a humus line which was easily observed. 
Below this, and extending out into the cultivated field, were scat- 
tered post molds, as shown in the floor plan of excavation in figure 
31. As excavation proceeded a floor was uncovered which was at 
first thought to be the primary floor of the mound, but which later 
proved to be a secondary level. On this secondary floor a rectan- 
gular structure 28 by 40 feet was uncovered, as shown by the post- 
mold pattern. Outside the structure, but at a secondary level, were 
a number of interesting features, located as shown in figure 31. 

Feature No. 1 was a group of fire-cracked stones mingled with 
charcoal which covered an area 27 inches by 382 inches. Feature 
No. 1 was located just outside the southeast corner of the secondary 
structure and also appears in the left foreground of plate 39, which 
shows the secondary floor completely uncovered. Feature No. 3 was 
a pile of small burned limestones mixed with charcoal and ashes. 
Feature No. 4 was a pile of charred shelled corn. The pile was 1 
foot wide, 114 feet long, and 3 inches thick. The corn was covered 
over with small pieces of split cane and it lay upon a flooring of 
split cane. There was no weaving of the cane apparent. The ground 
plan of the secondary structure is shown in figure 32. The usual 
trenches with outside horizontal logs were used to hold the vertical 
posts in place. This structure was very nearly oriented on the car- 
dinal direction, and was very uniformly constructed, except at the 
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corners. Each corner was finished in a different manner, as shown 
in figure 32. The horizontal molds of this structure, as is generally 
the case where they are found, are of smaller diameter than the ver- 
tical posts, and they are often crooked, as if the logs which formed 
them had been pulled out of shape by being tightly bound to the 
vertical posts. There were no horizontal molds inside the post-mold 
pattern. 

The outstanding feature of this secondary floor were a clay seat 
and an elaborate fireplace or altar. The clay seat, Feature No. 7, 
is shown in plate 130, a. The dimensions of this two-step seat are 
given in figure 33. The seat was made of hard-packed clay, seem- 
ingly baked by fire. The surface was smooth and the whole 
well preserved. It was located against the east wall nonsym- 
metrically, as shown in figure 32, and thus faced the west. The post 
molds of the wall came up directly against the back of the top step. 
The dimensions of the steps, particularly the 6-inch elevation of the 
top step over the lower, which was 9 inches thick, did not make a 
convenient seat when used as one might use a modern chair. How- 
ever, when one sat cross-legged on the top step, the lower step was in 
Just the right position to be quite comfortable. Both the steps had 
slightly concave surfaces. It would seem that this seat was used by 
the “presiding officer” at functions conducted within this building. 
It is easy to imagine that the comfort of such a seat would be in- 
creased by covering it with a skin of deer or bear when used on 
occasions of ceremony. In addition, one can imagine that the wall 
immediately behind served not only as a “back” for the seat, but 
on occasions of moment was decorated with the emblems of sig- 
nificance and implements of service, as reported by early travelers in 
other parts of the country. 

Feature No. 6 was a clay fireplace or altar on the secondary floor. 
This altar was made of hard-baked clay and was 6 feet square. The 
top surface was raised 3 inches above the secondary floor. The cor- 
ners were slightly rounded, and near each was a circular concave 
basin 19 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep, as shown in plate 
133, a. Portions of this altar were well preserved, but some of the 
corners were cracked and broken away, in a manner suggesting in- 
tentional partial destruction by their last associates. A portion of 
these fragments was removed by workmen before its nature was dis- 
covered. The basins had been very carefully wrought. The surfaces 
were smooth and of reguiar curvature, and all four were remarkably 
uniform in size and symmetrically placed. Further, while the altar 
was near the center of the structure it was not symmetrically placed 
with reference to the wall, but was so nearly oriented along the car- 
dinal directions as to show no deviation therefrom by field methods 
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of observation. In the center of this altar was a firepit, elliptical in 
shape, 28 inches by 14 inches and 12 inches deep. This pit was filled 
with fine wood ashes and charcoal. At this stage of the excavation 
a long-continued rainy season, with intermittent freezing of the 
soil at night, interfered with the careful and critical study of the 
actual floor surface of this secondary structure, which study would 
have been made had conditions permitted. It was found impossible, 
after work was resumed, even by the most careful and painstaking 
effort, to sweep off the actual floor. Frost action and excessive rain 
had destroyed the records sought. 
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After the secondary floor had been cleared as carefully as possible 
and the features photographed, it was decided that the central con- 
tent of the structure should be removed to allow a vertical slicing of 
the post molds from the inside, so that the method of construction of 
the building might be investigated. It was proposed to leave the 
seat and the altar in place and attempt to show them in relation to 
the longitudinal section of the post molds below the floor level. At 
once a lower and primary level of occupation was discovered. This 
was first made apparent by the presence of a burned and collapsed 
building under the secondary floor. This structure was uncovered, 
as Shown in plate 40. 

Since the primary structure was smaller and lay almost entirely 
within the secondary structure, the primary fioor level could be found 
outside the primary structure and within the secondary. When the 
post molds of the larger secondary structure were cut down longi- 
tudinally to the primary floor it became apparent that the burned 
structure had collapsed after burning, but in falling had not reached 
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the primary floor. In sections of the collapsed wall every post was 
shown by its charred remains, the basal end terminating exactly in a 
post mold at the boundary. But these posts in falling had been held 
up off the primary floor by as much as a foot or more of red clay. 
Although the clay was under the fallen and burned wall and rested 
on an unburned floor, yet it was hardened and discolored as a result 
of the considerable heat action. The clay immediately over portions 
of this structure showed much less effect of burning. Further, por- 
tions of this fallen structure were not all at the same level above the 
primary floor. The conclusion seemed inevitable that this structure 
before burning had been covered with earth. While the structure 
was burning, the clay on top of the building, due to its position, was 
subject to considerable heat. As the burning progressed, holes in the 
wooden structure allowed some portion of this burned clay, on the 
roof of the building, to fall through to the primary floor. Finally, 
the whole building collapsed, with the result that where the roof 
clay had fallen in on the primary floor it prevented the charred walls 
from reaching that level when they fell later. Careful observation 
here seemed clearly to demonstrate that this was what happened on 
this site, and definitely suggests that the roof of the structure was 
covered with earth before the burning. It would seem utterly im- 
possible for earth to have been carried and placed on this structure 
while it was burning, which would have been necessary if the condi- 
tion here presented was to have been attained. In plate 41 are shown 
portions of this structure, a foot or more above the structure floor, 
held up by the burned earth wnderneath the charred remains. 

As soon as excavation inside the secondary structure was begun, 
another clay seat of two steps, shown in plate 131, a, was discovered 
on the primary floor. This seat against the south wall of the pri- 
mary structure was symmetrically located and is shown in figure 34, 
which is a ground plan of the primary floor. The seat was well 
preserved, very hard and dry, and had been fire-hardened. However, 
after having been exposed for several days and subjected to the 
action of the weather, with intervals of rain and hot sun, it began 
to crack and finally to crumble badly. It was, however, clear that 
the seat was well made originally. It had been made with smooth 
surfaces and comparatively square corners. The dimensions of this 
seat are shown in figure 35. 

Attention should be called to the large post mold nearly a foot in 
diameter located at the northwest corner immediately adjacent to 
this seat. This mold was too near the primary wall to serve any 
ordinary useful purpose in wall construction, and it definitely sug- 
gests some association with the seat. This mold is shown in a close- 
up of this seat in plate 131, a, shown with seats from other sites. 
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Upon the removal of the “altar” upon this secondary floor and the 
clearing of the fallen structure, another fire basin or altar was dis- 
covered in the primary floor. It was a square of hard-burned clay 
44. inches on the side raised about 2 inches above the floor level. The 
corners were rounded and in the center was a single circular concave 
basin 23 inches in diameter and nearly 4 inches deep at the center. 
A close-up of this basin or altar is shown in plate 132, 6, with other 
similar basins shown for comparisons. The altar was placed nearly 
symmetrically in the center of the structure, as shown in figure 34. 
When the altar was removed there was found under it two post 
molds 9 inches in diameter and about 18 inches deep. It was thus 
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revealed that the altar was built up of clay plastered over a depres- 
sion in the primary floor. 

When the primary floor was carefully swept off with whisk- 
brooms, a definite impress of split-cane matting was revealed. This 
cane formed a broad border along each wall, as shown in plate 42. 
The cane had been pressed into the clay floor, leaving an imprint of 
each stalk. Plate 43 shows a section of the interior edge of this 
cane-covered area and also shows how the whole surface of the floor 
was once dry and hard and cracked. It showed no evidence of fire. 
At the corners the imprints clearly showed that this border over- 
lapped from side and end to give a cross-checked pattern. Plate 44 
shows the entire plan of the post-mold structure of the primary 
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floor, mostly within this secondary structure pattern: In one portion 
of this post-mold pattern, where the secondary structure trench 
crossed obliquely, the primary trench and molds were superposed. 
The line of both trenches was observable, some of the primary molds 
having been filled by the secondary construction. 

Outside the structure, but on the primary floor of the mound, 
Feature No. 5 (fig. 81) was found. It proved to be an ash pit 36 
inches in diameter and 18 inches deep, filled will shells, ashes, and 
potsherds. On the primary floor, but under the seat of the secondary 
structure, was found a pit 3 feet by 4 feet, having a depth of 3 feet. 
This pit had been filled with refuse before the seat was constructed 
and was therefore in association with the primary floor. 

Outside the boundaries of the structure in both Mounds Nos. 1 and 
2 there were scattered post molds and other evidences of occupation. 
It is believed that an investigation of the surrounding area would 
have demonstrated the existence of a village site. However, the land 
had been plowed and made ready for planting, and permission could 
not be obtained for general digging in the cultivated fields. Further, 
the work on the two mounds continued up to the planting time, and 
but for the forbearance of the owner, must, for this reason, have 
been prematurely cut short. It is a matter of regret that no oppor- 
tunity was offered to search for a village site here and for any 
possible burial grounds that may have existed. 


Porrery 


In general, the bulk of the sherds were plain ware of medium 
thickness and very soft. Their general appearance suggests that 
they lay on the ancient village site sufficiently long to suffer consid- 
erable decay before being incorporated in the mounds. The two 
mounds seemed to be identical in this respect. The tempering ma- 
terial seemingly was shell, which, because of its complete removal 
in most sherds, left them porous and quite light in weight. They 
were so soft that many disintegrated in the attempt to wash them. 
Sherds of large vessels of utility forms were most frequently found. 
The plain sherds generally indicated large pots decorated only with 
round handles, some of which rise above the smooth rims to form 
single or double knobs, as shown in plate 45, a. No other type of 
handle was found on this site, which yielded 26 of the type shown 
in plate 45, a. 

With the heavy sherds were found some textile-marked sherds..- 
The number was small and did not exceed 5 percent of the total. 
These sherds, shown in plate 46, a, indicated quite a range of weaves. 
The textiles used were well made and were unusually deeply im- 
pressed in the clay, with the result that quite perfect impressions 
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a. Harris farm. Site No. 9. 


6. Mounds No. 1 and No. 2 on sky line. Site No. 9. 
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Inside edge of cane impressions, primary floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 
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a. Loop handle variations. Site No. 9. 


b. Artifacts from the general digging. Site No. 9. 
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a. Types of textile-marked salt-pan sherds from general digging. Site No. 9. 


b. Miscellaneous sherds, including a fragment of a pointed rim, a large bowl, and two effigy heads. 
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have remained. There seems to have been no attempt by the potter 
here to rub out the impression after removal of the cloth, as is so 
often the case. 

In plate 46, 6, is shown one plain sherd from which the tempering 
material has leached out, leaving numerous pits. This is the usual 
type here. The other sherds in this figure show types very rare on 
this site and, while present, they represent a very insignificant por- 
tion of the whole. They do, however, suggest contact with sites 
where these types were common. A few sherds (pl. 46, 6) showed 
grass-paddle and cord-paddle marks. This ware, small in quantity, 
seemed harder and better preserved than the plain sherds on this 
site. A few steatite sherds were found. 


ARTIFACTS 


Since no excavations were conducted in the village site which may 
have surrounded these two mounds, the artifacts found were limited 
to chance inclusions in the mounds as they were constructed. Plate 
45, b, shows a representative group. A larger number of perforated 
mussel shells were found throughout the mounds. Their broken 
distal ends show wear as if they had been used as scrapers or hoes. 
The large number of shell hoes (58 perfect specimens) suggests 
the method by which the hard red clay composing these mounds 
was dug. The mounds appeared to have been built from clean 
red and yellow clay, and to have contained a minimum of village 
midden. This fact accounts for the scarcity of artifacts and pottery 
from this site. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Site No. 9 seems clearly related to Sites Nos. 2, 5, and 6. It is per- 
haps the best example of the successive superposition of earth-cov- 
ered town houses, of the “small-log type of construction. It seems 
highly probable that the surrounding region would have shown evi- 
dence of a village site if excavation had been permitted. 


Sire No. 10—AUSMUS FARM MOUNDS 


This site is on the farm of John Ausmus, near Speedwell, Clai- 
borne County, Tenn. The farm is on the south side of Tennessee 
Highway No. 63, from La Follette to Middlesboro, and some 16 miles 
northeast of La Follette. The site is on the south side of Davis 
Creek in a large northward bend of this creek. Within this bend 
there is a plateau sloping gently to the creek in all directions. On 
the highest portion of this plateau are the remains of two mounds. 
These low earth mounds seem to be all that remains of what was 
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perhaps once a very considerable village. The whole plateau has 
long been in cultivation, and in the spring of 1934 was a hay meadow. 
Excavation was therefore not permitted in the whole area, but was 
confined to the limit of the two mounds. Permission to excavate 
was granted upon the condition that earth removed would be spread 
between the two mounds, some 250 feet apart, leaving the crest of 
the plateau as level as possible. This was done, so that while the 
mounds were completely removed, no attempt was made to determine 
the possible extent of the village site in the surrounding territory. 

To the north, about a mile airline, lies Cumberland Mountain, the 
nearest crest rising to an elevation of some 2,950 feet above sea level. 
The water level of Davis Creek, adjacent to this site, is approxi- 
mately on the 1,000-foot contour. 

To the southward the terrain rises irregularly, forming a low- 
lying ridge of foothills. The field in the immediate vicinity of the 
mounds has been in cultivation for several generations. Definite 
attempts by the owner to “plow down” these mounds at each culti- 
vation of this area has assisted natural erosion in spreading the tops 
ef the mounds over areas much larger than they originally occupied. 
This long-continued effort to reduce the height of these mounds, in 
order to facilitate cultivation, made it very difficult to ascertain 
exactly the original dimensions of the mounds. Each mound seemed 
to have had its height reduced by at least as much as 3 feet at its 
highest point. 7 


Mounp No. 1 


This mound is the larger of the two on the site. It is oval in 
shape, about 130 feet long, north and south, and 110 feet broad, 
east and west. The lowest floor had been placed on original clay 
hardpan, by the removal of original topsoil. The original humus 
line extended only under that portion of the area which had been 
built up by erosion. The area was staked in 10-foot squares—140 
feet north and south by 120 feet east and west with 0.0 reference 
point at the northeast corner of the excavated area. The mound was 
completely removed. Because of an ample supply of available labor, 
excavation was conducted on two sides of the mound simultaneously. 
Each 10-foot square was cut down to the undisturbed hardpan, so 
that each 10-foot section revealed a clean floor, and a verticai face 
which could be studied for profile. This method was continued until 
lines of large post molds revealed the presence of structure in the > 
mound above the base level. This trenching was carried on for all 
four faces, down to hardpan, until post molds were found in the 
upper portion of the mound. Trenching was then abandoned and 
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the remaining portion of the mound was “topped”, by removal of 
earth, to reveal a horizontal post-mold pattern as shown in plate 47.° 

Reference stakes were kept in position and carried down as earth 
was removed in horizontal sections by the use of hand barrows. 
This method has the distinct advantage of uncovering a whole post- 
mold pattern and revealing the size and orientation of the structure, 
as well as permitting the careful cleaning and study of the floor of 
the structure and its photography. However, it has the definite 
disadvantage of the loss of vertical profiles, which are so necessary 
in determining any intrusion through any horizontal stratification. 
This method of topping places an additional burden of responsibility 
on the excavator to catch at once all evidence of intrusion and to 
actually visualize in three dimensions what he sees, since there will 
be no profiles upon which later he may check his findings. 

The hardpan under the mound, outside of the central structure 
area, revealed numerous scattered post molds, ash beds, fireplaces, 
and other features, but in general they were so scattered that no 
significant arrangement could be observed. Figure 36 is a base chart 
of this mound floor. It shows the post molds, carefully plotted, as 
well as the special features indicated by number, as briefly described 
later. Within the central portion of this mound post-mold patterns 
were uncovered which seemed to show that eight different rectangu- 
lar structures had been built in succession on this restricted area. 
The various east-and-west walls differed but little in placement and 
orientation, but there seems to have been considerable shifting of 
the structure in the north-and-south direction. This, with some 
change in the actual length of the structure, made for a considerable 
variation in placement of the north-and-south walls. The structures 
occurred at different levels, and often the post-mold patterns of two 
structures would cross, or for a short space be nearly identical, due 
to molds from one floor extending from 18 to 24 inches below the 
level of the floor with which it was identified. Each of these struc- 
ture patterns will be described separately by number as a feature. 

As would be expected, occasionally portions of some early post- 
mold patterns had been destroyed by later construction, and it is 
rather surprising that as many as eight structures were still clearly 
discernible by almost complete patterns. It will be noted that the 
upper structure pattern began to show at a depth of only 1 foot 
below the top surface. The mound had been repeatedly plowed over 
with tractor-drawn gang plows, which not only completely destroyed 
all post molds touched but greatly assisted erosion by deep disturb- 
ance of the soil, and by dragging off a portion from the mound top 
with each cultivation. 

No one may ever know how many different structures were erected 
on this site, but it seems well within the bounds of possibility that 
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the height of the mound, when investigated, represented not more 
‘than half of its original height. The number of structures here 
would argue a considerable length of occupancy of this site, after 
it attained such importance as to demand a town house, The size 
of these structures would suggest a village of considerable popula- 
tion. The seventh and latest structure observable here—55 feet by 
27 feet—could possibly seat 240 men, allowing cach 6 square feet 
of floor space. If, for each person of sufficient importance to entitle 
him to a seat in the town house, we may assume four others in the 
village, the population here may well have numbered 1,000 inhabit- 
ants or more. 
SpectaL FEATURES 


Various special features to the number of 42, other than artifacts 
and burials, will be described in order. Their location will be shown 
on the base chart (fig. 86) by the symbol F. O. 

Feature No. 1—A small ash pit 18 inches in diameter and 13 
inches deep was found southwest of stake 12.5, associated with 13 
small stones irregularly arranged. This pit was in the present 
humus layer and had been covered over by erosion from the top of 
the mound. 

Feature No. 2—A pile of 83 small stones with no apparent ar- 
rangement was found near stake 1.3 at a depth of 16 inches. This 
pile of stones lies in a slight depression under the eroded portion 
of the mound in the present humus layer. The pile was 4 feet by 
3 feet and had in association a large fragment of pottery, a stone 
discoidal 2 inches in diameter, and a large animal bone. 

Feature No. 3—An area approximately 3 feet by 8 feet southwest 
of stake 1.4 contained 72 irregularly arranged stones surrounded by 
midden material. This area, also under the eroded portion of the 
mound, lies in a depression in the mixed clay and humus layer, just: 
above the hardpan. In the midden fragments of pottery and bone 
were found. The stones in this area—limestone and sandstone— 
showed no evidence of burning; neither did the bone fragments show 
any action of fire. 

Feature No. 4.—In the square 8.2-9.1, and 12 inches in depth, a 
group of 30 stones irregularly placed and associated with pottery 
fragments lay on the original humus surface. 

Feature No. 5.—Southwest of stake 11.4 a circular area 5 feet in 
diameter and 10 inches below the surface had become a deep red in 
color because of fire action. The area was well-defined and hard- 
burned. 

Feature No. 6.—Southwest of stake 11.5, 4 inches deep in the humus 
layer, seven stones, one quite large, were found in a close pile. 
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Feature No. 7—Near stake 11.6, three stones, one large, were sep- 
arated from a layer of ashes above them by a 3-inch layer of humus. 

Feature No. 8—Southwest of stake 1.8, at a depth of 20 inches, there 
was found a circular depression 3 feet in diameter and 5 inches deep, 
containing ashes and small stones. 

Feature No. 9—Southwest of stake 11.8 and 6 inches below the old 
humus line, an irregular area, shown on base chart, yielded a shell 
gorget, a stone pipe, and a stone celt, as shown in plate 48, a. This area 
was covered with burned logs. The artifacts were embedded in an ash 
and midden material layer 16 inhes thick. Four of the logs were 
uncovered for a length of 3 feet to 4 feet. They seemed to show no 
definite arrangement. Another log was found in square 10.8 at the 
same level. All were in such condition that they could be preserved 
for future study. 

Squares 12.9, 11.9, 12.8, 11.8 yielded a large amount of potsherds. 
The original humus line, which was quite distinct to the west, melted 
away gradually between 0.10 and 0.9 into the midden material in 
which these artifacts were found. No floor line showed on any of the 
walls to indicate the presence of a structure to which the burned logs 
might have belonged. The post molds in this area, although numer- 
ous, did not seem to outline a structure. 

Feature No. 10—Southwest from stake 11.6 and 6 inches above the 
original hardpan there was a burned-clay area 5 feet by 6 feet. In this 
fire area the clay was baked to a deep red. It was surrounded by 
midden material embedded in the original humus, which contained 
some mussel shells. No structure could be defined about this area. 

Feature No. 11.—Near stake 12.10 and 5 inches above hardpan 12 
stones were piled together in a circular pit 10 inches in diameter. 

Feature No. 12.—Southwest from stake 7.1 and 8 inches below the 
original ground surface there was found a burned-clay basin. This 
basin was mixed material just above the pure-clay hardpan. The 
material in which the vessel rested was different from the mixed mate- 
rial above the clay hardpan. A sharp line separated the two kinds of 
earth. This feature was taken out and its preservation attempted. 
However, contraction, due to loss of moisture, caused the specimen to 
crack badly. 

Feature No. 13.—At stake 10.7, 6 inches above hardpan, a group of 
17 stones embedded in ashes over an area 4 feet by 5 feet was found. 

Feature No. 14.—This feature was a post-mold pattern in the hard- 
pan defining a structure. It was roughly centered about stake 2.10 and 
was under that portion of mound area covered by eroded material. It 
was at a depth of 14 inches below the present surface. The pattern had 
maximum dimensions of 17 feet 9 inches length and 15 feet 8 inches 
width. The molds of this structure were irregularly placed but the 
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shape of the structure was definable. Inside the large (outside) struc- 
ture there may possibly have been the outline of a smaller structure, as 
the placement of the molds seemed to indicate that fact. Within this 
structure, near its southeast corner, was a well-preserved fire pit of 
irregular form about 6 feet by 8 feet. It contained bones, stones, and 
shells mixed in ashes. This structure and fire pit are shown in the 
foreground of plate 47. This structure may have predated the mound, 
and was, or had been, demolished when the larger structures in the 
mound were first constructed. Later erosion from the mound covered 
the remains of this structure and incorporated it in the mound area. 

Feature No. 15—Southwest of stake 11.10 was an ash bed 2 feet by 
3 feet and some 3 inches thick. 

Feature No. 16—Near stake 9.3 there was a horizontal mold con- 
necting two post molds in yellow-clay hardpan. It was sharply defined 
by black dirt running in a narrow strip in the yellow clay. The mold 
was 5 feet 5 inches long and 4 inches wide. These molds do not form 
a part of a defined structure. 

Feature No. 17.—A fire pit, near stake 6.5, lay just below the top 
humus layer of the mound. This pit was so much disturbed and 
broken by the plow that it was impossible to determine its exact 
shape and orientation. The portion remaining was burned hard-red 
to a depth of three-fourths inch and showed a definite curved edge. 
It is believed that this pit belonged to the eighth structure in the 
mound center, described as Feature No. 23. 

Feature No. 18—At stake 8.5 and 6 feet above hardpan there was 
a circular arrangement of 26 stones of varying sizes, to form a basin. 
The basin was nearly circular, varying in diameter from 20 inches to 
23 inches, and was 12 inches deep. This basin was filled with ashes 
and midden material, but from all evidence was not related to any 
structure. 

Feature No. 19——Above the area covered by the seventh structure, 
described later as Feature No. 27, many horizontal post molds were 
found centered about stake 7.6. These molds, shown in plate 49, a, 
were from 3.7 feet to 4.2 feet above the hardpan. They were defined 
by soft material and decayed wood in harder mixed material. There 
was a white ring of log mold around the soft decayed material. 
These molds of varying sizes were irregularly arranged from 2 
inches to 5 inches above the structure floor. They occur virtually 
over the entire floor, but the greatest concentration is near the center 
of the structure pattern. 

No evidence of fire was shown here, so it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the seventh structure was demolished and not burned 
when the construction of the eighth building was begun. The entire 
absence of charcoal on this site at all levels seems to show that none 
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of these structures were burned; and the nearly complete absence of 
horizontal molds at all levels, except this one, seems to indicate that 
the earlier buildings were removed from the site each time before a 
new building was erected. Had the buildings been allowed to col- 
lapse and fall in disarray, the wall and roof logs would surely have 
left horizontal molds at each level of a structure floor, as seems to 
have occurred in this instance. 

Feature No. 20.—This feature shows the definite relationship which 
existed between the seventh and eighth structure in the center of this 
mound. As the mound was topped by removal of horizontal slices, 
the post-mold patterns of two structures were apparent. ‘These 
proved to be the seventh and eighth structures built on this site. The 
floor of the eighth structure was 4 feet 4 inches above the hardpan 
and was so near the surface of the sides of the mound that it had 
been much damaged by the plow. The seventh structure floor was 
3 feet 3 inches above the hardpan and was well preserved. The floor 
of Structure No. 8 was about 13 inches above that of Structure No. 7, 
and since this was about the depth below the floor of the post molds 
of Structure No. 8, their bottom was at about the same level as the 
top of the molds of Structure No. 7. This relationship is shown in 
plate 50, a. The tops of these molds represent the floor level in each 
case. Plate 51 shows the method of topping the mound and shows 
the seventh and eighth structures blocked out. The post molds of 
the eighth structure are visible along the higher of the two blocks. 
The post molds forming this structure indicate that the posts were 
from 7 to 10 inches in diameter, which is much larger than those 
previously reported from the other sites in the Norris Basin. 

Feature No. 21.—Near stake 6.6 and from 5 feet to 5 feet 3 inches 
above the hardpan was an ash layer above the seventh floor and it 
was covered by a line of dark mold between this ash and the material 
above. 

Feature No. 22.—About stake 8.8 post molds in the clay hardpan 
outlined a structure of four equal sides, each side being 12 feet 8 
inches. The corners were not square. The pattern of this structure 
is shown in plate 49, b. 

Feature No. 23——This feature was the pattern of post molds out- 
lining two sides of the eighth structure. This pattern was 4.4 feet 
above the hardpan and seemed to indicate a structure 21 feet by 24 
feet. Only the south and east walls of the structure were indicated. 
The north and west sides of this post-mold pattern, which were not, 
found, may have been plowed away, because on those sides they 
would have been very near the surface. Besides Feature No. 17, 
previously described, there was a burned area on the same level 
which was thought to mark a portion of the floor of this structure. 
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Feature No. 25,—On the north end of the post-mold pattern of the 
seventh structure and 15 inches above the hardpan was a horizontal 
post mold, clearly defined, filled with decayed wood and soft material. 
The mold was 26 inches below the floor level of the seventh structure. 
This horizontal mold is shown in plate 52 in the left foreground. 

Feature No. 26—This feature was the system of post molds which 
outlined the fifth structure on this site. These molds were 1.8 feet 
above the hardpan. There was no floor which seemed definitely 
related to this structure. The outline was complete, but the tops of 
these molds showed up at a slightly lower level than those of the 
sixth structure. Within this structure were two clay fire pits de- 
scribed as Feature No. 28. Plate 53 shows the seventh, sixth, and 
fifth structures and the horizontal post mold, Feature No. 25, as well 
as the two clay fire bowls which are described below as Feature 
No. 28. 

Feature No. 27.—This was a post-mold pattern, shown in plate 
54, 6, and the floor defining the seventh structure. The surface was 
3.7 feet above the hardpan. The floor was clearly defined and sloped 
toward the center from all sides. The floor had a general south- 
eastward slope. Near the center of the area was an oval area about 
8 feet long, much discolored by fire. The seventh structure, as 
shown by post-mold pattern in figure 37, was 53 feet long and 32 
feet wide. 

Feature No. 28—Southwest of stake 7.5 there were two clay fire 
pits 1.9 feet above the hardpan. The northeast portion of both of 
these clay fire bowls was missing. This portion of the large bowl 
was probably destroyed in the building of the top and smaller bowl. 
The bowls were not quite concentric; both were made of hard-burned 
clay. It is thought, from their position, that these bowls were as- 
sociated with the fifth structure, Feature No. 26. The larger bowl 
was approximately 1.9 feet in diameter and the smaller had a length 
of 16 inches and a breadth of 10.5 inches. The association of these 
bowls is shown in plate 50, 0b. 

Feature No. 29.—The post molds outlining he sixth structure were 
1.9 feet above the hardpan. The floor of this structure and the fifth 
structure seem to have been the same. That there were two different 
structures, separate and complete, on this floor at different times 
seems certain. Features Nos. 28 and 31 were so located as to have 
been almost in the exact center of the post-mold outlines. Figure 38 
is a diagram of the sixth structure post-mold pattern which is well . 
shown in plate 48, 6. The post molds of this structure occurred at 
a slightly higher level than those of Feature No. 26. The fire pit, 
Feature No. 31, in the center of this structure, however, was at a 
lower level than the two fire bowls (Feature No. 28). 
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Feature No. 30.—The post-mold pattern outlining the fourth struc- 
ture was 18 inches above the hardpan. This pattern, shown in figure 
39, indicated a building 37.4 feet long by 26 feet wide. The height 
of the floor of this structure above that of the tertiary structure, 
Feature No. 39, varied from 2 inches to 12 inches. Along the borders 
of the structure the difference was least. It was greatest in the cen- 
ter, and on the south end it ranged from 11 inches to 13 inches. 
Plate 54, a, shows the post-mold patterns of the third and fourth 
structures. The top of the rim of the fire pit, Feature No. 35, is on 
the level of the fifth floor. The earth has been cut down to the 
fourth-floor level all around it. Note the 6-inch rule set on end. 
On the fourth floor the surface in the center of the area was basin- 
shaped on three sides—the north, east, and west. This caused the 
great height of the precedent floor above this—the fourth floor—at 
the center, and brought the post molds of these three structures to 
almost the same level on the north, east, and west sides. Plate 54, a, 
brings this relationship out very clearly. 

Feature No. 31,—Near stake 8.5 there was a baked-clay fire pit 15 
inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, filled with midden at top and 
gray ash at bottom. This feature occurred in the center of the sixth 
structure, Feature No. 29, and was on the floor level of that structure. 

Feature No. 83.—At the northern end of the seventh structure 
horizontal post molds were found just inside the pattern of vertical 
molds 15 inches above the hardpan. These molds were well-defined 
hollows partially filled with decayed wood. Their maximum length 
was 8 feet and their maximum diameter 6 inches. The molds are 
shown in plate 55, a. It is believed that these molds were made by 
roof logs which fell to the town-house floor when the structure was 
destroyed to make room for the erection of a new house above this 
floor level. 

Feature No. 34.—This feature indicates the relation of two clay 
platforms found on the northern end of the primary and secondary 
floors. ‘These platforms were easily defined, since they were made 
of clay and covered with midden. They were placed one just inside 
the primary structure wall and the other just inside the secondary 
structure wall. 

Feature No. 35.—At stake 7.6 a clay fire pit was found 22 inches 
in diameter and 8 inches deep, filled with gray ash. This pit was 
on the floor of the fourth structure. 

Feature No. 36.—Lying in the square 3.7-4.6, and precedent to the 
seventh structure in the mound, was a post-mold pattern in the orig- 
inal hardpan. This pattern shows an approximately rectangular 
structure 14.8 feet long and 13.8 feet wide. 

Feature No. 37—About stake 5.5 on the hardpan surface a group 
of some nine large stones were found standing on edge and irregu- 
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larly arranged. Each stone seemed to have been separately set in 
the hardpan. In the center of the group was a small fire pit of clay. 
No structure was definable as associated with this feature. 

Feature No. 38——This feature indicates the relationship between 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh structures. Plate 55, 6, is taken 
from stake 6.4, looking eastward. Figure 40 is a drawing showing 
exact dimensions of these relations. It is to be noted that fifth 
and sixth structure levels differ but little. 

Feature No. 89.—The third structure post-mold pattern is shown 
in figure 41. This pattern indicated a structure 25.5 feet long and 
99.4 feet broad. In the center of the structure there was a red- 
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burned area on floor 2.5 feet broad and 5 feet long. The floor of this 
structure at the south end was only about 2 inches above the second- 
ary floor. 

Feature No. 40.—Figure 42 shows the ground plan of the second- 
ary structure at a level of 8 inches above the hardpan. This struc- 
ture would appear to be 41 feet long by 27.8 feet wide. Whether 
the outline in this figure is the correct one for the secondary struc- 
ture depends on which molds are given to the primary structure. 
If the primary structure is the large one, as given in figure 48, all 
that can safely be said to belong to the secondary structure is the 
line of molds just south of the clay platform, Feature No. 41. If 
the primary structure is given by the smaller figures on Feature 
No. 42 this would “allow” a complete secondary structure as shown 
in figure 42. 
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Feature No. 41.—Near stake 9.5 on the secondary floor and just 
inside the south line of post molds a clay platform was raised 14 
inches above the floor level. This feature was dug out and removed 
before excavations were completed, and it was determined that 
both primary and secondary floors extended beneath this platform. 
It should be noted that four of the post molds shown were double. 
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Feature No. 42.—This feature was the post-mold pattern outlining 
the primary floor and structure. The correct interpretation of the 
system of molds shown in figure 42 is somewhat in doubt. The post- 
mold outline of the primary structure, on account of the great pro- 
fusion of post molds, could not be determined with certainty. Figure 
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43 shows two possible solutions of the problem. The diagram of this 
structure should be carefully compared with the diagram of the 
secondary structure, Feature No. 40. The holes in double circles 
appear to have been double, i. e., a large hole with a smaller hole 
inside. There was a definite soil demarcation in these doubled holes. 
Also there was a marked difference in hardness of the two colors 
of soil. The molds indicated by a cross in figure 43 may possibly 
be the northern end of the primary structure. If this is true, it 
would allow a complete secondary structure. Because of this uncer- 
tainty, the dimensions of the primary are either length 54.5 feet and 
width 28.5 feet or length 28 feet and width 27.6 feet. 

Feature No. 43.—The clay platform on the primary floor was lo- 
cated just north of stake 10.5. It was 7 feet long by 5 feet broad 
and 11 inches thick. It was built on the primary floor which ex- 
tended beneath it. Several post molds came down into it; but these 
were from the structure above and were not associated with the 
primary floor. 

Feature No. 44—On the primary floor, at stake 8.5, there was a 
circular fire pit 22 inches in diameter and 7 inches deep. From its 
placement it was believed to have belonged to the primary floor. 
The primary and secondary floors were identical at that point. It 
is situated near the center of the primary structure. 

Burial No. 1—Only one burial was found in this mound, that of 
a child probably about 6 years of age. It lay about 3 inches below 
the seventh structure near stake 7.5. It was embedded in yellow 
sand which lay in a depression of midden material. Due to the 
method of excavation in this portion of the mound, i. e., slicing by 
levels to floors, it was not possible to catch a vertical profile above 
the burial to determine if it was intrusive, and if so, the line from 
which the intrusion was made. All evidence, however, seems to indi- 
cate that burial was not intrusive. There was no evidence of burial 
on the floor of the seventh structure. 


Mounp No. 2. 


This mound, the smaller of the two, was located about 200 feet 
south of Mound No.1. Plate 56, a, shows a view of this mound from 
the southeast, with Mound No. 1 in the distance. The original mound 
was probably about 70 feet in diameter, but like Mound No. 1, it 
had long been in cultivation and had been plowed down and much 
eroded. It was staked 90 feet by 90 feet to get an area well outside 
the original mound base. As usual, the southeast stake was desig- 
nated 0.0. Excavation was begun by putting down a 10-foot trench 
along the south side of the mound and working out 10-foot squares 
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one at a time. As shown in plate 56, a, trench floors were kept clean, 
and vertical profiles every 10 feet were photographed and recorded. 
The method of slicing in 10-foot trenches was continued until the 
presence of the remains of structures was detected. The method was 
then abandoned, and the mound was topped in horizontal layers and 
blocked out to uncover post-mold patterns. All four faces of the 
mound were cleared by trenching before horizontal slicing was be- 
gun. There were only three definite floors discovered, although in- 
dications of at least five structures were found within the mound 
proper. It is possible that there were as many as seven structures. 
When the trenches reached the original hardpan under the eroded 
portion of the mound a complex system of post molds was found, 
indicating the presence of a village site and long occupancy before 
the mound was constructed. Special features to the number of 23 
were located on the base chart shown in figure 44, and are listed and 
described in order. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Feature No. 1—Outside the mound limits on the hardpan surface, 
near stake 2.8, a pile of stones was located. This pile of stones 
was in a charcoal area. Beneath them were animal teeth in a mid- 
den deposit. The pile was 2 feet in diameter and 11 inches thick. 

Feature No. 2.—At stake 7.8 a circular pile of small stones, mixed 
with charcoal and midden material, was found. The pile was 2.5 
feet in diameter and 9 inches thick. Associated with this material 
was a stone discoidal. 

Feature No. 3—Seven feet east of Feature No. 2 was another cir- 
cular pile of stones in charcoal and bone refuse. It was 2.7 feet 
in diameter and 12 inches thick. 

Feature No. 4.—Southwest from stake 7.2 and on the undisturbed 
base of the mound was an oval-shaped ash pit filled with ashes, 
charcoal, potsherds, small stones, and midden material. This pit 
was 3.8 feet long by 2.8 feet broad and extended down into the 
hardpan. 

Feature No. 5.—About stake 8.1 there was a somewhat circular 
ash heap, appearing in the post-mold region, but surrounded by no 
definite outline. This heap of ashes was about 5.5 feet in diameter 
and 12 inches thick. It contained potsherds, animal bones, a clay 
quoit, and flint points. 

Feature No. 6—Southwest of stake 7.4 was an oval-shaped ash pit 
extending into the hardpan from the original humus. This pit was 
4.3 feet by 3.2 feet. Its depth was uncertain since the walls had 
been broken down. It was filled with the usual midden material. 
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It was enclosed in a structure area, Feature No. 9, and may or may 
not have been associated with it. 

Feature No. 7.—\mmediately to the east of Feature No. 6 was a 
placement of stones in the charcoal area, above the hardpan, and 
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just north of stake 8.4. This stone area was 3.3 feet by 1.3 feet and 
6 inches thick. The stones were widely separated and mixed with 
charcoal, animal bones, shell, and potsherds. 

Feature No. 8.—Southwest from stake 8.5 was another nearly cir- 
cular ash pit 6.2 feet long by 5.8 feet broad. The base was flat and 
4 inches below the surface of the hardpan. 
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Feature No. 9-—This feature was a well-defined structure out- 
lined by post molds—probably a small dwelling house. It was 
roughly rectangular and 18 feet by 16 feet in size. Within this 
structure, besides Features Nos. 6 and 7, were four small pits, some 
of which may have been fire pits. Except for a portion of its north- 
ern edge, which extended under the mound, and was precedent to 
it, this structure was outside the mound area. Numerous post molds 
appeared within the structure area. Most of these molds probably 
had no connection with the structure itself. A long row of molds 
running east and west extended through the structure pattern and 
may have been an arbor, since no additional molds could be found 
that would complete a larger structure. The row of molds extended 
20 feet east and 15 feet west of this structure. Since this line runs 
directly through the structure it would seem that arbor or windbreak 
was precedent or constructed at a later date than the structure 
through which it runs. This long line of molds is shown in plate 
58, a, in the center of the south trench. Figure 45 shows a ground 
plan of this structure. Plate 57 shows this post-mold pattern in 
relation to the mound. A longitudinal section of these post molds 
by trenching was made to discover whether if possible any horizontal 
molds existed. None were found. 

Feature No. 10.—Southwest from stake 6.1 an earthen vessel was 
found, placed in an upright position in the clay and gravel hardpan. 
Surrounding it to a depth of 6 inches were ashes and bits of charcoal. 
It was in a post-mold area, but no definite structure outline could 
be determined. 

Feature No. 11.—An oblong ash pit near stake 7.2 was filled with 
midden material. This pit, 3.2 feet long by 1.4 feet broad, was 10 
inches deep and extended well down into the hardpan. Its preserva- 
tion was perfect, being cut in very hard yellow-clay hardpan filled 
with black midden soil. 

Feature No. 12—This was a post-mold pattern shown in figure 46. 
This structure pattern was 3.3 feet above the hardpan and located as 
shown on the base chart of Mound No. 2, figure 44. The structure 
was approximately 25 feet square and contained Features Nos. 18, 14, 
and 15, and Burials Nos. 1,2, and 4. This structure pattern was well 
defined. The floor was definite and showed evidence of fire in a 
number of places, but no indication of a burned structure was found. 
The molds were from 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter, usually shal- 
low. On the north end the floor extended outward from the line of 
molds for a distance of 5 feet. Plate 59 shows this pattern as the 
inner row of three. In the plot of figure 46 those molds, indicated 
by a cross, appeared only when the floor was being cleaned. They 
were charted at this level, but probably belonged to a structure be- 
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neath Feature No. 16. In this structure the symmetry of the place- 
ment of four large molds, one near each corner, should be noted. 
These probably were made by roof supports. 

Feature No. 13.—Near stake 3.4 was a burned-clay fireplace associ- 
ated with Feature No. 12. This fireplace was 3.3 feet above the hard- 
pan, and was approximately 34 by 32 inches, with a maximum depth 
of 9 inches. The pit was well defined but irregular in shape. It was 
constructed of burned yellow clay. It was located near the north 
side of structure Feature No. 12. It was filled with ashes and char- 
coal and there was one stone discoidal close by. 

Feature No. 14.—South of stake 4.4 was a well-defined pit of 
elaborate construction. The top of this pit was 3.3 feet above the 
hardpan. This pit was 53 inches long, 48 inches wide, and had an 
interior depth of 34 inches. Figure 47 is a plan of this pit. The 
red clay sides of this pit extended about 2 inches above the floor of 
the structure Feature No. 12. When the pit was cleared of ashes it 
was found that the clay walls had been burned to a depth of 3 feet. 
The floor was lined with pine bark which had been charred. Charred 
wood—evidently small posts set on end—was found around the south 
end of the pit. It was later determined that this vertical-post wall 
had been placed around the whole pit. The south portion of the 
floor was heaped with chunks of burned clay, under which was found 
a, layer of split cane weaving. When the top layer of weaving was 
removed four stone discoidals, one large, were found. ‘Two of these 
had been cracked by heat. Pieces of a charred bone tool and a large 
chunk of graphite were also found. This bone implement, when 
restored, appeared to be a spear point (pl. 68, 6) quite similar to 
others found on this site. These articles were embedded in a charred 
black mass of light and porous material. No structure remained. 
This black carbonaceous material seemed to have been fused by heat 
and then reduced to carbon. Nothing remained to suggest its origi- 
nal form. Under this mass was more cane weaving, lying on the 
bark-covered floor. 

No charred bones, either human or animal, other than the tool 
mentioned, could be found in the ashes, although a careful search 
was made on the supposition that this might have been a cremation. 

From the fact that there was charred cane matting both above 
and below the artifacts, it appeared that these objects, with some 
form of carbonaceous material, had been placed in a bag or box of 
woven fabric and put on the bark-covered floor of the pit, which was 
Jined with small vertical posts. The whole was then burned, and as 
the walls of wood were consumed in part, portions of the clay wall 
fell off in chunks on top of the material in the pit. Finally the pit 
was filled with ashes. Plate 60, a, shows this pit with walls extend- 
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ing up to the level of the structure floor, Feature No. 12, with which 
it was surely associated. Plate 60, 6, shows a portion of the charred 
parts in situ, forming the south wall. Remnants of the woven cane 
matting covering the artifacts may be seen. 

Feature No. 15.—South of stake 4.5 a clay pit appeared on the 
same floor level as Feature No. 14. This pit was not lined with 
burned clay and the contents showed no evidence of burning in situ. 
It was, however, filled with ashes to a depth of some 4 inches. These 
ashes contained potsherds and charred wood. Below this the fill 
was of the usual midden material. This pit was 7 feet long, 4.6 
inches broad, and had an interior depth of 29 inches. 

Feature No. 16.—At 384 inches above the hardpan a second post- 
mold pattern was discovered. The post molds were so numerous at 
this level that it was difficult to determine exactly what molds should 
be assigned to this level. Some shallow molds protruded from the 
_ structures above, and a few may belong to lower levels. The floor 
here was a definite one, and was covered with a thin layer of white 
sand. The extension of molds from the structure above, and the 
extension of deep pits through this floor, increased the difficulty of 
determining which molds belonged to the structure at this level. At 
this level on the northern end, as the floor was being shaved off to 
complete a line of post molds, Burial No. 5 was encountered. In 
plate 56, b, the top level shown is the floor described as Feature 
No, 16. 

Feature No. 17—At 22 inches above the hardpan a third post-mold 
pattern, outlining a structure, appeared, as shown on the base plat, 
figure 44. The molds were well defined and indicated a rectangular 
structure 36 feet long by 33.5 feet wide. At the time the photograph 
(pl. 61) was taken the holes varied from 12 inches to 15 inches in 
depth, but they were much deeper when originally found. The 
south row was located with difficulty and only by shaving deeper than 
the other sides. On the northern end some holes seemed to be miss- 
ing, and three located there, indicated by a cross, may have extended 
downward from the structure above. In the southwest corner, due 
to an extension of a midden area, Feature No. 23, no molds were 
observable. 

Feature No. 18.—At 20 inches above the hardpan a post-mold pat- 
tern indicated a skewed rectangular structure, some 22 feet long and 
of undetermined width. The extension of Feature No. 5 downward 
and the nearness of the floor of Feature No. 17 obscured or destroyed 
the western boundary of this structure. 

Feature No. 19.—At 22 inches above the hardpan a definite post- 
mold pattern showed a structure nearly square, 17 feet long by 17 
feet wide. The southern side of this pattern had been destroyed 
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by the intrusion of Feature No. 15 and Feature No. 14. There was 
a well-defined floor about the center of this structure, built up of 
clay. It was not easy to follow this floor out to the edges. A post- 
mold pattern, Feature No. 21, showed up within and a few inches 
lower than this one. The molds of both these structures were 18 
inches or more deep. Associated with this structure was a fireplace 
designated as Feature No, 20. 

Feature No. 20.—Northwest from stake 4.4 there was a burned 
area, 54 inches by 48 inches, with a depression on a well-defined floor. 
Within the depression a circular hole 814 inches in diameter and 10 
inches deep contained large fragments of an earthen vessel. A large 
potsherd appeared to have been the bottom of an inverted pot. 
Nearby, and to the northwest, was a second depression 15 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches deep which was filled with midden material 
but which contained no ashes. The floor area around this fireplace 
sloped inward from all directions. 

Feature No. 21—This feature was an irregular outline of post 
molds, quite deep and definite. The pattern was incomplete because 
of intruded pits, Features Nos. 14 and 15. There was no definite 
floor observable, in association here, but the outline probably repre- 
sents a small structure about 9 feet by 11 feet. 

Feature No. 22.—About 15 inches above the hardpan there was a 
pattern of post molds which seemed to form two sides of a structure. 
This structure seemed to have been 28 feet long by 21 feet wide. The 
holes are all well defined but some are very shallow. 

Feature No. 23—In the square 5.6-6.5 and extending westward 
from it there was a large midden heap. The irregular area of this 
midden was approximately 13 by 11 feet. It was about 3 feet 
deep, extending down to and into the hardpan level a few inches. 
‘his midden contained many broken implements of bone and stone, 
as well as the usual material. Because of this midden, several lines 
of post molds could not be continued, as molds not only did not show, 
but would not have retained their form. When the midden material 
was removed the base was a conical depression in the hardpan, which 
showed evidence of fire. 


BuRIALs 


Lurial No. 1—Southwest of stake 5.3 at a depth of 40 inches there 
was an extended burial of a child. The preservation was fair. In 
association with the burial there were found 185 small perforated 
shells, 3 shell beads, and 7 small shell gorgets. This burial appeared 
at about the level of the floor on the top structure, Feature No. 12. 
It was probably intrusive, since a post mold of one side of the struc- 
ture was encountered beneath the burial. 
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Burial No. 2.—This burial of an adult male in a sitting posture, 
the feet folded under the body, was found near stake 4.4. The knees 
were flexed and leaning slightly to left from the hips. The skull was 
dropped forward, face downward, as shown in plate 58, 6. The posi- 
tion of this burial in the mound, relative to the floor level, is shown 
in plate 62, Feature No. 12. It was first thought that this burial 
was associated with the pit, Feature No. 14. It was decided later 
that the pit in which the burial was placed had been intrusive in 
the larger pit, Feature No. 14. The north end of Feature No. 14 
had been cut away when the pit for Burial No. 5 was made. There- 
fore, the skeletal remains rested more or less on the edge of the 
burned side of Feature No. 14. The top of the pit which contained 
Burial No. 5 was encountered at the level of the top structure, Fea- 
ture No. 12. Associated with Burial No. 2 were many artifacts and 
other mortuary offerings, including 14 flint points, 3 graph- 
ite balls, a piece of quartz, 4 stone celts, mica, 2 wooden copper- 
covered ear ornaments, a bone hairpin, shell and pearl beads, a cop- 
per bead, a bone awl, a shell dipper, a clay quoit, and lumps of hema- 
tite and lead sulphate. Much of this material is shown in plate 64, a. 

Burial No. 3.—Near stake 2.4 an adult was buried in a circular pit, 
in a sitting posture, knees flexed. The body had bent forward and 
the skull had fallen face downward. This pit was 35 inches by 29 
inches and 14 inches deep. The bottom of the pit rested on clay 
hardpan. This burial is shown in plate 63, a. Associated with it was 
a bone tool (pl. 67, 6, lower right corner), a fragment of copper, 
other minerals, two shell hairpins, and a number of shell beads. A 
dog had been buried across the feet of this skeleton, as shown in 
plate 63, a. 

Burial No. 4.—Near stake 5.4 a fully flexed burial of an adult 
male was found in an oval pit 48 inches by 28 inches and 15 inches 
deep. Preservation of lower extremities good, but that of the skull 
poor. ‘l’he body was on the left side with the head to the east. Some 
of the ribs and vertebrae were missing. There were five large conch- 
shell beads and five small beads at the left wrist; three conch-shell 
beads and two small beads at the right wrist. A flint point had pene- 
trated the lower sacrum and remained embedded there, as shown in 
plate 65, a. The artifacts from this burial are shown in plate 64, b. 

Burial No. 5—Southwest of stake 2.3 an adult male was buried in 
a sitting posture in a circular pit, 34 inches in diameter and 26 inches 
- deep. This pit was encountered a few inches below the level of Fea- 
ture No. 16. The preservation was fair. The skull had fallen for- 
ward and rested on the legs which were flexed at the knees and were 
under the body (pl. 63, 6). Associated with this burial were two 
stone celts, shell beads at the wrists, a bone awl, graphite balls, and 
a small piece of mica. 
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Northwest of this burial at a distance of 23 inches was a burial 
of a small dog. It appeared in a midden area, deposited 7 inches 
higher than Burial No. 4. The dog burial was not certainly asso- 
ciated with Burial No. 5. 


Porrery 


Since no excavations were possible in the surrounding village 
all pottery from this site was taken from Mounds Nos. 1 and 2. 
There seemed to be no difference in the pottery complex from the 
two mounds. The sherds are fairly well preserved, with a pre- 
dominance of heavy ware. The types, in form and relative abun- 
dance, follow closely those illustrated in Site No. 11. There was no 
evidence here of zoomorphic forms. Large vessels of fairly coarse 
texture, shell-tempered, cord-paddle-marked, or textile-impressed, 
appeared in abundance. There was some evidence of resmoothing 
the surface of vessels after paddling. Both round and strap handles 
were found in small number. Both flat and round lugs were ob- 
served. The flat lugs occurred both on the rim and below it. The 
practice of deforming a circular rim to an approximate square by 
putting it upward at the four corners, as illustrated in plate 79, a, 
was found here. Below each point thus produced was a round lug. 
Plate 65, b, is a small pot 5.25 inches in diameter of plain ware taken 
from a midden pit in Mound No. 2. One sherd was found which 
evidenced the outside application of red paint. Two sherds of 
stamped ware were found. 


ARTIFACTS 


From the general excavation in the mounds only a few artifacts 
were found which were not associated with burials. Plate 66, b, 
shows the forms of arrow points and celts found. There is also 
ulustrated a spool-shaped pottery object, a polished flint chisel, a 
crude slate spear point, and fragments of stone pipes. 

Plate 67, a, illustrates other pipes from this site. Four are stone, 
but the second and third from the right are pottery. No. 6, on the 
extreme left, is an unfinished pipe form with a rough pecked surface. 
Discoidals were quite numerous in both mounds. These were made 
from a variety of materials, including limestone, sandstone, granite, 
quartz, dolomite, cannel coal, basalt, iron carbonate (hematite coat- 
ing), and potsherds. Potsherds used for this purpose show both 
cord-paddle marks and textile impressions. Relatively few of the 
stone disks are decorated or drilled. 

Bone artifacts found include worked antlers, awls, and cut bone. 
Plate 67, 6, shows shell pendant and fragments of hairpins and 
bone fishhook, with a variety of bone and antler awls. 
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Artifacts from Burial No. 2, Mound No, 2, are shown in plate 
64, a. The large ceremonial celt is 9 inches long and is made of 
native Tennessee slate. It was apparently held in the hand at time 
of burial. For positions of the other artifacts, three celts, mica, 
shell cup, beads, awl and arrow points, see plate 58, 6. The 14 
arrow points are rough, triangular points of rather crude chipping. 
The copper ear ornaments each consist of a wooden disk of 1.5 inches 
diameter and 0.2 inch thick. A groove was cut about the edge of 
the disk and a thin sheet of copper was spread over the outside and 
crimped about the edges of the disk in the groove. While the copper 
sheet was much oxidized, the wood was well preserved. In the 
figure the outer face of one ornament is shown and the inner face 
of the other with dowel pin, still preserved. 

Plate 64, 6, shows rectangular shell pendants from Burial No. 1. 
These range in size from 1.1 inches to 0.6 inch. The ear pins of 
shell, which are 5 inches long, were taken from Burial No. 3, Mound 
No. 2, as were the large shell beads made from the central column of 
large conch shells, 

Plate 65, a, shows the sacrum of the skeleton from Burial No. 4. 
A flint point was found embedded in the lower extremity of this 
bone. It was photographed without being removed. This point was 
a small triangular arrow 0.4 inch at the base and in length not over 
0.8 inch. It would hardly be thought to be an efficient instrument 
on an arrow designed to be used against man. 

Plate 66, a, shows fragments of matting taken from the cache pit in 
Mound No. 2. One of the discoidals found in association, which was 
split by the heat which burned this cache, is shown in upper lefthand 
corner. The lower surface of this disk had received a deposit from the 
ashes which were in contact with it. Where the disk was in contact 
with the cane matting this deposit did not form. There was thus an 
impression of the matting on it, as shown. 

Plate 68, a, shows a cache of periwinkle shells from a midden pit 
and a cache of charred corncobs from Mound No. 2. 

Plate 68, 6, shows four very similar artifacts made from the central 
hellow cylinder of a hard bone. One of these, which is blackened by 
fire, was taken from a cache of burned matting in Mound No. 2. This 
implement had been broken in many small fragments by the action of 
fire. It was not until it was restored that its nature was determined. 
These pointed implements are believed to be spear points. The pointed 
end 1s quite sharp enough to be an efficient spear, and the basal end is 
cut squarely off and reamed out inside as if to receive the end of a 
blunt shaft. Each has a single hole drilled through the bone on one 
side, as if it were to be attached to the shaft by a dowel pin. So far as 
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is known, such bone implements have been reported but once 
previously.* 
ConcLusIons 


The type of structure patterns and the artifacts taken from Mounds 
Nos. 1 and 2 seemed to be identical in kind and there was no reason to 
doubt that the mounds were built by the same people. The structures 
in these two mounds may have been contemporary, as it was not pos- 
sible to attach any precedence to one over the other. 

Both mounds were erected upon a village site, a fact which appeared 
to indicate that the site of each of these first earth-covered houses had 
been formerly occupied by one or more small dwellings. 

The construction was designated as “large-log type.” The logs used 
as posts were generally much larger than in the “small-log type” of 
construction, and the molds were much farther apart and their posts 
were not seated in trenches. 

The earliest structure in each of these mounds was made of logs not 
much larger than those used in Sites Nos. 2, 5, 9, and others of that 
type, but the posts were set much farther apart. 

As the later buildings were erected in succession on these mound 
sites the structure generally became larger. The logs were larger and 
they were placed still farther apart. Structures Nos. 7 and 8 in Mound 
No. 1 had many molds as large as 14 inches in diameter, and they were 
generally as far apart as 3 feet or more. The manner in which this 
construction differed from that of other sites will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 

Perhaps the most important find at this site was the use of pit 
burials in the floors of houses. Here, in three out of four adult burials 
the body was definitely placed in a pit in a sitting posture, surrounded 
with an unusually large number of artifacts and often accompanied by 
the burial of a dog. No pottery was used as a mortuary offering. That 
manner of burial was so definite and different from other types of 
burial customs that it could but be regarded as very significant. 

Bushnell? points out that the custom of burial beneath the floors of 
houses was practiced by at least two of the Muskhogean tribes, the 
Chickasaw and the Creeks. It appeared that while both of these tribes 
buried in pits below house floors, yet this decided difference existed : 
the Chickasaw buried in a shallow grave, placing the body in a par- 
tially flexed position, while the Creeks used a deep pit and placed the 
body in a sitting posture. Further, the Creeks seemed to have been the 
only one of the tribes reported to have deposited a wide variety of ~ 
objects in the grave, and also sometimes to have included dog burials. 
For purposes of comparison it may be well to quote a number of the 


1 Thomas, Cyrus, 1894, p. 382, fig. 259. 
2 Bushnell, 1920, p. 110. 
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statements of early observers of these customs. Particular notice 
should be taken of the time when such observations were made. 

Bartram,? who traveled among the Creeks about 1790, has this 
to say: 

The Muscogulges bury their deceased in the earth. They dig a four-square 
Geep pit under the cabin or couch which the deceased lay on, in this house, 
lining the grave with cypress bark, where they place the corpse in a sitting 
posture, as if it were alive; depositing with him his gun, tomahawk, pipe, and 
such other matters as he had the greatest value for in his life time. 


Of the Creek customs, Romans,‘ who traveled among them in about 
1770, reports as follows: 


The dead are buried in a sitting posture, and they are furnished with a 
musket, powder and ball, a hatchet, pipe and tobacco, a club, a bow and 
arrows, a looking glass, some vermillion and other trinkets, in order to come 
well provided into the land of spirits. 


Pope® traveled in the Creek country in 1791, and of the Creek 


burial customs he has said: 


Upon the decease of an audit of either sex, the friends and relations of 
the decedent religiously collect whatever he or she held most dear in life, 
and inter them close by and sometimes in their owner’s grave. This pious 
tribute to their dead includes horses, cows, hogs, and dogs, as well as things 
inanimate. 


In 1790, Maj. C. Swan, an Army officer, visited the Creek Nation 
and made a report of the customs of the people whom he had seen 
in his travels. This report was quoted by Schoolcraft * as follows: 


When one of a: family dies, the relations bury the corpse about 4 feet deep, 
in a round hole dug directly under the cabin or rock whereon he died. The 
corpse is placed in the hole in a sitting posture, with a blanket wrapped about 
it, and the legs bent under it and tied together. If a warrier, he is painted, 
and his pipe, ornaments, and warlike appendages are deposited with him. The 
grave is then covered with canes tied to a hoop around the top of the hole, 
and then a firm layer of clay, sufficient to support the weight of a man. The 
relations howl loudly and mourn publicly for 4 days. If the deceased has been 
a man of eminent character, the family immediately remove from the house 
in which he is buried, and erect a new one, with a belief that where the 
bones of their dead are deposited, the place is always attended by “goblins 
and chimeras dire.” - 


It seems to have been the general custom, however, after burial 
beneath the floor of a structure, to continue to use the house. Bush- 
nell points out that while some tribes had certain distinctive burial 
customs, yet no tribe held rigidly to one custom, but followed many 
different methods of disposal of their dead; so that on any one site 


3 Bartram, William, 1792, pp. 513-514. 
Romans, Bernard, 1775, pp. 98-99. 

5 Pope, John, 1888, p. 58. 

© Schoolcraft, H. R., 1851-57, vol. V, p. 270. 
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it is to be expected that several forms of burials may appear. How- 
ever, while certain customs may not be universal in a given tribe, 
yet they may be distinctive. In this connection, the placing over 
and under the body slabs of wood and bark is regarded by Bushnell 
as a custom common to the Creeks. Of this last there will be further 
discussion later. 

This body of evidence on burials in a sitting posture has been 
derived from reports of early travelers in the historic period. There 
has been very little archaeological evidence on this point from sites 
wholly within the prehistoric. 

Jones,’ in writing of the Florida Indians, says: 


Not infrequently the dead was interred in a sitting posture. 

Such was the case in a large mound carefully opened by the writer upon 
the Colonels Island. The corpse had evidently been placed upon the ground 
and held in position while the loose sand was heaped around and above. In 
the neighborhood of the feet and hands were numerous bone and shell beads 
which, at the time of the inhumation, encircled the wrists, arms, and ankles. 
Near the skeleton lay three stone axes, several spear and arrow heads, two 
pipes of rather unusual size—one of clay and the other of steatite—and a 
terra cotta bowl, the property of the deceased at the period of his death. 

In another mound the body had first been seated in the centre of the spot 
to be surmounted by the tumulus, and there, with his possessions deposited 
by his side, was securely encased in a covering of tenacious red clay, 6 or 8 
inches in thickness, and oven-shaped. In this manner—the clay becoming 
dry and hard—the sitting posture was maintained while the earth-tomb was 
heaped above. 

Sometimes a stout light-wood post was first driven into the ground, and the 
dead, seated with their backs to the posts, were securely lashed to it by means 
of thongs or grapevines. Two instances of this sort have been brought to our 
knowledge. In one mound a single skeleton was found at the foot of the 
post. In the other the remains of three skeletons appeared, back to back, 
the post being in the centre. 

Captain Bossu*® informs us that the Alibamons buried their dead in a sitting 
posture, stating, in justification of the custom, that man being upright, should 
have his head turned toward heaven, which was to be his habitation. ‘They 
give to them”, he continues, ‘‘a calumet and some tobacco to smoke, that they 
may make peace with the inhabitants of the other world. If the corpse be of a 
warrior, he is buried with his arms, which are a musket, some powder and 
bullets, a quiver full of arrows, a bow, and a hatchet, or club; and besides 
these a mirror and some vermilion with which they may dress themselves in 
the other world.” 


Tt would appear from these statements that the burial customs of 
the Muscogulges, as reported by these observers, were quite similar 
to that found on Site No.10. By this it is not meant to state, or even 
imply, that the occupants of Site No. 10 were Creeks, or any of the 
other Muskhogean tribes. It is only desired to call attention to this 


7 Jones, Charles C., 1873, pp. 183-184. 
8 Bossu, Capt., 1771, vol. 1, p. 257.- 
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a. Gorget, pipe, and celt in situ. Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 


6. Sixth structure floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 
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a. Horizontal log molds. 


Feature No. 19, Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 


6. Post-mold pattern. 


Feature No. 22, Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 
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a. Fourth floor level. Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 


b. Method of cleaning interior floors. Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 
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a. Horizontal molds under seventh structure floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 


6. Relation of fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh structures. Feature No. 38, Mound No. 1, Site No. 10. 
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a. Opening Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. (Note Mound No. 1 in right distance.) 


b. Floor-level post-mold pattern. Feature No. 16, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 
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a. Pit. Feature No. 14, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. (Note charred logs in wall.) ; 


6. Charred logs and matting in bottom of pit. Feature No. 14, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 
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a. Burial No. 3, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. (Note burial of dog at feet of skeleton.) 


6. Burial No. 5, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. (Note dog skeleton nearby.) 
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a. Artifacts from Burial No. 2, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 


b. Artifacts from Burial No. 1 and Burial No. 4, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 
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a. Sacrum with imbedded flint point. Skeleton No. 4, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 


b. A small jar with two lip lugs, the only perfect vessel from Site No. 10. 
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a. Part of cache of charred matting bag and contents. 


Feature No. 14, Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 


b. Stone artifacts from general digging. Site No. 10. 
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a. Pipes and disks from Site No. 10. 


b. Boneimplements. Site No. 10. 
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a. Partial contents of caches of periwinkle shells and corncobs. Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 


b. Bone spear points. Mound No. 2, Site No. 10. 
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remarkable similarity in burial customs, the possible significance of 
which will be discussed in a later chapter. However, it is important 
to notice in this connection that these so-called Creek burial customs 
which seem to so closely resemble the practices at Site No. 10, were 
reported by these observers as Creek customs after 1770. It does 
not appear from any known records that those burial customs were 
attributed to the Creeks prior to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 
Srre No. 11 _—WALTERS FARM VILLAGE 


The C. J. Walters farm was on the south side of Clinch River in 
Union County, Tenn. It was 5 miles below Walker Bridge and 
approximately 43 miles from Norris Dam. The site was on a flat- 
topped hill which rose some 185 feet above Clinch River. The hill 
was almost entirely encompassed by a northward-flexed meander of 
the Clinch River. In the apex of this meander lies Busk Island. 
About 1,300 feet east of the site is a deep valley in which there is an 
intermittent stream. The highest portion of the hill will be slightly 
above the high-water lino of Norris Lake, but the farm and a portion 
of the village site which was investigated will go under water. 

The soil averaged 20 inches over the entire site. It had been 
washed from the apex of the hill, leaving there a covering not over 
6 inches deep. On the east, in the small drainage valley, the soil 
was often 3 feet deep and contained much midden material. The 
hardpan was generally of a heavy red clay, but sand areas were 
occasionally encountered. Outcrops of chert and flint in Knox dolo- 
mite were found not 2 miles distant from the site. 

The area investigated, a prehistoric village site, was situated in a 
field which had been plowed for a period of 50 years or more. A 
preliminary investigation by trenching was made to determine what 
area, 1f any, was worthy of investigation. The area to be investi- 
gated was staked off and trenching was begun on the west side. 
Trenches were put down to the hardpan, keeping a clean floor and a 
vertical wall every 10 feet in the direction of the advance. There 
were no mounds or other earthworks of large size on the site, but an 
abundance of evidence of a prehistoric village was found—midden 
material on the surface and post-mold patterns of rectangular struc- 
tures in the hardpan. Since no one of the finds here was outstanding 
or distinctive, the features will be described in the order in which 
they were found. Their location is shown on a plat of the site which 
is presented in figures 48 and 49. Figure 48 shows the northern end 
of the excavated area, while figure 49 shows the southern end. The 
area was staked in 20-foot sections, the northeast corner being the 
0.0 stake. After the original survey was completed it was found 
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desirable to extend the area to be investigated northwest of the zero 
line for 60 feet. This new area was charted from a reference point 
designated N-0.0. 
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Feature No. 1—This was a large gray pottery vessel, 18 inches 
in diameter and 18 inches deep, which was completely filled with 
earth. It was found covered by the remnant of a larger but more 
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shallow vessel. The covering vessel was three-fourths inch thick 
and had a rim 1 inch thick. It was a basin-shaped textile vessel 
of a type often called a “salt pan.” It was only about 8 inches 
below the surface, and both vessels were badly cracked when found. 

Feature No. 2—Two pots, broken but nearly complete, were found 
and are shown in plate 69, a. The larger pot was inverted, with the 
bottom broken out. The smaller pot lay beside it, and one side had 
been broken. 

Feature No. 3—This was a circular fire pit, near stake 12.10 (pl. 
69, 6), and was made of hard-baked red clay. It was found to have 
a diameter of 17 inches and a depth of 6 inches. This fireplace was 
regularly shaped. Its walls were 2 inches thick. It was filled with 
soil containing mussel shells and many bone fragments. 

Feature No. 4.—On the hardpan, about 14 inches below the surface 
of the field, a burned structure was found (pl. 70, a). This seemed 
to indicate that a roof of logs covered with split cane and grass 
had been present on the site at some time. The form of the building 
was difficult to determine, but the large logs of the fallen building 
seem to radiate from a center, suggesting a leaning together of posts 
at the top, wigwam fashion. When the charred remains of the logs 
and thatch were cleared away a post-mold pattern was revealed 
which was about 11 feet wide and 12 feet long. Within this pattern 
of molds there was a well-prepared floor of hard clay which con- 
tained a number of post molds somewhat larger in diameter than 
the wall molds, a small depression, a fireplace, and two stones. 

The depression, which was 13 inches in diameter, had smooth walls 
which sloped gently downward to a depth of 4 inches at the center. 
The fireplace was an area on the floor, blackened and burned by 
fire action, which contained three sandstone boulders, as shown in 
plate 71. The stone (2) was a sandstone which lay on top of the 
burned structure, while the stone (7) was a limestone which lay upon 
the floor. The location of the structure is shown on the plat, 
figure 49. 

On the floor of the structure were three bowls, two small pots, 
one large pot badly broken, one drilled mussel shell, a stone quoit, 
a burned deer antler, and a crude implement. About 8 inches above 
the structure floor, and within this area, a brass ring 1 inch in 
diameter was found. This ring seemed to have been cut by a 
hacksaw from the end of a brass pipe. Its seeming association 
here may be wholly accidental. Plate 71 shows also the vessels in 
situ. The condition of this structure, thought to be a dwelling, 
with artifacts and pottery scattered about the floor, would seem to 
suggest that this building was hastily deserted by its occupants 
without the complete removal of their household property. Whether 
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the burning of the structure was accidental or intentional could not 
be determined. 

Feature No. 5—This was an area of bright-red clay surrounded 
by yellow clay. The area was 22 inches in diameter and had a small 
depression in the center. 

Feature No. 6—This was a small depression filled with burned 
cobs and fragments of charcoal, near stake 9.10. _ 

Feature No. 7—A small pit 10 inches in diameter filled with gas- 
tropod and mussel shells, evidently a cache of shells, near stake 8.7. 

Feature No. 8.—This was a fireplace. It was nearly square, 17 
inches on a side, with rounded corners sunk into the yellow clay 
near stake 8.11. The sides and bottom of the pit were baked a 
deep red. The pit was filled with fine ashes. 

Feature No. 9.—A rectangular area 20 by 23 feet was _ sur- 
rounded by large post molds. ‘The general outline of the structure 
was distinct, but no well-defined rows of molds were apparent. It 
appeared that several structures of approximately the same size 
and orientation had been constructed on this exact spot. The walls 
of these different structures so nearly coincided that individual molds 
of later buildings cut into earlier molds, so that the present molds 
are elongated ovals in cross section, as shown in plate 72. Certainly 
two and perhaps three structures have been located here, accounting 
for this extreme density of post molds on a relatively small area. 
There was no evidence of any burned structure on this floor. From 
the general condition it was believed that had the structure been 
covered with earth when it burned it would have been preserved. 
This would seem to point to a structure not earth-covered or else 
to structures on the same spot. It is to be noted that the logs used 
in this structure were large—8 inches or more in diameter—and that 
they were not set close together as in the ordinary “small-log” con- 
struction of dwellings. 

Feature No. 10.—A large rectangular post-mold pattern 41 by 43 
feet located as shown on the plat, figure 49. The soil covering this 
area was about 14 inches deep and the whole floor surface of the 
structure had been destroyed by cultivation. The southwest corner 
was deeply eroded and all the molds had been removed: The hard- 
pan was a heavy red clay in which the molds still showed to a depth 
of 6 to 8 inches. The northwest corner of this structure is shown 
in plate 70,5. It is possible that this area may have been a “chunky” 
yard, as two discoidals were found within its boundaries. 

Feature No. 11.—A storage pit about 30 inches in diameter and 33 
inches deep was found sunk into the red-clay hardpan, near stake 
5.8 and within the post-mold pattern Feature No. 10. A small 
amount of charcoal covered the bottom, which was flat. The char- 
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coal was mostly of grass or thatch. There were no other associations 
and no evidence of burning. 

Feature No. 12.—Ash pit. This pit was circular in form, 60 inches 
in diameter and 5 inches deep. It was filled with ashes which were 
also heaped up into an additional depth of 6 inches, making a total 
of 11 inches. Walls of the pit sloped gradually to the center. This 
pit was near stake 5.8, as shown in figure 49. 

Feature No. 13.—A post-mold pattern which indicated a structure 
16 feet wide and 19 feet long was found. The post molds were so 
numerous that the definition of the structure was rendered difficult. 
The post-mold pattern is shown in plate 73, a. In the center of 
the structure was a fireplace 18 inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep, with nearly vertical walls. This fireplace was filled with 
ashes. When the ashes were removed an irregular pit 22 inches 
deep was found just northwest of the fireplace. A! well-hardened 
floor was found surrounding the fireplace. Several molds near this 
area were 12 inches deep. Other post molds averaged from 6 to 8 
inches in depth. A large hole in the northeast corner was filled with 
ashes, and numerous holes partly filled with mussel and gastropod 
shells were discovered. 

Feature No. 14.—Inside of the structure, designated as Feature No. 
15, was a fire pit. It was nearly square, 24 inches on the side, with 
rounded corners, and 8 inches deep. 

Feature No. 15.—This was a rectangular pattern of post molds 
25 feet wide and 27 feet long, as shown in plate 74, a. The floor 
here was not well defined but evidently had been disturbed and 
penetrated by the plow. A multiplicity of post molds made the 
definition of the boundaries of the structure pattern difficult. 

Feature No. 16—Near stake N-1.6 was a structure pattern, as 
shown in plate 74, 6. The preservation of this post-mold pattern 
was very poor, as the floor had been cut by the plow. There was 
a hard-burned sandy floor on heavy red clay. This floor had a 
few isolated patches of burned split cane on it. No fireplace was 
observed. 'The northwest corner was cut so deeply by the plow that 
the post-mold pattern had been entirely removed. 

Feature No. 17—This was a fireplace on the floor of Feature No. 
18. It consisted of three basins in an approximately straight row, 
52 inches over all. The end basins were 14 and 16 inches, respectively, 
in diameter, with depths of 3 inches and with sloping walls. The 
center basin was 15 inches in diameter and 12 inches deep, with 
straight vertical walls. 

Feature No. 18—Was a post-mold pattern approximately 21 by 
23 feet. The heavy red clay floor was nowhere preserved. It was 
badly cut up by the plow and by numerous roots from nearby trees, 
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but Feature No. 17 was in a good state of preservation. Present 
remains of the structure pattern are shown in plate 73, 0. 

In the extreme northeast corner of the area excavated a single 
burial was encountered. It was that of a child. The preservation 
of the bone was good but the skull was crushed. The body had been 
fully flexed and had been placed in a pit 11 inches by 21 inches, 15 
inches below the surface of the hardpan. The body was laid on 
the right side with head to the northeast. The pit was filled with 
soil mixed with ashes, which was in marked contrast to the red clay 
hardpan in which the pit was dug. There were no artifacts present. 

As the result of the large amount of general excavation on this 
site a considerable quantity of material was recovered. 


Porrery 


This village site yielded a large amount of potsherds in a good 
state of preservation. They exhibit a wide range of form. The 
pottery was all taken from general trenching in the village; none 
was associated with any burials. 

Since the village midden in some places was deeper than the plow 
line, many large sherds were found and in some cases nearly all 
of the component parts of large vessels were found in close associa- 
tion. Many of these groups of sherds were sufficiently complete to 
make restoration of the vessels possible. From the circumstances 
of the findings it was believed that a portion of this pottery was 
representative of types in use at the time the village was abandoned. 
Drawing restorations of selected sherds are shown in figures 50 to 
55, inclusive. 

Without attempting a detailed classification of this large body of 
sherds, it is at once apparent that certain types were definitely 
abundant on this site. Cord-paddle-marked and _ textile-impressed, 
sherds were about equally abundant here. Plate 75, a, illustrates the 
type of cord-marked ware. The shell content is coarse, as shown in 
the upper left-hand of plate 75, a, and constitutes from 25 to 60 per- 
cent of the total. The variation in surface finish is due to difference 
in size of cord and variation in wrapping of cord on the paddle. 
It occassionally happened that the cord impression was smoothed 
over while the vessel was still plastic. The majority of these sherds 
indicate large vessels, many of them as large as 16 inches in diameter. 

Two types of distinctive rim decoration were definitely associated 
with cord-paddled ware on this site. One of these consists of regu- 
lar fiutings, as shown in plate 76, a Another rim modification of 
cord-paddled ware is shown in plate 76, 6. This consists of the rim 
being elevated and drawn out to a point. There was a definite 
tendency to render the mouth of the vessel square, leaving four ele- 
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vated points. Under each a lug was situated. These were either 
round or flat. If flattened, they were either horizontal or vertical, 
as shown. 

Besides these lugs occurring under pointed rims, there were large, 
flat lugs placed horizontally on or below the straight rim, as well as 
round lugs similarly situated on cord-paddled pottery, as shown in 


plate 77, a. 
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FieurE 50.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


Many small and medium sized globular vessels of cord-paddled 
ware had nearly vertical rims decorated with true handles. Their 
handles were of two types. The round handle which occasionally 
extended above the rim is shown in plate 77, 6. The strap handle, 
of the type shown in plate 78, a, sometimes terminated below the rim. 
The ratio of occurrence of these types of handles on this site was 
42 strap to 28 round handles. 

Types of textile-marked sherds are shown in plate 78, 6. This ware 
was generally of coarse texture, shell tempered, with heavy rims. 
The body of some of the vessels, however, was quite thin, being not 
more than 0.25 inch in thickness. The range of textiles used in- 
cluded the rectangular mesh and diamond mesh of various sizes. 
Both are twined weaves. The net weave was not found. All tex- 
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tile-marked sherds show diameters of vessels of 20 inches or larger 
with plain rims. Some of these rims have one or two lines of punc- 
tate decorations, as is shown in plate 77, a. 

In plate 79, a, are shown five nearly complete vessels taken from 
the same dwelling site, designated as Feature No. 4 on the plat. 
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FieurE 51.—Drawing restoration of large vessel. 


Three of these have no surface decoration. Plain thin ware, with- 
out surface markings, was generally confined to small vessels of 
household use. Plate 79, 6, shows two forms of decoration of plain 
surfaces. The circles in relief are pushed out from the inside and 
modeled on the plain surface. The incised sherds show that the 
decoration of this type occurred while the clay was still plastic. 
Neither was abundant here. 
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No complete vessels of zoomorphic forms were found on this site, 
but plate 81, a, shows pottery images of the human head, and bird 
and animal head forms, which would seem to indicate that zoo- 
morphic pottery was made on this site. The central one of these 
images figured was painted, red on buff, as was also the sherd in the 
upper left-hand corner in plate 76, a. These two sherds were quite 
different in appearance from other material from this site, and may 
well be of foreign origin. The sherd of stamped ware, shown in 
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FigurE 52.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


plate 79, 6, was shell tempered and was the only one of its kind 
found on this site. 

In plate 81, a, are shown two small fragmentary elbow pottery 
pipes. These seem to follow the general form of stone pipe shown 
in association with artifacts. The general digging on this site 
yielded stone artifacts of the forms shown in plate 81, a. The most 
abundant of all artifacts from this site were small disks commonly 
called gamestones, as shown in plate 81, 6. These disks are of a 
variety of stones, including dolomite, quartz, sandstone, limestone, 
granite, and a fossiliferous marble. These vary in diameter from 
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3.3 inches to 0.8 inch. Associated with these disks of stone are many 
made from potsherds. It is to be noted that both textile-marked 
and cord-marked sherds were chosen for this specialization. 

The textile-marked sherds generally were of such curvature as to 
indicate large flat pans or open bowls, commonly called “salt pans” 
from the assumption that such pans were used to evaporate salt 
water for the salt. Plate 80, a, shows a typical fragmentary salt 
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Figure 53.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


pan. This “pan” was about 26 inches in diameter and 5.5 inches 
deep. It was made with sloping sides and a heavy rim and the 
cloth was applied over the whole base and sides. This photograph 
was taken with the vessel inverted. 

Of the many textile-marked sherds found on Site No. 11, all 
seemed to indicate “twined woven” textiles. The positive clay im- 
pression of an unusual sherd is presented in plate 80, 6. This sherd 
is unusual in that while it is a twined weave it is very closely woven 
and presented at first glance the appearance of a simple under-and- 
over weave. The effect produced is quite different from the usual 
loosely woven twined weave of large mesh. 

Bone artifacts include awls, hairpins, bear-tcoth pendants, antler 
flakers, and other cut and worked bone implements as shown in 
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plate 75, 6. A number of large femora were found as shown, cut 
and hollowed out, and calcined at the cut end. They suggest the 
possibility of use as torches when filled with grease. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


While Site No. 11 shows definite evidence of a village of fair size, 
yet there is no evidence of a town house. The structures here were 
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Figure 54.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


all rectangular and of the so-called “large-log” type. They showed 
no evidence of having been earth covered. The amount of potsherds 
recovered would argue an extended occupancy, and the condition of 
some of the vessels would suggest that the site is not extremely old. 
The preservation of sherds here was so good as to definitely sug- 
gest that this site is not as old as Site No. 10, the one to which it 
seems most closely related. 


Srre No. 12—WALLACE CAVE 


On the right-hand side of the road, between the Hatmaker School- 
house and the Indian Creek Bridge in Campbell County, and ap- 
proximately 3 miles from the school, is a cavern situated in a tract 


of land owned by Judge J. H. Wallace, of Clinton. 
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Feature No. 3, Site No. 11. 


6. Cireular fire pit. 


Feature No. 2, Site No. 11. 
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a. Burned structure. Feature No. 4, Site No. 11. 


6. Northwest corner of the floor. Structure No. 7, Feature No. 10, Site No. 11. 
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a. Post-mold pattern. Feature No. 13, Site No. 11. 


6. Post-mold pattern. Feature No. 18, Site No. 11. 
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a. Floor pattern. Feature No. 15, Site No. 11. 


b. Structure pattern. Feature No. 16, Site No. 11. 
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a. Cord-wrapped, paddle-marked sherds. Site No. 11. 


6. Bone artifacts. Site No. 11. 
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a. Upper row, rim bosses on bowls and incised rim strip; lower rows, rim bosses on jar B. Site No. 11. 


b. Pointed rims and one elevated rim in the lower left-hand corner. Site No. 11. 
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a. Lug handles on jar B and four salt-pan sherds, three of them with punctate holes in the lip. Site No. 11. 


6. Loop-handle variations. Site No. 11. 
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a. Three bowls, a pointed rim jar, and the body oe a plain jar from the floor of a deserted dwelling. Site 
Os Ls 


b. Upper group, incised decoration on bow] rims and a grilled stamp sherd; lower row, strap handle and 
shoulder protuberance on ajar. Site No. 11. 
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a. Zoomorphie pottery forms; stone implements. Site No. 11. 


6. Dicsoidals cf many materials. 


Site No. 11. 
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The Clinch River is located about one-half mile to the south. 
The surrounding terrain is characteristic of the remainder of the 
Norris Basin, with respect to its numerous hills and depressions. 
On the side of the hill which has a western exposure and from which 
the limestone strata protrudes is the entrance to Wallace Cave. 
High-water survey stakes in the vicinity indicate that the mouth will 
be slightly above the high-water mark. 
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FiagurE 55.—Drawing restoration of vessel and handle. 


The mouth of the cave, shown in plate 82, a, presented the appear- 
ance of a rock shelter, being 11 feet 6 inches in height at the front 
and 5 feet at the rear. The floor was level and the ceiling sloped 
toward the rear. At the rear northeast corner of this shelter was a 
small entrance leading into extensive caverns abundant in travertine 
formations. 

The floor of the shelter was partially excavated. (PI. 83, 6.) The 
midden was found to vary from 18 inches at the front to 8 feet 
at the rear. This deposit consisted of humus, ashes, charcoal, small 
and large rocks, and some mussel shells and animal bones. Due to 
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the melting of the snow and icicles on the face of the cliff, the soil 
in the outer half of the shelter was too moist to permit excavation. 
Because of the small size of the shelter—35 feet by 30 feet—it was 
expected that the floor would not yield abundant remains. No 
burials were found in the cave. All artifacts recovered were chance 
inclusions in the midden deposit of the cave floor. 


PorTrery 


Sherds from this site are largely cord impressed of medium thick- 
ness, fairly hard, and gravel tempered. The gravel seems to be 
made of crushed limestone or white chert which had been partially 
calcined. Generally these sherds are to be distinguished super- 
ficially at a glance by the unusual depth of the cord impressions. It 
appears that these cord impressions were not all made by a paddle, 
but that some were impressed by rolling over the surface a small 
cord-wrapped cylinder. This type of sherd is shown in plate 83, a. 
There is no evidence of lugs, handles, or other forms of decoration. 
However, one sherd as shown appears to be the base of a vessel of 
this type having four legs. 

Plain sherds, gravel tempered, occur rarely. The only other type 
of pottery found here is the stamped ware shown in the lower right- 
hand corner of plate 83, a, which is not relatively abundant. This 
is also gravel tempered. 


ARTIFACTS 


The artifacts consist chiefly of crude limestone hoes, as shown in 
plate 83, 6, and crude limestone pestles. There were no mortars or 
lapstones found in association, and these crude pestles may be little 
more than hammerstones. A few arrow points, as shown, were found, 
together with fragments of a stone tube and a two-hole steatite 
gorget. This last specimen is especially interesting because, having 
been broken, it shows evidence of attempted repair. Two small 
cylindrical holes were cut near the broken edge. The original holes 
in this gorget are conical as if made by flint reamers. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


From the evidence obtained it appears that this site is related to 
Site No. 3 and has little, if any, apparent affiliation with any of the 
mound sites. 


Sire No. 13—BULLOCK CAVE 


Approximately half a mile from Lindsay Mill, in Campbell 
County, is a cavern known for many years as Bullock Cave. From 
its position, surroundings, and formation it was rather well adapted 
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a. Mouth of Wallace Cave in winter. Site No. 12. 


6. Excavating floor, Wallace Cave. Site No. 12. 
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a. Sherds showing grilled stamp, cord-wrapped paddle, and fabric-impressed surface finishes; also a four- 
footed vessel. Site No. 12. 


b. Stone artifacts. Site No. 12. 
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to the needs of primitive people in search of shelter. It is situated 
at the base of a rocky hill which rises precipitately from a culti- 
vated field which sloped downward toward the base of the hill, with 
opening on the west, 

The mouth, shown in plate 84, a, situated as it was at the lowest 
elevation, had had to accept the drainage from the field, with the 
result that about one-third of the width of the floor along the south 
wall had been washed down to bedrock. Many large rocks cum- 
bered the floor at a point beginning about 60 feet from the mouth 
and extending several hundred feet. Beyond the rocks it was im- 
possible to make explorations, due to the deep clay mud and water 
which covered the floor. The presence of an old boat suggested the 
possibility of a rather extensive cavern containing much water. 

The mouth of the cave faces the road, which is not more than 300 
yards distant. Several stone mounds were reported a short way 
down the road, but when these were located it was discovered that 
they had been so badly disturbed that they were hardly recogniza- 
ble as mounds. It would have been interesting to determine whether 
the same people who built the cairns (stone mounds) occupied the 
neighboring caves. Unfortunately such a small amount of material 
was recovered from the stone mounds that it seemed quite impossible 
to make any worth-while comparisons with the specimens which had 
been recovered from the caves. 

Excavation was begun along the edge of the wash, following the 
bedrock toward the north wall. The midden material consisted of 
ashes, charcoal, shell, animal bones, and humus. Eight pestles were 
recovered from the small space excavated. In addition, 2 mortars, a 
deer-antler chisel, 53 bone implements, 2 antler-tip arrow points, a 
steatite potsherd, and a sandstone potsherd were found. 

At the south side of the mouth and beneath a shallow deposit of 
talus and earth the partial remains of a child and an adult were 
found. Of the child burial, only a few fragments of the cranium 
remained. In the case of the adult the skull was missing and a few 
badly decayed fragments of long bones remained. <A local inhabi- 
tant informed us that several men had done some digging in the 
cave 2 years before and had recovered several skulls, which fact 
probably accounts for the disturbed condition of the burials. 


Porrery 


Typical sherds are shown in plate 84, b. This picture includes 
sherds of carved steatite and drilled sandstone. All pottery is gravel 
tempered, fairly hard, coarse texture, plain rims, with no lugs or 
handles. Surface decorations show: (1) cord-wrapped small cylin- 
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drical tool impressions, (2) cord and grass paddling, and (3) a small 
amount of textile impress. The textile appears to be the same as 
that found on Site No. 3. 


ARTIFACTS 


Stone artifacts from this site consist almost wholly of crude 
pestle and mortar stones. The pestle shown in plate 85, a, is made 
from a fossil lepododendron. Bone artifacts were simple modifica- 
tion of bone splinters and horn. Some cut and sharpened antler 
tips were found. 


Srrz No. 14—HAWKINS CAVE 


Among the numerous caves investigated in and around the Norris 
Basin was one known as Hawkins Cave, which is situated on the 
precipitous right bank of the Clinch River overlooking the Norris 
Dam. There are two caves at this point within 75 feet of each other. 
Only the upper one was investigated. 

‘he mouth of this cave has the appearance of a rock shelter and 
in the floor deposit of the latter was a great abundance of mussel 
shells, many of which appeared to have been pried open by a sharp 
implement. The fact that in the 50 square feet excavated not more 
than 25 or 30 potsherds were recovered, and almost no animal bones, 
seemed to indicate that habitation had not been lengthy. The sherds 
bore the customary cord-marked design, as shown in the upper row 
of sherds in plate 85, bd. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An inspection of the meager evidence of occupancy of Sites Nos. 
13 and 14 would suggest that they are most closely related to Sites 
Nos. 3 and 12. 


Srrze No. 15—JOHNSON FARM CEMETERY 


The J. B. Johnson farm is on the Oliver Spring Road on Clinch 
River, 4 miles from Clinton, in Anderson County. The site, a burial 
ground, was located on a level sandy terrace about 15 feet above the 
usual level of Clinch River, which is normally about 3 feet deep at 
this place. This land was subject to overflow at times of high water. 
In the spring of 1917, at such a time, the Clinch River overflowed 
this area and lifted and carried away the soil to a depth of several 
feet over an area of an acre or more near the east end of this terrace. 
This action of the river left exposed many skeletons, specimens of 
pottery, and other artifacts. The sandy soil on this river bank is 
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a. Mouth of Bullock Cave in winter. Site No. 13. 


5. Sherds illustrating the cord-wrapped paddle, grilled stamp and fabric impression; also a broken gorget 
and steatite bowl fragment. Site No. 13. 
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a. Artifacts. Site No. 13. 


b. Sherds. Site No. 14 and Site No. 20. 
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very fertile and has been in cultivation down to the river edge for a 
long time. 

The soil contains mussel and periwinkle shells in abundance, to- 
gether with broken potsherds, chipped flint, and the usual other evi- 
dences of the prehistoric village. No post-mold patterns or other 
evidences of structures were found on this site. If structures had 
once existed here, the post molds would probably have been destroyed 
by the periodic overflow and by the cultivation of the soil. Sandy 
soils do not readily retain post molds; and, further, since there was 
no well-defined humus line on this site, post molds, if they existed, 
and were filled with loose soil, would be undistinguishable for prac- 
tical purposes. 

Chief interest attaches to this site because it was used as a burial 
ground. No extensive investigation was possible, since the owner 
desired to begin the planting of corn about the time the investigation 
was begun. Since the time of investigation was limited to 3 days, 
the exploration consisted in running trenches about 5 feet wide and 
3 feet deep, approximately parallel to the river’s edge along the 
highest part of this terrace. The soil was quite black and sandy at 
the top, but, upon removal of the upper 2 feet, the lower sand was 
somewhat lighter in color and more compact. Where graves had 
been made the original black topsoil had been filled in over the body, 
which made a dark area in the floor of the trench. The trenches were 
thus extended and the flocr swept clean, and an endeavor made to find 
dark patches on the trench floor which would reveal disturbed earth 
and possible burials. 

A deposit of mussel and periwinkle shells with small stones was 
found 2 feet under the surface. This deposit was 8 feet by 11 feet 
and was 6 inches thick. It is thought to have been the result of a 
storage bin on the old village site which after use had been filled with 
shell and other rubbish. Excavation under it revealed no disturbed 
earth. 

BurIAxs 


Burial No. 1—At a depth of 16 inches below the ground surface 
the burial of an infant, extended in the flesh, was found. The body 
had been placed on the right side with the head to the northwest. 
The preservation of the bones was poor. No artifacts were found in 
association with the burial. 

Burial No. 2—At a depth of 17 inches below the ground surface 
the fully flexed skeleton of an adult female was found. The body 
had been buried on the right side with the head to the south. The 
hands were placed between the legs. The preservation was good. 
Two clay vessels were found in association; one between the face and 
the knees and the other touching the right temporal bone. 
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Burial No. 3—About 1 foot from the lower end of Burial No. 2 
the fully extended burial of an infant was found. The body had 
been placed on the back with arms along the side. The head was 
toward the east. The preservation was fair, but the skull was dam- 
aged by workmen before the burial was discovered. 

Burial No. 4.—At a depth of 18 inches partially flexed remains of 
an adult female were found. The body had been placed on the right 
side with the head to the north. The preservation was good. Associ- 
ated with the burial were two mussel shells, one olivella bead, and 
one broken pot. 

Burial No. 5—At a depth of 9 inches below the ground surface a 
rock pile made of 16 large stones was encountered. Under the pile, 
at a depth of 21 inches, the partially flexed skeleton of an adult male 
was found, the body lying on the back, with the face to the left and 
the head to the east. The right arm was across the torso. The legs 
were bent at the knees and lay in a vertical position. The preserva- 
tion of the bones was fair. No artifacts were found in association 
with the burial. 

Burial No. 6—This burial contained a group of three skeletons, an 
adult female and two children (pl. 86). The skeleton of the adult 
(A) was fully flexed, and had been buried on the right side with the 
head to the southeast. The preservation was good. The burial oc- 
curred at a depth of 22 inches below the surface. The body of the 
first child (B) lay on the back. The preservation was fair. The 
body of the second child (C) lay extended opposite (B). The face 
was to the right, but the exact placement was difficult to determine. 
The preservation was poor. Part of the skull of the first child (B) 
lay near the knees of the adult (A), which may suggest an intrusive 
disturbance of (C) at the time of the burial of (A) and (B). In 
association with these burials were found three bone awls and an awl 
fragment, one worked bone, one arrow point, and a celt near the 
stomach of the adult. An 8-inch bowl was found near the face of 
the adult, and one perforated periwinkle shell lay between the femur 
and the tibia. Four olivella beads lay near the lower limbs, and a 
steatite ring, probably used as a bracelet, was also found. 

Burial No. 7—At a depth of 26 inches below the surface, an adult, 
laid on the back with the head to the east, was found. The left arm 
was flexed over the breast and a large limestone rock was set on edge 
over the right arm. The preservation of the bones was very poor. 
No artifacts were found in association with the burial. 

Burial No. 8.—At a depth of 18 inches a midden pile of mussel shells, 
periwinkle shells, bones, tortoise shells, and potsherds was found. 
Under this midden pile Burial No. 8 was found. The partially 
flexed skeleton of an adult female, with the face to the left and the 
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Burial No. 6, Site No. 15. 
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a. Burial No. 8, Site No. 15. 


b. Pottery vessels. 


Site No. 15. 
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head to the east, was found at a depth of 35 inches. The preservation 
was poor. In association with the burial was one large clay bowl 
within which was another broken bowl. The larger bowl was touch- 
ing the occipital (pl. 87, a). 

PorrTery 


Sherds from this site show no large or heavy vessels. The ware 
here is generally thin and of two classes, shell tempered and sand or 
gravel tempered. Shell-tempered sherds are plain small vessels or 
grass paddle-marked. One small mortuary vessel was of four-lobed, 
square-rimmed design, having four triangular punctate areas, one 
between each lobe, as shown in plate 87, 6. The sand-tempered ware 
all bears a square stamped design, as shown in plate 88, a. This ware 
is quite thin and is porous as the result of the loss of large pieces of 
gravel. 

Plate 87, b, shows a group of mortuary vessels from this site. Plate 
88, a, shows artifacts taken from Burial No. 6. Besides a shell pend- 
ant and beads, a double-bitted small celt was found. With the burial 
of a child in this group there was a steatite ring, as shown. This ring 
was 1.8 inches outside diameter and 0.8 inch in depth. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Site No. 15 was the only prehistoric cemetery found during this 
survey. All other groups of burials were associated either with caves 
or mounds. For this reason it was most unfortunate that it was not 
possible to carry on excavation over a larger area at this site. 

The rather meager excavation permitted definitely suggested that 
the cemetery had once been a village site in which storage bins had 
been dug. When such storage bins were emptied of their supplies 
they later were used as refuse pits. Sometimes burials were made in 
them, these burials being covered with rubbish of the village, which 
peaenned mussel shells and potsherds. 

Flexed burials predominated and the use of shallow bowls as mor- 
tuary offerings seemed to be general. 

From the material recovered there appears to be very little, 1f any, 
connection between this site and any other site investigated during 
the survey. ‘The entire absence of any evidence of wooden structures 
seems significant, and hardly to be accounted for by the relatively 
small area investigated. 


Sire No. 16—TAYLOR FARM MOUND 


The farm of Dr. Samuel Taylor is 314 miles west of Clinton, 
Anderson County, Tenn. It is on Clinch River and lies near High- 
way No. 61. This particular site, a circular earth mound about 36 
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feet in diameter and 10 feet high at the center, is situated on a 
bluff overlooking the river on the north side. The mound lies on a 
part of the old Cross estate which was purchased by Dr. Taylor. 
In the Cross family, the history of the mound goes back well over 
100 years. One of the Cross heirs who lived nearby said that, to 
the best of his knowledge, it had never been disturbed or cultivated. 

The mound was evidently constructed as a burial mound. The 
burials were at all levels, varying from the original ground surface 
to within a few inches of the present mound surface. The mound 
was in a woodland, and growing on it were 12 large trees—hickory, 
oak, pine, cedar, and elm—the largest of which was 17 inches in 
diameter, as shown in plate 88, 6. The roots of these trees had 
penetrated the mound in all directions, which permitted the en- 
trance of water and disturbed the arrangement of the burials. In 
consequence of this root penetration, the skeletal material was, in 
general, in very poor condition. 

The mound rested partly upon a well-defined humus layer of the 
old forest floor, which was 6 inches thick, but within the mound 
no stratification was discernible. The earth forming the mound 
was clean clay mixed with humus and containing many large stones. 
It contained no charcoal, shell, potsherds, or other evidence of 
having been gathered from a village site. In fact, neither in the 
mound nor in its vicinity was there any evidence that a village site 
had existed in the immediate neighborhood. Sixteen adult burials, 
which were surprisingly devoid of artifacts, were found in the 
mound. The vertical profiles above the burials showed no evidence 
of intrusion; that is, there seemed to be no evidence that graves 
were dug into the mound after its completion. The evidence, on 
the other hand, seemed to show that the bodies were laid on the 
surface of the ground and covered with earth. The repetition of 
this process produced the mound as it existed when excavation 
was begun. 

The mound was staked in 5-foot blocks, as shown in the ground 
plat (fig. 56), and a trench 5 feet wide was cut down on all four 
sides of the staked area. The northeast corner stake was designated 
0.0, the integers marking blocks southward and the decimals desig- 
nating blocks westward. This photograph is a view of the south- 
west of the 0.6 wall and the humus line is clearly shown by the 
dark band 6 inches above the trench floor on the vertical profile. 
However, on the 0.7 wall many large native rocks—the outcropping 
from lower ledges—were encountered with no humus line above 
them. When the south trench, shown in plate 89, a, and the east 
trench, shown in plate 89, 6, were cut down, a much larger number 
of these native stones was encountered. They were weathered, and 
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had the appearance of once having been exposed to surface action. 
Many were quite large and appeared to be a natural part of the 
rocky bluff upon which the mound was located. They were, in 
most part, embedded in heavy clay and rubble and showed no evi- 
dence of ever having been disturbed by man. 

It would thus appear that prior to the erection of this mound 
this rocky river bluff had suffered erosion to the point where many 
large rocks, the top of the underlying strata, had been exposed to 
weathering. Some clay remained in between these large exposed 
boulders, and the trees of the forest grew in this thin soil. In 
‘these pockets forest humus accumulated to make a 6-inch layer of 
dark soil between the exposed rocks. The builders of the mound 
chose this location for their burials, laying down burial after burial, 
and covering them with clay mixed with dark soil. This clay and 
soil they obtained wherever they could find it lodged in rock pockets. 

Available soil was scarce at best in the immediate vicinity, so they 
also used loose stones of such size as to be easily transported. A 
quantity of large stones were thus found scattered through the 
accumulated earth of the mound. In one burial, certainly, possibly 
in two, there seemed to have been a definite attempt to place the 
body on a stone pavement or to make for it a stone grave. In all 
other cases, where stones were used in seemingly definite association 
with burials, they appeared to have been used to cover the body, or 
were irregularly placed on the body at the time of burial. Since 
no evidence of intrusion was noted, although carefully sought, the 
conclusion is forced upon one that each body was laid upon what 
was then the surface and covered over by earth brought from else- 
where. In this way the mound was erected. 

It would appear that this area had never been disturbed by culti- 
vation and that erosion had had little effect in leveling the mound. 
This was due to the heavy growth of shrubs and trees on its surface. 


BurIALs 


Burial No. 1.—Six inches above the original surface of the ground 
a partially flexed skeleton of an adult was discovered. The body 
had been buried on the right side with the head to the east. The 
preservation was poor, and no artifacts were found in association. 
Two limestone rocks were found in association with the burial. One 
lay at the feet of the skeleton and the other lay between the femur 
and the tibia. 

Burial No. 2—This fully flexed skeleton, which was found 6 inches 
above the original ground surface, was very poorly preserved. The 
age of the person could not be determined. No artifacts were found 
in association. 
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Burial No. 3—Under a pile of large flat stones 38 inches above 
the floor of the mound the fully flexed skeleton of an adult was dis- 
covered. The preservation was very poor. 

Burial No. 4.—Thirty-three inches above the mound floor was 
found a body of indeterminate age and orientation. The bones were 
in poor condition, having been broken and disturbed after burial. 

Burial No. 6—On the original ground floor of the mound the 
remains of a skeleton were found. The only portions which were 
found were pieces of the skull. 

Burial No. 6—Two inches above the original floor of the mound 
the fully flexed skeleton of an adult male was found. The body had 
been buried on the right side with the head to the west. The preser- 
vation of the bones was very poor. One foot above the burial, and 
in association with it, was found the much broken monitor, steatite, 
platform pipe shown in plate 90, a. 

Burial No. 7—This burial, which was 38 inches above the mound 
floor, was so far destroyed by root action of the trees that its age 
and orientation were not determinate. There remained merely a 
grave area covered with fragmentary bones. 

Burial No. 8—This was the fully flexed burial of a young adult. 
The head was toward the east. This burial, which was on the orig- 
inal ground surface, showed post-burial disturbance by other and 
later burials. Some potsherds were found near the head. 

Burial No. 9.—¥ifteen inches above the original surface of the 
forest floor a disturbed burial, for which the orientation and dis- 
position could not be determined, was found. 

Burial No. 10.—On the original floor of the forest a fully flexed 
adult female had been buried. The body had been laid on its back 
with the head to the east. Thirty inches above this burial were two 
large flat limestone rocks under which was found a fragment of a 
conch-shell bead. 

Burial No. 11.—A few inches below the present surface of the 
mound the very poorly preserved remains of a human skeleton were 
found. It was impossible to determine the age of the individual or 
the disposition of the body. The head was pointed north. 

Burial No, 12.—Near the present surface of the mound the poorly 
preserved remains of an individual of indeterminate age were dis- 
covered. The body had been placed on its back with its head to the 
southwest. 

Burial No. 13.—On the original ground surface, and covering an 
area approximately 52 inches long and 50 inches wide, a group of 
elght stones which formed a crude floor was found. In the group 
of stones were the poorly preserved remains of an adult. The con- 
dition of the bones was such that the orientation and disposition of 
the body could not be determined. 
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Burial No. 14.—This was the partly flexed burial of an adult male. 
The body had been placed on the back with the head to the south- 
west. The legs were flexed to the pelvis on the right, as shown in 
plate 90, 6. The radius and ulna were twisted, showing that the 
palms were placed downward, so that the right forearm and hand lay 
under the right and left femora. The left forearm and hand lay 
under the pelvis and the proximal end of the left femora. To the 
east of the skeleton three large thin limestone rocks, set on edge, 
formed a border. To the north there were three smaller stones on 
edge, and in the center and 10 inches above the burial there was a 
flat stone laid horizontally. Along the southern side of the grave 
the rocks near the head were somewhat on edge. This platform is 
shown in plate 91,5. The burial had been removed when the picture 
was taken. A sandstone hammerstone, badly weathered, was found 
between the feet of the skeleton. A triangular rock was placed over 
the lumbar vertebra. On the rock platform, 6 inches above the head, 
was a broken hammerstone. 

Burial No. 15——The skeletal remains of a partially flexed adult 
buried on the right side with the head to the east was found only 4 
inches below the present mound surface. The preservation of the 
bones was fair. No artifacts were in association. 

Burial No. 16.—Twenty-two inches above the original ground sur- 
face the skeletal remains of a partially flexed adult were found. The 
head was to the east. The preservation of the bones was fair. No 
artifacts were found in association with the burial. 

There were no graves of children found in the mound. 


PoTTERY 


Only a few sherds were found in this mound. They were sand 
tempered, thin, black, and very hard. They were decorated with a 
stamped design, which had been partially obliterated by troweling 
when the clay was still plastic, as illustrated in plate 91, a. One small 
sherd of plain ware, shell tempered, was found. 


ARTIFACTS 


This burial mound, which contained 16 burials, was devoid of arti- 
facts, with the exception of the curved-base steatite monitor pipe 
shown in plate 90, a. This pipe, found some 12 inches above Burial 
No. 6, was broken in many pieces which were scattered over a small 
area. This suggested ceremonial killing at the time of interment. 
Not all parts of the pipe were recovered, although a careful search 
was made for the remaining fragments. Its extreme dimensions 
were: length 7.1 inches, breadth 2.1 inches, height 2.6 inches. It was 
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a. Artifacts. Site No. 15. 


b. Taylor Mound. Site No. 16. 
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b. Burial No. 14, Site No. 15. 
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a. Potsherds. Site No. 16. 


b. Stone grave of Burial No. 14, Site No. 16. 
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carefully made, highly polished, and was a beautiful specimen of its 
kind before being broken. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This site, evidently a burial mound, built on a rocky bluff, is notable 
in that some attempt was made to use stones in prepared graves. The 
almost entire absence of artifacts with burials gives very little evi- 
dence of the cultural connection of this site. 

The outstanding material find was the steatite monitor pipe. This 
pipe has a slightly curved base, yet the curvature is so slight and its 
form so much like the “flat-base” monitor pipe shown by West? that 
it may be properly regarded as of that type. In form it certainly 
differs markedly from the “curve-base” monitor pipes of the Hopewell 
complex, taken by Mills? and Shetrone from the Tremper mound. 
Pipes of the type shown in plate 90, a, as pointed out by West, have 
a wide distribution over the eastern United States and southern Can- 
ada. They have not been shown to be associated with any particular 
cultural group to the exclusion of others. 

McGuire * expresses the belief that such pipes are not very old. 
He bases this conclusion on the fact that he observed what he thought 
were iron file marks on such specimens, thus placing their manufac- 
ture after contact with the whites. He also contends that the very 
small hole in the base of the pipe which serves as a stem hole would 
require a steel or iron drill. Such holes were too long, too small in 
diameter, and too straight to have been produced by any means avail- 
able to Indians prior to white contact. 

West completely disagrees with the opinion of McGuire. West 
considers that the monitor pipe was made and used in the eastern 
United States centuries before white contact. He finds no marks 
of manufacture on such specimens which could not be attributed 
to sandstone scratches. He points out that in the manufacture of 
monitor pipes the stem hole was drilled early in the process of 
making, before the base had been finished, thus greatly diminish- 
ing the chance of damage during manufacture. Also, those speci- 
mens which were broken in drilling were discarded and were never 
formed. (Such specimens have been found.) He also points out 
that long stem holes of small diameter could have been drilled with 
rods of native copper, such rods being well within the ability of 
Indians to acquire without the aid of white men. 

It would appear, therefore, that this very interesting specimen, 


1 West, George A., 1934, p. 156. 
2 Mills, William C., 1916, p. 105. 
% McGuire, Joseph D., 1899, p. 512. 
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of itself, can be of but little service in determining the identity 
of the builders of Site No. 16. 


Sire No. 17—LEA FARM VILLAGE AND MOUNDS 


The Charles Lea farm lies on the east bank of Clinch River about 
6 miles south of Clinton, Tenn. It is situated on a hill about 40 
feet above the level of the river. This particular site, an ancient 
village and three earth mounds, lies about 800 feet east of the 
Clinch River. It is probable that at one time the river was much 
closer to the site than at the present time. It probably flowed in 
the valley which is now occupied by the tracks of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. From the terrain it appears that at high 
water the river was at times not more than 200 feet from the 
mound area. The village and the mounds lie on the crest and east- 
ward slope of a hill, covered with a fertile red-clay soil, which 
has long been in cultivation. The surrounding country is moun- 
tainous, and most of it is heavily wooded. | 


VILLAGE SITE 


A superficial examination of the site showed that a large part 
of the cornfield lying within a fenced area was an ancient village. 
Inasmuch as the owner desired to plant the field in corn, and since 
the mounds were on the edge of the field and partly within an old 
orchard, it was found desirable to investigate the village site first. 

Figure 57 shows a detail of the trenches in the village site and 
the location of features discovered. If time had permitted it 
would have been desirable to have completely excavated the whole 
fenced area of the cornfield lying northwest of the mound area. 
The early approach of the corn-planting season compelled the dis- 
continuance of trenching in the open field. Abundant evidence was 
obtained, however, of the existence of a rather extensive village 
northeast of the mound area. The present high fertility of this area 
and its selection by early settlers for cultivation is probably due 
in no small part to the heavy covering of midden material deposited 
on this hillside by the people of the ancient village. Special fea- 
tures are listed numerically in the order found and locations are 
given by numbered trenches shown on the base plat, figure 57. 

In trenching, the humus layer, about 12 inches thick, was re- 
moved down to the hardpan in trenches usually 12 feet wide. The 
hardpan surface was troweled or sheared off with sharp shovels 
after careful removal of the humus layer to permit a search for 
post molds or any other disturbance, as shown in plate 95, b. 
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Feature No. 1—In the main north trench, and 19 inches below 
the ground surface, a shallow pit filled with shells, ashes, pottery, 
etc., was found. The pit was oval in shape, 4 feet wide and 18 feet 
long, and extended through the humus layer into the hardpan. The 
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hardpan had been scraped out to a depth of 5 inches in order to 
form this pit. The midden deposit, which was 14 inches in depth, 
contained mussel shells, pottery fragments, including broken pieces 
of a painted vessel, fragments of animal bones, and some small pieces 
of mica. 
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Feature No. 2—This was a circular pit filled with ashes, which 
was found in the trench, as shown in figure 57. The pit was 33 
inches wide and 36 inches long. It extended into the hardpan for 
13 inches. The bottom of the pit was 19 inches below the ground 
surface. The pit contained ashes and the usual midden refuse, in 
which was found a shell spoon. | 

Feature No. 3—KEast of Feature No. 1 a circular depression 16 
inches in diameter was found. It was cut down 6 inches into the 
hardpan and contained fire-cracked stones. 

Feature No. 4.—At the extreme east end of the main trench a shell 
midden was found, This midden deposit was 9.7 feet long and 4.2 
feet wide, with an interior depth of 15 inches. When the deposit 
was cleared away it was found to rest on three separate pits, ar- 
ranged side by side. The one farthest to the east was 5 feet long, 
34 inches broad, and 16 inches deep. To the west of this there was 
a pit 5 feet 4 inches in diameter and 15 inches deep. At the west 
end of the group there was a pit 4 feet long, north and south, 3 feet 
4 inches wide, east and west, and 15 inches deep. 

Feature No. 5—West of Feature No. 4, in the main north trench, 
a shell-midden deposit was found. It was 13 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
and 16 inches in vertical thickness. The bottom of this deposit was 
21 inches below the surface of the field. Pottery sherds, bone awls, 
and shell spoons were found in this midden heap. 

Feature No. 6—This was a carefully constructed circular fire pit 
made of hard-baked clay, as shown in plate 92, a. The pit was 21 
inches in outside diameter and 5 inches deep inside. It was inside 
of Feature No. 7 and was doubtless definitely associated with it. 

Feature No. 7—Under Feature No. 5 was a post-mold pattern, 
shown in plate 92, 6. The pattern indicated a structure 18 feet wide 
and 17 feet long, which was oriented as shown in the plat of the 
site. Shell-midden material had been deposited above the remains 
of the structure. Traces of burned cane were found on the floor 
of the structure. The floor was hard-packed and well-defined. It 
lay 12 inches below the hardpan. Individual post molds, from 3.5 
inches to 5 inches in diameter, extended 12 inches into the hardpan. 
Figure 58 is a ground plan of the system of molds and shows an 
orientation of walls along the cardinal directions. Plate 94 shows 
the structure pattern containing Feature No. 5 in association with 
Feature No. 11. 

Feature No. 8.—In the central section of the north trench a post- . 
mold pattern outlining a structure was found. The pattern, shown 
in plate 93, a, indicated a structure 16 feet in width by 18.5 feet in 
length. The northwest side was not found. If it ever existed it had 
been destroyed. Scattered molds to the northwest indicated other 
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and perhaps later construction on this site, which may account for 
the incompleteness of this post-mold pattern. 

Feature No. 9.—A midden pit 5 feet in diameter and 12 inches 
thick was found in the extreme north end of the trenched area as 
shown in the ground plat, figure 57. A considerable portion of the 
midden was of mussel and periwinkle shells. There were some animal 
bones and a few potsherds were also found. 

Feature No. 10—South of Feature No. 9 in the trench was a pit 
46 inches in diameter at the surface of the hardpan and 59 inches 
in diameter at the bottom. It was 27 inches deep. This pit was 
found filled with village-site rubbish. Its form and use definitely 
suggested a storage bin, which when emptied of its storage of food- 
stuff had been filled with refuse from the village surface in some 
ancient “clean-up” campaign. 

Feature No. 11.—An ash pit in the southward extension of the 
main trench was 9 feet by 7 feet and 5 feet deep. This pit was filled 
with ashes in which one discarded broken celt and many potsherds 
were found. 

Feature No. 12.—Near the west end of the main trench was a 
post-mold pattern indicating a structure 16.8 feet by 11 feet, oriented 
as Shown in the ground plat, figure 57. The posts had been set in 
trenches. The south line of molds was partly missing. Associated 
with this structure was Burial No. 1 and Features No. 13 and No. 14. 
A plat of this feature is shown in figure 59. 

Feature No, 12——This was a shallow midden pit 37 inches in di- 
ameter, extending 9 inches into the hardpan. This pit was located 
in and associated with Feature No. 12, as shown in plate 93,6. The 
pit contained animal bones, shell spoons, and potsherds. 

Feature No. 14.—This was a circular pit for storage. It is also 
shown in plate 93, 6. It was cut 4 feet into the clay hardpan with 
the bottom 4.5 feet below the ground surface. The top of the pit 
was 44 inches in diameter at the hardpan surface and 48 inches in 
diameter at the bottom. The pit was filled with village refuse 
which contained potsherds, mussel shells, animal bones, and some 
well-worked shell spoons. An infant burial was found. 

Burial No. 1.—Associated with Feature No. 12, and shown in plate 
93, b, was the burial of an adult male. This burial was fully flexed, 
as shown in plate 95, a. The grave was oval-shaped, 40 inches long 
by 24 inches wide and 6 inches deep. It was made on the floor of 
the structure which enclosed it. Thirty-four inches east of this 
burial an effigy pipe, shown in plate 105, a, was found. Its inten- 
tional association with Burial No. 1 may be doubtful, but being so 
near to the ground surface its position may have been disturbed. 
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Mounp No. 1 


Mound No. 1 was located on the western edge of the cornfield, 
adjacent to the old orchard. The mound was built over a humus 
layer which showed everywhere evidence of former occupation as a 
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village site. Under the mound and in the humus layer were post- 

mold patterns of dwellings, fireplaces, ash beds, shell deposits, etc. 

In excavating a level floor was maintained 6 inches below the hardpan 

and vertical profiles were kept clean to enable a watch to be kept for 
154676—38——11 
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any intrusion. The mound was built of red and yellow clay mixed 
with patches of dark humus. A hard-packed clay floor was found 
17 inches above the humus layer. Above this packed floor and at 
the center of the mound there was about 30 inches of made earth- 
clay mixed with humus. The construction of this mound by the 
carrying up of small loads of earth from different sources was evi- 
dent in any vertical profile. Clays—red, brown, and yellow—and 
black humus were so mingled on this site that the size of each load 
could easily be estimated. The mound had been in cultivation so 
long and the top had been so much eroded that it was impossible to 
form any exact idea of its original size. It was staked off 80 feet 
east and west and 70 feet north and south. This area was cleared. 
Later the area was extended to include a 10-foot strip to the east, so 
that the area excavated was 90 feet by 70 feet. 

The very definite hard-packed clay floor was found to extend under 
a large portion of the mound, but no post-mold pattern was found in 
definite association. It is possible that the structure here, 1f any had 
existed, was so large that the post molds at the boundary had been 
destroyed by erosion, or by the cultivation of the soil. The floor 
had a hard surface in the center, with an oval ridge about the edge, 
as shown in plate 96, a, which is a view from the northwest of wall 
4,0-4.7. In this picture the floor is shown as extending outward 
from under the vertical wall. On the southeast side of this floor 
there was a large depressed portion of the floor which extended 
toward the southeast edge. Here the floor dropped off to a level 
about 12 inches lower than the upper level. This is shown in plate 
96, 6, which is a view from the southeast of wall 4.0-4.7, with the 
edge of Feature No. 2 just making its appearance. 


SpecIAL FEATURES 


The special features of this mound are numbered serially and 
described in the order found. 

Feature No. 1—On the original ground surface below the mound 
there was a small pile of stones broken by fire action. They lay in 
an area about 65 inches by 40 inches and were surrounded by nine 
well-formed post molds, irregularly arranged. 

Feature No. 2.—Near the center of the prepared floor was a square 
altar of unusual form. It was 9 feet north and 7 feet west of stake 
5.38. This altar was built of a white clay laid on the red-clay floor. 
The red clay had been excavated to a depth of some 7 inches in a 
square about 60 inches on each side. The white clay was placed in 
the excavation and raised to a flat surface 2 inches above the floor 
level. In the center of this 5-foot square a quadrangular depression 
5 inches deep, with convex sides, formed a fire basin. This altar is 
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shown in plate 134, 6. At the corners of the square the convex sides 
of the basin were carried toward the corners by excavating the clay 
along a diagonal of the square and building up ridges on either side 
above the altar surface. 

Tt is believed that the purpose of this construction was to permit 
the holding of the ends of four logs together in a central fire. Each 
log was kept at all times at right angles to its neighbor. The diag- 
onals of this altar very exactly coincide with the cardinal directions, 
the east-and-west direction being shown by the lines of stakes used 
in excavation. Such an altar would hold four logs north and south 
and east and west, which would prevent any rolling out of position 
while burning. This altar, when uncovered, showed unmistakable 
evidence of intentional damage before being covered over. The ac- 
tion of a heavy blunt implement used to beat down a portion of one 
side and one corner was clearly discernible. Except for this seem- 
ingly intentional damage to the construction, the preservation was 
excellent. The white clay had been smoothed and well baked by 
fire action. The superincumbent earth was easily separated from it. 
The condition in which this altar was found definitely suggested a 
ceremonial breaking or “killing” before it was covered over. The 
position of this feature is shown on plat of the excavated area of 
Mound No. 1, figure 60. 

Feature No, 3—On the southeast side of the prepared clay floor, 
as shown in ground plat, figure 61, a post-mold pattern indicating a 
rectangular structure 25 by 16.5 feet was found. This structure 
had near its center a very well made circular fire basin 16 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches deep, which was made of hard-burned clay, 
set on the original hardpan. This structure and the central fire 
basin were believed to represent a dwelling which was a part of the 
large village that covered this area and antedated the building of 
the mound. The southwest side of this structure seemed to be of 
irregular construction, the post molds varying in size, and being 
irregular in placement, as shown in plate 97, a. 

Feature No. 4.—At stake 3.1 an area of 6 by 6 feet on the original 
ground surface had a circular arrangement of post molds surround- 
ing a slightly elevated portion of the hardpan floor, as shown in 
plate 97, 6. These post molds were made by small posts about 2.5 
inches in diameter and may represent a crib or storage bin built on 
the old village floor prior to the erection of the mound. 

Burial No, 1—North of stake 6.6 the partially flexed burial of an 
adult female was found. The preservation was very poor. This 
burial was 27 inches below the ground surface and 26 inches above 
the mound floor. The body was placed face down, with the head to 
the southeast. ‘The knees were flexed. One hand was on the shoulder 
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and one was at the hip on the left side. The burial pit was an oval 
3.3 feet by 29 inches. A small pottery vessel placed at the knees was 
badly broken. There was one small hammerstone near the face and 
two small pots under the head. One of these pots was sitting on 
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the other. Both were whole but cracked. Beside the pots was a 
shell hoe, rectangular in shape, with rounded corners. 

Burial No. 2—An infant burial, deposited in a midden pit and 
covered with midden refuse which contained animal bones, pot- 
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sherds, and shell was found at stake 6.2. The burial was 26 inches 
below the ground surface. 


Mounp No. 2 


Mound No. 2 lay in the old orchard, at the edge of the cultivated 
field. It was heavily wooded with sassafras, elm, and sweet gum. 
On the northern edge of the mound stood one large poplar tree, 
which the owner reserved from cutting. The mound was circular 
and constructed of clay-loam and sand. 

A secondary floor was 38 inches beneath the apex of the mound. 
It was poorly preserved. Some years ago a potato cellar had been 
dug into the mound near the center. This cellar showed as a de- 
pression in the mound top. The cellar penetrated the secondary 
floor near the middle. If there had been any structures or fireplaces 
on this floor they would have been destroyed by such excavation. 
The mound was built of varying grades of clay, loam, and sand. 
Predominant was a heavy red clay, seen in cross section as many 
small lenses. The sand was clean, white, and fine-grained—a typical 
river sand, 

The primary floor was of small extent and obviously precedent to 
the mound. It was probably associated with the original village 
site. Like all earth mounds, erosion prevented a determination of 
the size of the mound, but it was staked off, 70 by 70 feet, and 
excavated in 10-foot trenches from the outer edge of the area. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Feature No. 1—A cache of nuts, charred chestnuts, and chinqua- 
pins was found at stake 4.6 on the original ground surface. 

Feature No. 2.—A broken pottery vessel, with a pile of charred 
corn, was found at stake 2.4 on the original ground surface. 

Feature No. 3—The secondary floor, a definite feature of this 
mound, was about 34 feet square. It was a sandy floor, burned and 
hardened in some areas. This floor, well defined in certain areas, 
certainly was surmounted by a structure. A few of the post molds 
were found. Next to these molds a few fragments of charred wood 
were found. In one mold was found the stub of a post, charred 
to the floor surface, with the empty hole beneath, where the butt 
end of the post had rotted away. Feature No. 2 was found beneath 
this charred wood, which may account for the breaking of the pot 
and the charring of the corn. 

Feature No. 4—The structure, which was associated with the sec- 
ondary floor, was 47 feet by 45 feet, shown by plat, figure 62. These 
post molds were small, as shown in plate 98, a, none of them over 3 
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inches in diameter. They extended into the floor to a uniform depth 
of 18 inches. The lines of the molds were not straight but some- 
what irregular. The secondary floor sloped down sharply to these 
lines of post molds on all sides. The sloping sides, or ramps, 
are shown in plate 98, 6. The secondary floor had been removed, 
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leaving only narrow walls to mark its elevation. A portion of the 
ramp on the southeast showed how the surface came down to the line 
of post molds. The presence of a large poplar tree, referred to 
above, on the northwest edge of the mound, prevented the excavation 
from completely uncovering this portion of the structure pattern. 
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Upon completion of the excavation of the mound a dark humus 
layer, uniformly 9 inches thick, was found under the entire mound. 
This was regarded as the primary floor, since there were patches of 
hard-clay floor directly over the humus layer. There were, how- 
ever, no post molds associated with this floor. The humus layer con- 
tained the usual evidence of an old village site. 


Mounp No. 3 


Mound No. 3 is the most westward member of the group of three 
mounds at this site. It is on the highest part of the hill, and is 
nearest to Clinch River, being about 800 feet east of the river. It 
was at first not recognized as a mound, but was regarded as a natural 
elongated ridge, the highest portion of the hill, the east side of 
which showed considerable erosion. It was heavily covered with 
small trees and undergrowth, and a surface inspection was impos- 
sible. After work was well started on other mounds on this site 
and their nature was revealed, it was apparent that they were erected 
on an extensive village site. For this reason it was doubted that 
this westward ridge was a natural formation. It was cleared of 
brush and trees. 

A trench 5 feet by 30 feet, which was put down in the edge of 
this ridge, revealed mixed earth with a trace of potsherds to a depth 
of 5.5 feet. At this depth the humus was encountered. 

The humus, which was mixed throughout with a considerable quan- 
tity of potsherds, shell, and flint chips, extended to a depth of 10 
inches. Upon this evidence it was decided to chart this ridge as 
Mound No. 3. It was therefore staked in the usual 10-foot squares 
for excavation. : 

The area selected for excavation was southwest of a stake desig- 
nated 0.0. This rectangular area extended 90 feet to the south and 
60 feet to the west of the stake. Whole numbers were used to desig- 
nate blocks north and south, while decimals were used to designate 
squares east and west. The shape of the original made-earth mound 
could not be determined by a superficial investigation, and it was 
later found necessary to extend the staked area 40 feet to the east. 
These stakes were designated by “primes.” <A plat of the area ex- 
cavated is shown in figure 63. On the plat are shown the positions 
of the various features which are designated by number. They are 
here listed and described in numerical order. 

Feature No. 1.—A baked-clay fire pit, circular in form, was found 
at a depth of 9 inches. It was 18 inches in diameter and 7 inches 
deep, and was located southwest of stake 4.2. 
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Feature No. 2—F¥ire rocks associated with potsherds were found 
southwest of stake 6.0 at a depth of 11 inches. The rocks were seem- 
ingly placed to form a fireplace and were resting in ashes. 

Feature No. 3—Southwest of stake 3.2, and at a depth of about 
10 inches, there was found a small area covered with burned cane 
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and grass. This charred material was not in association with any 
other recognizable feature. 

Feature No. 4.—This feature was found at a depth of 5 feet. It 
consisted of a rock pile containing potsherds, bone, and shell in 
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association. A post mold 36 inches in depth and 18 inches in diam- 
eter was found beneath the rock near the center of the feature. 

Feature No. 5.—This feature was a pattern of post molds 6 feet 4 
inches by 6 feet, which appeared at a depth of 6.2 feet in the hard- 
pan, as shown in plate 99, a. Associated with the mold system were 
a burned area, an ash pit, and a nut stone. 

Feature No. 6—This feature was a burned structure on the clay 
floor of the mound. This structure lay on the hardpan floor, except 
the northwest corner, which was some 6 inches below the surface of 
the hardpan. This structure had been covered over by burned clay 
and burned thatching. The clay lay above the thatching. 

In the northeast corner of the structure there was a pile of small, 
irregularly placed stones in which were mixed potsherds, shell, and 
burned thatching. The post molds here indicated that the walls of 
this small structure contained posts about 214 inches in diameter. The 
smallness of this structure, the evidence of fire, and the further fact 
that this small structure had a clay covering over the thatch (sup- 
ported by poles) strongly suggests the possibility that this was a 
“sweat house”,t the prehistoric approach to a Turkish bath. The 
ground plan of this post-mold pattern and fire basin of stone are 
shown in figure 64. 

Feature No. 7.—This was a rock pile found at a depth of 6 feet, 
southeast of stake 6.8. This pile was about 3 feet in diameter and 
had in association shell, animal bones, and potsherds. 

Feature No. 8—Three large rocks were arranged in the same hori- 
zontal plane, northwest of stake 8.0. They were at a depth of 2.5 
feet, and seemed intentionally placed. Their purpose was not 
ascertained. 

Feature No. 9.—This was a rock pile with shell and potsherds in 
association. This pile was 24 by 42 inches, and was 2.5 feet below 
the surface of the mound. 

Feature No. 10.—This was a hard-packed floor about 6 inches be- 
low the surface of the mound. An accurate outline of this floor was 
not determined because of its nearness to the surface and its partial 
destruction by the plow. No post molds were found associated with 
this floor, which was especially well defined in some areas. Feature 
No. 1 was a fire pit on this floor. 

Feature No. 11.—This was a circular, baked fire pit, as shown in 
plate 100. The pit was carefully constructed. It was on the floor 
of the structure of this mound southwest of stake 4.0 and at a depth 
of 3 feet 2 inches. The pit was accurately circular in form. It was 
68 inches in diameter and 10 inches deep. The outer rim of this 
basin rose 4 inches above the floor. It was filled with ashes and 
charcoal when found. 


1 Lawson, John, 1903, p. 21. Bushnell, David I., Jr., 1919, p. 100. 
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Feature No. 12.—This was a circular baked fire pit, 48 inches in 
diameter and 7 inches deep. It was 3.2 feet below the surface of the 
mound, west of stake 4.1. This pit was filled with ashes. 
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Feature No. 13.—This was a circular baked fire pit, 48 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches deep, located southwest of stake 5.2 at a depth 
of 3.2 feet below the mound surface and on the structure floor. The 
pit was filled with ashes, 
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Feature No. 14.—This was a hard-packed floor at a depth of 3 feet 
2 inches. It was outlined by post molds on three sides. This floor 
was 45 feet wide and 53 feet long. On the east the floor had been 
destroyed by erosion. On the floor were three fire pits and six ash 
pits. These are to be seen in plate 101. The floor, which was made 
of hard-packed clay, was built on sand raised 4 feet above the hard- 
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pan. Features Nos. 11, 12, and 13 were associated with this floor. 
At the southwest corner of the structure floor there was a clay ramp 
(Feature No. 15) which ran from the floor level down to the original 
humus line. This would seem to indicate that at the time of occu- 
pation the floor was at a higher level than the surrounding village 
site. A plat structure pattern is shown in figure 65. 

Feature No. 15.—This feature was a ramp of clay, shown in plate 
102. It was 35 feet long, and was definitely constructed to give ac- 
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cess to the structure floor. The sides of the ramp were somewhat 
cut down by workmen before its true nature was discovered. 

Feature No. 16—After the floor of Structure No. 1 had been thor- 
oughly investigated, excavation was continued. Immediately an- 
other prepared floor, shown in plate 99, 6, was found at a depth of 
1 foot 4 inches below the floor of Feature No. 14. On the floor, 
southwest of stake 2.1, was a circular fire basin 20 inches in diameter 
and 3 inches deep. 

Feature No. 17.—Southwest of stake 5.0 was a baked-clay fire basin 
on this third floor level. The basin was very well made, elliptical 
in form. It was 18 inches wide, 24 inches long, and 2 inches deep. 

Feature No. 18.—This was a clay fire basin on the third-floor level, 
18 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. It was southwest of stake 
5.2. This basin was filled with ashes. Its preservation was very 
poor. 

Feature No. 19.—This was a circular, baked fire basin, southwest of 
stake 6.2. It was 24 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. It rested 
on the third-floor level. 

Feature No. 20.—This was a circular baked-clay basin, southwest 
of stake 6.3. This basin was 24 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. 
It was badly broken. 

Feature No. 21.—This was a clay floor at a depth of 4 feet 6 inches 
below the mound surface and 1 foot 4 inches below the floor of 
Structure No.1. This floor had on it five fire pits and the partial out- 
line of a small structure. The outline of this floor was not traced to 
its full extent. Excavation failed to extend far enough to the east 
and south to take in all of the floor in those directions. This mound 
lay partially in an orchard and the owner, in giving permission to 
excavate, had reserved several trees from disturbance. The floor ex- 
tended under these trees and into the area which was not permitted to 
be excavated. On the portion of the floor uncovered, five fire basins 
(Features Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20) were found. Burned grass and 
charred cane were present on the mound floor. The entire floor showed 
evidence of having on it burned material. Very little pottery was 
found between this floor and that of Structure No. 1. The floor was 
2.5 feet above the hardpan on the average, and had been raised upon 
sand. 

The floor was cut through to determine if any floors lay below. 
None were found, but the humus layer under the mound bore all the 
evidence of an ancient village site. Work was proceeding at this 
site when the time arrived for closing the archaeological project in 
the Norris Basin. Had time permitted, it is believed that it would 
have been possible to have found other rectangular patterns of post 
molds in the old village site under this mound. 
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This site is characterized by a relative abundance of sherds of small, 
thin vessels, as opposed to a dearth of sherds of the larger vessels of 
coarse texture. Cord-paddle-marked pottery did not seem to have 
been an important component of the complex on this site. Textile- 
marked sherds show the usual textile weaves common to other sites of 
the basin. Round handles on pots of small to medium size are in 
abundance. The large strap handle does not occur. Round and flat 
lugs, set either below or on a straight rim, occur in fair abundance, 
but there is no evidence of pointed rims carrying lugs. Plate 103, a, 
shows a variety of sherds of types mostly rare on this site. Cord band 
impressions, red on white polychrome, textile marked, and punctate 
decorations are shown. The last three are shell tempered, but the 
cord band impressed appears to be sand tempered. 

There are shown in plate 103, a, two sherds of rectangular stamped 
design. This ware was abundant on this site. The smaller of these 
patterns is a square, eight meshes to the inch. The larger pattern is a 
rectangle three and one-half by four meshes to the inch. It is sand 
tempered and very uniformly 0.25 inch in thickness. This stamped 
design was used for small vessels, as shown in plate 103, b, which 
shows two small pots taken from Burial No. 1, Mound No. 1. The 
larger of these two pots was 5.75 inches in diameter. The stamped 
design covered the whole pot. 


ARTIFACTS 


This site yielded a large number of perforated shell hoes, but 
very few bone artifacts. Arrow points, celts, a quartz ball, and a 
pottery pipe are shown in plate 104, a. Stone disks are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only two pottery disks were found. In the gen- 
eral digging of the village site the double conoidal zoomorphic pipe 
shown in plate 105, a, was found. It is possible that it was in asso- 
ciation with Burial No. 1, but, because it was so close to the surface 
of the cultivated field, may have been disturbed by the plow. This 
pipe is of sandstone, roughly cubic in form, and appears to be a 
crude representation of a frog. Its overall dimensions are 3.3 inches 
by 2.5 inches by 3.8 inches high. It was rough-pecked into form 
and showed no polish. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This site seems to have been an important village in the midst 
of which at least three locations were chosen for the erection of large 
earth-covered structures. 

The site appears most closely related to those of the “small-log” 
type of town-house construction. While it may be thus classified, 
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b. Post-mold pattern. 
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Feature No. 7, Site No. 17. 
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a. Post-mold pattern. Feature No. 8, Site No. 17. 


6. Features Nos. 12, 13, 14, and Burial No. 1, Site No. 17. 
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a. Floor with elevated ridge about edge protruding from wall. Mound No. 1, Site No. 17. 


b. Depression in southeast portion of floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 17, 
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a. Post-mold pattern. Feature No. 3, Mound No. 1, Site No. 17. 


b, Feature No. 4, Mound No. 1, Site No. 17. 
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a. Post-mold pattern. Mound No. 2, Site No. 17. 


b. Floor sloping to post-mold level. Mound No. 2, Site No. 17. 
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a. Feature No. 5, Mound No. 3, Site No. 17. 


b. Lower floor with fire pits. Mound No. 3, Site No. 17. 
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a. Potsherds from general digging. Site No. 17. 


b. Mortuary vessels. Site No. 17. 
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yet it is to be noted that many of the characteristics of such sites 
are absent on Site No. 17. 

The square “altar” with four-pointed basin is a unique feature 
and so far as is known has never before been reported. 


Srre No. 18—STINER FARM STONE MOUNDS 


The farm of Sherman Stiner lies in Lead Mine Bend of Powell 
River, in Union County, Tenn. The farm is the site of four stone 
mounds ranged in a group some 30 to 40 feet apart. The mounds 
were about 16 to 18 feet in diameter and were composed of large slabs 
of dolomite limestone piled directly on clay soil. There was very 
little soil between the rocks, and the mounds were all partially cov- 
ered with small trees which had grown up between the rocks. 

Prior to the removal of the stones, all trees, grass, and leaf mold 
were removed, in order that any intentional method of placement 
of the stones might be observed. The mounds were not staked off, 
due to their small size. There was also the possibility that all evi- 
dence had been removed by a group of miners, who were said to 
have disturbed the mounds in the year 1900. The mounds were low, 
due undoubtedly to the removal of many of the flat limestone slabs 
by previous investigators. The slabs lay in horizontal position on 
all four mounds, except in Mound No. 4. 

In Mound No. 1 a pit had been dug several feet into the hardpan, 
possibly by former investigators. At the bottom of this pit were 
found a few long human bones. All the stones were removed from 
the mound and no other evidence was encountered beneath them. 
Because of the scattering of the stones it was impossible to judge 
what the original diameter of the mound might have been; but its 
diameter at the time investigation began approximated 14 feet, and 
the average height was not greater than 1 foot. 

Mound No. 2 contained an interesting burial extended in the flesh. 
The preservation of the skeleton was very poor. The body had been 
placed on its back on the original ground surface and limestone 
slabs piled over it. The head was toward the east. The skeleton 
was evidently an adult male. In association with it were three arrow 
points, a banded slate gorget, a sandstone pipe with a double bowl, 
two bear mandibles, and a large piece of mica. (Pl. 105, 6.) This 
was the only skeleton in this mound. 

These four stone mounds yielded no pottery. From a single grave 
in Mound No. 2 were taken the artifacts shown in plate 104, 6, with 
the exception of the block of mica. The single-hole slate gorget was 
4.3 inches long and 0.25 inch thick. The double-bowl pipe was made 
of sandstone. Its height was 2.8 inches and the extreme breadth 4 
inches. The two bowls were symmetrically bored cones converging 
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at their bases in a common stem hole. The interior diameter of these 
bowls was 1.6 inches. This pipe was found broken into seven large 
fragments, all close together near the skull of the single burial in 
this mound. The surface of the pipe had been marred as if attempts 
had been made to break it by percussion. This would suggest inten- 
tional breaking at the time of deposit. 

With this burial were found cut canine teeth of bear and portions 
of the upper jaw of a bear, with molars in situ, together with a 
number of free molars and incisors. The fact that the canine teeth 
were cut obliquely and ground down to plane surfaces as shown, 
and were found associated with the other remnants of the bear jaw, 
definitely indicates that these fragments are the remains of a bear- 
jaw ornament. This artifact was found just above the knee of the 
skeleton. 

A similar object has been previously reported from Fullerton 
Field 1 and denominated a gorget, since it was drilled for suspension, 
but there was no evidence that it was intended to be suspended about 
the neck of the owner. Cut canine teeth of bear have been reported ? 
from Fox Field in considerable numbers. An examination of these 
specimens leads to the conclusion that similar ornaments were fairly 
common on that site. Smith* reports similar cut bear jaws from 
Fox Field and of one he states, “Fig. 7, Plate LI, part of the upper 
jaw of a bear cut off through the roots of the teeth; from near the 
legs of skeleton 61, Mound No. 2.” Another most interesting occur- 
rence of cut bear-jaw ornaments is reported by Black * from Dear- 
born County, Ind. Here also was a series of low mounds of stone 
on the top of a high ridge. In one of these mounds the lower por- 
tion of an articulated skeleton had at the left knee a cut lower jaw 
of a bear. 

Mound No. 3 consisted of a horizontal arrangement of limestone 
slabs similar to Mounds Nos. 1 and 2. Approximately in the center, 
immediately beneath the slabs, was an oblong block of mica, meas- 
uring 6 inches in length by 2.4 inches in width by 0.3 inch in thick- 
ness, as shown in plate 104, 6. No other remains were encountered. 

Mound No. 4 was small, having a diameter of about 12 feet. The 
flat limestone slabs were not all in a horizontal position on this 
mound, but were placed at various angles. It is possible that the 
stones were left in this position by previous investigators. No 
evidence of any burials was found beneath these stones. 

Mr. Clay Stiner, the owner of the property, informed the workers 
that the mounds had aroused the curiosity of a group of local miners 


1 Webb, William S., 1928, p. 277. 

2 Webb and Funkhouser, 1928, p. 201. 
8 Smith, Harlan I., 1910, p. 221. 
4Black, Glenn A., 1934, p. 233. 
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a. Stone artifacts. Site No. 17. 


b. Artifacts from Mounds No. 2 and No. 3, Site No. 18. 
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a. Double conoidal pipe. Site No. 17. 


b. Single burial. Mound No. 2, Site No. 18. 
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on a Sunday in the year 1900. During the course of the investigation 
a thunderstorm occurred, one of the bolts striking a nearby tree. 
This was regarded as an evil omen by the men, with the result that 
only three of the four mounds were disturbed. 


Stre No. 19.—COX MOUND 


This site is on the land of Mr. A. B. Cox, on Clinch River, 9 miles 
west of Clinton, in Anderson County, Tenn. The mound is situated 
about 150 feet from the east bank of the river, in the midst of a level 
and very fertile river-bottom field, as shown in plate 106, a. Plate 
106, 6, shows a view of this field from the top of the mound, looking 
up Clinch River. This land has a history of nearly 100 years of 
cultivation. It is quite often overflowed at high water, and at such 
times the presence of the mound has caused drift to accumulate on 
the upstream side. This drift has raised the level of the field north- 
east of the mound and covered over what was evidently an old vil- 
lage. Even before the mound was built there were areas in the old 
village which were covered with mussel shells, showing a river de- 
posit of silt on top of them. It was not possible to distinguish a 
humus line under the mound, since it was built with the black soil 
of the village on a portion of the old village site which showed 
evidence of overflow. 

When excavation was begun Mr. Cox had already had the land 
planted in corn. In spite.of this fact, he kindly permitted the exca- 
vation of the mound, stipulating, however, that the field should not 
be disturbed. Naturally, no investigation of the village site which 
lay outside the mound area could be undertaken, and the area of the 
mound which was staked off was reduced to as small a compass as 
was consistent with proper operation, as shown in plate 106, c. A 
section of the mound 60 feet by 60 feet was staked off, and later an 
additional 10-foot strip on the north border was excavated. This 
was designated by primes, as shown in the ground plat of the mound, 
figure 66. The mound appeared to be approximately 85 feet in 
diameter. 

Excavation was begun in the 10-foot strip 5.6-6.0 and was carried 
down through shell layers of an old village site to earth which had 
once been laid down by stream action. This exposed the wall 5.0-5.6, 
a view of which from the southeast is shown in plate 107, a. A 
trench was then extended around the border of the staked area so as 
to entirely block out the central portion of the mound with a trench 
10 feet wide. In the trench on the east side remnants of a straight 
line of vertical cedar posts were found, as shown in plate 107, 3, 
which presents a view from the northwest of the wall 1.1-4.1. This 
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find, which at once suggested the wall of a structure, made necessary 
the extension of the area to be investigated to include an additional 
10-foot strip of the 0-6 line. 

From this outside trenching it was at once seen that the mound 
had been erected on an ancient village site which long antedated the 
-mound. The presence of the village was indicated by the deposit of 
layers of shell and other midden material containing potsherds. 
There were also old burials which had been made in the midden 
material before the building of the mound. Although the mound 
contained 49 identifiable burials, it was not a “burial mound” in the 
ordinary sense; that is, it was not erected for the purpose of burial, 
or built up, as true burial mounds often are, by successive additions 
of earth used to cover the burials which from time to time were 
deposited on top of the previous burials. 

This mound, which at the center was some 8 feet higher than the 
old village surface, seems to have been a true town-house site. The 
mound of earth was actually formed by the collapse of structures 
raised on wooden posts. Each structure had several feet of earth 
on its roof. As the wooden structure decayed and fell in ruins its 
earthen roof raised the level of the mound. On this the new struc- 
ture was built. It appeared that at least three successive buildings 
had been erected here. 

The first and primary structure was set on the old village floor, 
covering over the usual shell beds, gravel deposits of the river, and the 
old midden deposits, which contained occasional burials. This build- 
ing was, as nearly as could be measured, 37.5 feet in length by 36.5 feet 
in width, as shown in the base plat, figure 66. It was erected of 
large red-cedar posts, averaging 14 inches in diameter, set uniformly 
about 3 feet apart. The basis of these posts penetrated the black, 
solid earth below the village floor to depths varying from 4 inches to 
30 inches. It is believed that this structure had on its roof some 30 
inches of earth taken from the village. It may have been the weight 
of this earth which caused the variation in depth of the post molds 
of the primary structure. If we remember how the old village floor 
was built up of midden material, it is seen that a series of posts set 
on end would settle unequally in this made material. 

When the primary structure collapsed the earth of the roof covered 
up the wall posts to a depth of from 24 to 30 inches. On this level a 
new structure was erected. With the collapse of the primary struc- 
ture, some of the vertical posts pushed up through the roof earth and 
extended above it, while some were so decayed that they were merely 
broken off and covered over by the falling roof. The broken posts 
were left where they fell by the builders, and either decayed and left 
post molds, as shown in the base plat, or, if preserved, appeared as 
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chunks of cedar in the layer of earth which covered the structure 
floor to a depth of 30 inches. If they protruded through the earth 
roof they must have been in the way of new construction and were 
probably removed by the builders by the simple expedient of wiggling 
them loose and pulling them up. In such a case the post hole would 
have been filled with black soil and there would have been neither 
cedar logs nor post molds remaining. This may account for the ab- 
sence of any evidence of posts in the gaps on the east and north walls. 
On the south wall the builders seemed to have desired to make the 
new wall coincide with the old, for they set in a new post between 
each of the old ones which protruded through the roof earth of the 
old building. This placement of the new structure made the removal 
of the old posts unnecessary and left the two structures interlocked. 
Each post of the old structure was in juxtaposition to one of the new. 
This was beautifully shown by some seven pairs of post remnants in 
the south wall (pl. 108). 

Tt was conjectured in the preceding paragraph that the posts which 
came up through the roof earth might have been pulled out by the 
builders of the new structure by the process of wiggling them free 
and lifting them out. Conversely, the difficulty of removing the posts 
on the south wall, some of which had settled as much as 30 inches 
farther into the soil of the old village, because of the weight on the 
roof, might have decided the builders to make the south wall of the 
new structure coincide with the old. 

Whatever the motives governing its construction, the secondary 
structure was raised on the site of the old. The south walls were 
practically coincident vertically, but the orientation of the two build- 
ings seemed to have been slightly different. The north wall of the 
secondary structure was somewhat difficult to locate, therefore its 
dimensions are in doubt. Enough was found, however, to make it 
reasonably safe to assume that it was not very different in size from 
the primary structure. 

The primary posts were rather large—14 inches in diameter. They 
were in all probability mostly good specimens, and were embedded in 
river-bottom soil which was often very wet and never thoroughly dry. 
This condition of the soil resulted in the fair preservation of many 
of these posts and in the extraordinarily good preservation of a few, 
which were so little affected by their long burial that, when sawed in 
order to get sections for the study of tree-growth rings, they gave off 
the usual odor of red cedar. Most of these post fragments, however, . 
were so decayed that they were reduced to “punk”, which would keep 
its form while wet, but would split, check, and disintegrate when dry. 
It was possible to preserve most of these remnants by treating them 
with a saturated solution of paraffin in gasoline. After several ap- 
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plications, sufficient body was formed to resist excessive drying. It 
was necessary, however, in order to prevent the specimen drying too 
fast, to apply the paraffin before the specimen was removed from the 
earth. The earth piers shown in the photographs of the excavations 
contained post fragments which were being “treated” before being 
removed from the ground. 

The secondary structure must have had a definite floor some 24 
to 30 inches above the old village site, but there was no evidence of 
any special preparation of a floor by the use of clean clay, sand, or 
other material, as is sometimes the case. Further, the roof of the 
secondary structure was also covered with earth from the nearby 
village. When this secondary structure collapsed the earth above 
and below its floor was so much alike, and both were so black, that 
no line of separation could be found on a vertical profile, although 
such separation was carefully sought. 

Aside from slight variations in size and orientation, the only 
difference in construction in the primary and secondary walls seemed 
to have been that under the end of each secondary post a flat rock 
was placed in the hole dug to receive it. Thus the post rested on a 
stone footing, as shown in plate 109, a, which is a close-up of a pair 
of posts, the primary on the right and the secondary on the left, 
resting on a stone. This pair is one of seven such pairs found in 
the south wall, as shown in plate 108. The earth pillars were left, 
as they were necessary to support these post remnants, and the earth 
prevented the posts from drying excessively before the excavation 
was completed. The builders doubtless found this stone footing 
necessary, since the secondary structure was built on the loose earth 
of the primary roof, which was not nearly so solid as the old village 
subsoil. 

After the collapse of the secondary structure, the earth on its roof 
raised the surface on the mound to a height of more than 7 feet above 
the original village floor. At this level there seems to have been a 
tertiary structure which about coincided in size and orientation with 
the secondary structure. Its exact dimensions and orientation are 
uncertain, for after its collapse the earth layer forming its roof 
raised the level of the mound to something more than 9 feet in 
height. This height would naturally permit considerable erosion 
of soil, and the cultivation of this site for nearly a century has re- 
sulted in much spreading of earth from the top of the mound. In 
the tertiary structure a definite floor was prepared from yellow clay, 
brought in, doubtless, from the neighboring hillsides. The hardness 
of this level floor and its sharp contrast in color against the black 
soil of the bottomland, above and below it in the mound, makes the 
floor of this tertiary structure definite. Near the center of this floor 
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was the disturbed remains of a fire basin. Because of previous dis- 
turbance, probably at time of the burial intrusions, this basin was 
so broken up that it was completely removed by workmen before its 
nature was discovered. That this was the floor of a structure is in- 
dicated by the finding of the ends of two cedar posts at this level, 
72 and 82 inches above the village floor, and near the center of this 
mound. The earth covering this floor had by erosion been reduced 
to a thickness of only 22 inches at the center of the mound. This 
thickness was further reduced as the floor extended horizontally 
outward, and at the edges of the mound this floor had been plowed 
away during cultivation. 

It is believed that other cedar posts once part of this tertiary 
structure have been plowed away at the edge, leaving as the only 
remaining evidence of the structure the prepared clay floor and the 
cedar posts near the center, which probably were not wall posts but 
roof supports. If it should appear to some that the evidence for a 
tertiary structure is hardly sufficient to prove its existence, it may 
be said that in the understanding of the problem it is of little con- 
sequence whether or not a third structure ever existed here. 

This tertiary structure, if it ever existed, seems to have been the 
last building on the site, for with its collapse the earth of the roof, 
so far as can be seen, never served as a structure fioor, but into it 
at a later time eighteen or more burials were intruded. The present 
depth of these burials varies from 18 inches to 22 inches. None of 
these burials quite reached the prepared floor of the tertiary struc- 
ture. Some were several inches above it, as shown in plate 110, 
while others are a foot or more higher. 

Because of the erosion of earth from the top of the mound, the 
burials in the old village site immediately adjacent to the primary 
structure were naturally buried deeper and deeper, while the in- 
trusive burials on the mound top were made shallower. The differ- 
ence in time between these two groups of burials may be great. Cer- 
tainly it is at least as great as the total age of the two, or possibly 
three, buildings on this site. 


SpPrEcIAL FEATURES 


Feature No. 1—Near stake 6.1 and from 6 to 10 inches above the 
village floor a pile of 72 limestones and sandstones of various sizes 
was found in an irregular arrangement. This pile of stones, which 
was 48 inches by 16 inches, is shown in plate 109, 6. Seven inches 
above these stones was a charred layer of bark and wood overlaid by 
burned clay of a thickness varying from 2 inches to 5 inches. There 
was no midden or ashes among the rocks, which show no evidence of 
fire. 
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Feature No. 2—Along the south wall at stake 6.1 to 6.4 there was 
a layer of burned clay which appeared to be a portion of an old 
floor or roof made of bark or wood which had clay over it. Fire 
burned on the clay had charred the wood and bark. Unfortunately 
the layer extended into the wall of the trench away from the mound, 
and thus lay under a portion of the area which could not be exca- 
vated. Also it was already covered over by tons of earth from 
the mound when discovered. The conditions under which permis- 
sion had been given by the owner for the excavation did not permit 
unlimited exploitation in this direction, and it was not possible to 
trace this layer as far as it would have been desirable. However, 
a small extension of the trench under a portion of this burned layer 
uncovered a pit which had been dug into the old village floor and 
in which Burials Nos. 4 and 7 had been placed. Before the bodies 
were placed in this pit sand had been sprinkled and bark had been 
laid on the bottom and upright on the sides. After the bodies had 
been deposited more bark and wood had been laid over them and 
over this had been placed a layer of clay upon which a fire had 
been burned. 

Feature No. 3—¥rom stakes 4.1 to 5.1, on the south side of the 
mound, there was a series of eight horizontal posts, laid parallel, 
each succeeding one being at a higher level. They formed a stair- 
way starting on the village floor level and gradually ascending to 
the prepared floor of the tertiary structure. HIrom the top step a 
short ramp led to the floor, as shown in plate 111. The length of 
the entire stairway was 11 feet and the width 6.5 feet. The average 
rise per step was 6 inches. The logs were about 18 inches apart. 
The preservation of the lower logs was poor, but the upper logs 
were in much better condition. ‘They were preserved in the hope 
that they might be useful in determining the age of this structure. 
It should, perhaps, be pointed out that such steps might have been 
used to gain access to the roof of a “town house.” It is well known 
that among certain tribes in the early colonial time persons regularly 
went upon the roof of the town house when occasion demanded. 

Feature No. 4.—Scattered in groups from 6 inches to 14 inches 
above the primary floor were more than 200 irregular rocks. One 
pile, containing 58 stones, associated with midden was found. This 
stone pile is shown in plate 112. Nothing was found under these 
stones and no reason was discovered for their presence in this site. 

Feature No. 5—On the village floor and approximately in the 
center of the primary structure there was a clay pit. The pit was 45 
inches in diameter and 10 inches deep. It was well made and was 
found filled with ashes, burned animal bones, and potsherds. While 


1 Timberlake, 1927, pp. 101-105. 
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it cannot be certainly proven, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
this pit was associated with the first structure on this site. 


BurIALs 


The horizontal disposition of all burials in this mound is shown 
in figure 67, which is a plat of the excavated area. As has been 
pointed out, it appears that there are two groups of burials on this 
site. Those outside the structure area were buried in the old village 
floor and are therefore precedent to the structure and to the mound. 
By erosion of the earth from the mound they now appear at con- 
siderable depths. Those buried within the structure area are above 
the last structure floor level, and are therefore intrusive into the 
mound and subsequent to it. Im order to distinguish between these 
two groups, the outlines of the structures are also shown in figure 
67. Burials were numbered as found and are recorded and discussed 
in order. 

Burial No. 1—At stake 5.2, at a depth of 22 inches below the 
present surface, the skeletal remains of a partially flexed adult male 
was found (pl. 113, a). Associated with the burial were two strips 
of wood. One was along the center of the body in the vertical axis 
and was broken into two pieces. One piece extended from fibula 
of right leg to pelvis and was in line with a section of the same 
strip which began at the fourth rib and extended to the edge of the 
jaw. The second strip was 11.5 inches in length and lay parallel to 
the right arm, as may be seen in plate 1138, a. 

Burial No. 2—At stake 5.3 the partially flexed remains of an 
adult male was found, 36 inches above the village floor. They were 
associated with Burial No. 1. The body was placed on the back 
with the head to the north and the face to the west. 

Burial No, 3.—On the original ground surface, southwest of stake 
4.5, the fully flexed remains of an adult male was found. The body 
had been laid on the left side with the head to the southeast and 
the face to the west. The preservation was good. Two rocks were 
found between the lower legs. 

Burial No. 4—At stake 6.1, 22 inches below the original surface 
of the village, a fully flexed adult male skeleton was found. It was 
lying on the right side with the head to the southeast and the face 
to the east. It was associated with Burial No. 7. 

Burial No. 5.—At stake 5.5, 6 inches below the old village floor, a 
flexed burial of an adult was found. The head was to the west, and 
the body had been laid on the left side, almost face down. The face 
was turned to the north. 

Burial No. 6—At stake 5.1, and 51 inches above the village floor, 
the extended burial of a child was found. Since it was only 14 
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inches below the present surface of the mound it had been partially 
disturbed by a plow. The body had been buried with the head to 
the north. 

Burial No, 7—At stake 6.1 and 8 inches below the village floor 
the partially flexed remains of an adult male was found. The body 
had been laid on its back with the face up and the legs flexed to the 
left. The head was toward the southeast. There was a flint point 
near the left shoulder and three pieces of wood lay on and parallel 
to the body. Another lay across the neck. This burial, together with 
No. 4, was under a burned-clay floor, Feature No. 2. 

Burial No, 8.—East of stake 4.6 and 10 inches above the village 
floor an adult burial in the flesh was discovered. The head was to 
the right and the chin to the north. The body was found 10 inches 
above the village floor. 

Burial No. 9.—FEast of stake 4.6 a fully flexed adult burial was 
found fairly well preserved. The body had been placed on the right 
side, the head to the north and the face to the right. Associated with 
the burials were two small bowls placed some 3 inches below the 
level of the body. Five inches to the west was a smooth flat limestone 
hand hoe which was 6 inches in diameter. 

Burial No. 10.—West of stake 4.5 the partially flexed remains of 
a child with head to the south was found. Clay below the remains 
showed evidence of a woven mesh. There were traces of bark above 
and below the remains. This bark had been used to line the grave 
below the body, and had been laid in parallel strips longitudinally 
over the body at time of burial. Its condition was much too poor 
to permit removal, but the distinguishing pattern of bark was clearly 
discernible. ‘Three limestone hoes were found nearby, with one 
unworked bear jaw. 

Burial No. 11.—West of stake 0.3 and 16 inches below the present 
surface of the mound the remains of a fully flexed adult was found. 
The head was to the west and the body lay on the right side with 
face to the right. The preservation was poor. 

Burial No. 12.—West of stake 4.5 and 23 inches below the village 
floor a fully flexed adult burial was found. The body was on the 
right side, with head to the north and the face to the right. The 
preservation was poor. 

Burial No. 13—West of stake 0.1 and 10 inches below the present 
surface of the mound a fully flexed adult burial was found. The 
body had been laid on the left side with the face to the left and the 
head to the north. The preservation was fair. The body may have ~ 
suffered post-burial disturbance before the present excavation. 

Burial No. 14.—Near stake 2.1 and 18 inches below present ground 
surface the remains of a partially flexed adult female was found. 
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The body had been placed with the head to the north and the face 
to the right. Two shell hairpins were near the jaw. Preservation 
was fair. In plate 118, 6, note the diseased condition of the right 
femur. 

Burial No. 15—Near stake 2.1 and 11 inches below the present 
mound surface the remains of a tightly flexed young adult male was 
found. The body lay on the left with the face to the left and the 
head to the southwest. 

Burial No. 16.—Near stake 0.1 and at a depth of 13 inches below 
the present surface the remains of a partially fiexed adult female 
was found. The body lay on the right side with the head to the west 
and the face to the right. 

Burial No. 17.—At the foot of Burial No. 16 and at a depth of 17 
inches below the present ground surface a partially flexed adult male 
burial was found. The body lay partially on the left side with the 
head to the south and the face to the left. The preservation was 
fair. 

Burial No. 18—Near stake 0.2 and 14 inches below the present 
ground surface the remains of a partially flexed adult male was 
found. The body lay on the left side with the face to the left and 
the head to the south. At the right shoulder one of the spatulate 
problematical forms of limestone was found as shown in plate 114, a. 
There was also a large rim sherd near the hands. 

Burial No. 19.—Near stake 0.4 a fully flexed adult male burial was 
found. ‘The body lay on the left side with the face to the left and 
head to the west. The preservation was fair. 

Burial No. 20.—At stake 1.4 and 21 inches below the present 
ground surface a partially flexed adult male burial was found. The 
body lay on the right side with the face to the right and the head to 
the south. Preservation was good. 

Burial No. 21—Near stake 1.4 and 20 inches below the ground 
surface the remains of a partially flexed adult female was found. 
The body lay on the back with head to the south and face to the 
right. The legs were elevated, with feet folded under the body. The 
arms were flexed over the breast. 

Burial No. 22.—Near stake 0.4 at a depth of 12 inches below the 
surface there was found a skeleton which had been disturbed by the 
plow. ‘The bones were fragmentary and preservation was so poor 
that the original disposition could not be determined. 

Burial No. 23—Near stake 1.4 and 15 inches below the present 
ground surface the remains of a flexed adult female was found. The 
body had been placed in a bark-lined grave with the head much 
higher than the pelvis. The position of the skeleton suggested a 
sitting posture. The knees were drawn up under the chin with feet 
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close to the pelvis. The skull had fallen forward, face downward. 
It had suffered some damage, probably by nearness to the plow level. 
The body had been covered with strips of bark, some of which are 
shown in plate 114, 0. 

Burial No. 24.—Five feet north of stake 2.4 and 31 inches below 
present ground level a partially flexed adult male burial was found. 
The body lay on the left side with head to the south and face to the 
left. A round limestone lay 3 inches southwest of the skull. The 
body had been placed on a burned-clay floor upon which rested a 
covering of strips of bark or wood. Strips of bark had been placed 
on top of the body at burial. The right arm lay across the body, 
with fingers folded back. ‘The left arm was straight with fingers 
on left femur. 

Burial No. 25.—East of stake 2.4 and 15 inches below present 
ground surface was found the remains of a partially flexed adult 
female. The body lay on the right side with face up and head to 
the south. The preservation was poor. 

Burial No. 26.—Near stake 2.4 and 12 inches below present ground 
surface a partially flexed adult burial was found. The body lay on 
the right side with face to the right and head to the south. 

Burial No. 27—South of stake 2.4 and 18 inches below the present 
ground surface the remains of a fully flexed adult male was found. 
The body was on its back, with face to right and head to the west, 
and with the legs flexed to the left. Preservation was good. 

Burial No. 28.—West of stake 3.3 and 15 inches below the present, 
ground surface a partially flexed adult female was found. The body 
lay on the back, face up and head to the south. 

Burial No. 29.—Southwest of stake 2.1 and only 10 inches below 
present ground surface a partially flexed adult burial was found. 
The body was placed on the left side with face to the left and head 
to the west. 

Burial No. 30.—Near stake 2.3 the workmen shoveled out frag- 
ments of ribs and skull, and scattered teeth of a child. These were 
very near the surface and all were so fragmentary as to represent only 
a trace of a child’s burial. 

Burial No. 31.—North of stake 2.1 at a depth of 24 inches below 
the present surface of the ground was found a partially flexed adult. 
The body lay on the left side with face to the left and head to the 
west. Near the elbows were two horn flaking tools. 

Burial No. 82.—North of stake 1.1 and 22 inches below the present 
surface of the ground was found the burial of a partially flexed adult 
female. The body lay face down, with face turned to the right and 
head to the west. A large grooved rubbing stone, 14 inches greatest 
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diameter and with three deep grooves, was found at the foot of the 
burial, as shown in plate 115, a. 

Burial No. 33.—Near stake 1.3 and 24 inches below the present 
ground surface a partially flexed adult burial was found. The body 
lay on the left side with face to the left and head to the south. 
Preservation was fair. 

Burial No. 34.—North of stake 1.3 and 22 inches below present 
ground surface was a partially flexed adult male burial. The body 
lay on its back with face to the left and head to the west; legs flexed 
to the left. There was a row of eight limestone rocks to the north 
and east of the burial, the stones being placed about 10 inches from 
the remains. 

Burial No. 35.—At stake 3.1 and 10 inches below the ground sur- 
face was found the burial of a child. The body was partially flexed 
on right side with face up and head to the south. 

Burial No. 36.—South of stake 1.3 and 22 inches below ground 
surface there was found the remains of a partially flexed adult female. 
The body lay on the right side, face to the right and head to the 
southeast. ‘The preservation was fair. 

Burial No. 37.—North of stake 3.3 and at 21 inches below the 
ground surface there was found the remains of a child. The body 
was partially flexed, on the right side with face to the right and head 
to the east. The preservation was poor. Near the left shoulder 
there was an incised shell and near the neck four perforated shell 
disks. 

Burial No. 38.—South of stake 0.3 and at a depth of 14 inches be- 
low the surface was found the remains of a partially flexed adult 
female. The body lay on its back with face to the left, legs flexed 
to the left and head to the west. A limestone rock lay over the left 
hand. ! 

Burial No. 89.—West of stake 0.2 and at a depth of 25 inches below 
the ground surface there was a burial of an adult. This body had 
been placed in a sitting posture with feet together and drawn up to 
the body. The skull had fallen forward, face down, into the pelvic 
cavity, and the spinal column settling on itself, became piled up in a 
small area under the skull. (Pl. 116.) 

Burial No. 40.—South of stake 0.2 and 16 inches below surface 
level was found the burial of a child. The body lay on the right 
side with legs flexed to the right; face to the right and head to the 
south. 

Burial No. 41.—Southwest from stake 1.1 and 26 inches below the 
surface level was found a fully flexed adult burial. The body lay 
on the left side with face to the left and head to the south. There 
was a bone awl at the lower ribs. 
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Burial No. 42.—North of stake 2.1 and 24 inches below the ground 
surface there was found the burial of a partially flexed adult. The 
body lay on the left side with face to the left and head to the south. 
The preservation was poor. The midportion of the skeleton was cut 
into by workmen before it was discovered. A large flint spear was 
found under the head, with its point to the east. 

Burial No. 43.—At stake 2.1 and 20 inches below the ground surface 
a fully flexed adult male burial was found. The body lay on the 
right side with face to the right and head to the west. 

Burial No. 44.—Near stake 2.2 and 24 inches below the ground 
surface there was a partially flexed adult male burial. The head was 
disarticulated and was placed face down over the left breast. The 
body was partly on its back, with legs flexed inward so that the feet 
were near together at the pelvis, but the legs were spread apart so 
that the knees were at a maximum separation. This position may 
be the result of a burial in a sitting posture. There were some shell 
beads about the neck and a perforated slate problematical form with 
sharpened edge was found at the pelvis. 

Burial No. 45—Near stake 2.2 and at the feet of Burial No. 44 
a fully fiexed adult male burial was found. The body lay on the 
left side with head of body to the west. The head was dis- 
articulated. 

Burial No. 46—Northwest of stake 2.2 and 24 inches below the 
present ground surface was a fully flexed adult male burial. The 
body lay on the left side with face to the left and head to the east. 
There was a flint point on left pelvis. 

Burial No. 47.—Southwest of stake 0.2 and 26 inches below the pres- 
ent ground surface was the burial of a child, partially flexed. The 
body lay on the left side, face to the left, with the head to the south. 

Burial No. 48.—Southwest of stake 2.2 at a depth of 32 inches there 
was a disturbed burial of a child. The preservation was very poor. 
The body lay on its back, face up and head to the west. The legs had 
been previously disturbed. A decorated and perforated shell was 
found at the right shoulder. Under this shell was a second worked 
shell. There were shell beads about the neck of the skeleton, and a 
large worked shell under the chin. Several pieces of sheet mica were 
found to the right of the head. 

Burial No. 49.—Northeast of stake 3.2 and 26 inches below the pres- 
ent ground surface was found an adult male burial. It was clear that 
the body had been placed in a sitting posture in a pit. The knees 
were elevated and the large leg bones were nearly in a vertical posi- 
tion. The feet were drawn up close to the body. The head had fallen 
forward, face downward, into the pelvic cavity, as is usual with this 
type of burial. The spinal column and ribs had retained, for the 
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most part, their anatomical order and still remained nearly in a ver- 
tical position, the bones of the neck being much higher than the skull, 
as shown in plate 115, 0d. 


Porrery 


Grass and cord paddle-marked sherds predominate on this site. 
_ There are some sherds of heavy large vessels, but the majority seem 
to vary from medium sizes to small. These paddle-marked vessels, 
as well as plain vessels of similar size, seem to have had usually plain 
rims to which were attached flat and round lugs, and strap handles. 
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Fieure 68.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


These strap handles, as shown in plate 117, a, were broad as compared 
to their length, and come up even with the rim, as shown in figure 68. 
No round handles were found on this site. 

Some textile-marked sherds of the usual heavy ware were found. 
The most significant variant of this site was the large number of 
sherds showing the conventional frog symbol, as illustrated in plate 
117, 6. This design takes the form of two loops with parallel sides, 
which are slightly below and follow the rim of the vessel. They are 
made in extreme relief, being modeled and attached to the outside of 
the vessel. Between the open ends of a pair of loops it was usual to 
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symbolize the head of the frog as a horizontal rim lug showing eyes 
and mouth. In some cases the broad strap handle is modeled to rep- 
resent the frog as seen in lower left sherd in plate 117, a. Here “eyes” 
are made in the handle and legs in high relief are placed on the side of 
the vessel. The two types of frog symbolization are demonstrated by 
drawing restoration of sherds as shown in figures 69 and 71. This use 
of the frog has been found in no other site in the basin and is abun- 
dant here. 

Plate 118, a, shows a variety of wares from this site. The fluted 
rim on small vessels is common. Incised and punctate specimens are 
not common. All material from this site was shell-tempered. From 
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one section of the mound a number of sherds of wattlework were 
found. As shown in plate 118, }, this clay, mixed with grass and 
some large pieces of shell, was plastered on parallel canes about 0.5 
inch in diameter. It does not occur in sufficient quantity to justify 
the conclusion that it was used in walls of buildings. In this mound 
it was used only in some minor construction. 

Very few complete vessels were found on this site. In some in- 
stances sherds from a single vessel were grouped so that partial res- 
torations were possible. In plate 119, a, are two vessels partially re-- 
stored. One is a typical frog effigy bowl—a mortuary offermg. The 
other is a large cooking pot, cord-paddled, found crushed on the old 
village site under the mound. 
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ARTIFACTS 


From the general excavation of the mound a number of stone and 
pottery disks were obtained. Some also were obtained in association 
with burials. Bone artifacts, consisting of awls, cut bone and antler, 
bone hairpins, and a chisel from the ulna of a wolf are shown in plate 
119, 0. 

Stone mortuary offerings are shown in plate 120. The spatulate 
perforated stone is made of limestone, having an extreme length of 
5.5 inches. It probably at one time had a high polish; its present con- 
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Figure 70.—Drawing restoration of bowl. 


dition is due to action of acid in the soil. The perforated blue slate 
found with Burial No. 44 is 6 inches by 3.8 inches. The quartz dis- 
coidal is 2.2 inches in diameter. The large disk in upper left-hand 
corner is a very perfectly worked hammerstone which may have been 
intended later to be converted into a discoidal. The large spear was 
under the head of Burial No. 42. Burial No. 48 yielded three mask 
gorgets, as shown in plate 121, a; also one badly damaged rattlesnake 
gorget shown in plate 121, a. Burial No. 49 yielded the mask gorget 
shown in plate 121, 6. The small beads, together with some 8 or 10 
pearl beads, were taken from Burial No. 44. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In the discussion of Site No. 10 the presence there of pit burials of 
bodies in sitting posture has been discussed. It was pointed out that 
this practice seems to very closely resemble the practice of some of 
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the members of the Creek Confederacy, as reported by several 
travelers about 1750 or later. 

In Site No. 19, of the 49 burials above the town house floor, 2, and 
perhaps 3, were of the sitting-posture pit type of burial and quite 
similar to those found at Site No. 10, Mound No. 2. 

As previously referred to under Site No. 10, Bushnell? regards 
the custom of placing strips of wood or bark over and under the body 
at time of burial as a custom common to the Creeks. Of this he says: 

It is possible within this same region to trace another custom from historic 
back into prehistoric times, and whenever this may be done it tends to make 


more clear the customs of the inhabitants of ancient America at the time of the 
coming of Europeans. 
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FicurRE 71.—Drawing restoration of vessel. 


About the year 1730 a small group of Creeks, together with a few Yamasee, all 
belonging to the same linguistic family, settled on the south or right bank of the 
Savannah, at a place now known as Yamacraw Bluff, within the limits of the 
present city of Savannah. Their chief was the famous Tomochichi, who, to- 
gether with others, later accompanied Governor Oglethorpe to England. While 
there during the year 1734 a member of the party died, and “previous to inter- 
ment in the churchyard of St. John’s, Westminster, the body was sewn up in a 
blanket and bound between two boards.” (Jones.) It was placed in a grave, 
together with many ornaments and other objects. Moore drew attention to the 
occurrence when describing burials encountered by him in a mound on Creighton 
Island, McIntosh County, Ga., only a short distance south of Savannah, and 
consequently not far from the former village of Yamacraw Bluff. He remarked 


2 Bushnell, 1920, p. 114. In this section, Bushnell refers to Moore, Clarence B., Cer- 
tain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast, p. 30; and to Jones, Charles C., Jr., 
Antiquities of the Southern Indians, pp. 185-187. 
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a. Cox Mound in distance. Site No. 19. 


b. View up Clinch River from mound. Site No. 19. 


c. Mound staked off. Site No. 19. 
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a. Wall 5.0-5.6 from southeast. Site No. 19. 


6. Wall 1.1-4.1, showing c2dar post. Site No. 19. 
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a. Posts of primary and secondary structures in relation. Site No. 19. 


b. Rock piles. Feature No. 1, Site No. 19. 
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b. Burial No. 49, Site No. 19. 
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Burial No. 39, Site No. 19. . 
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a. Strap-handle variations. Site No. 19. 


6. Limb portions of conventionalized frog-effigy vessels. Site No. 19. 
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a. Variations on decorated jars and bowls. Site No. 19. 


b. Burned clay on cane. Site No. 19. 
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a. Crushed vessels. Site No. 19. 


b. Bone artifacts. Site No. 19. 
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a. Shell gorgets. Site No. 19. 


b. Beads and gorgets. 


Site No. 19. 
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on the discovery of traces of wood associated with the skeletal remains, and 
said in part: “In seven cases layers of decayed wood or bark, occasionally show- 
ing marks of fire, lay above human remains, and in two cases above and below.” 
(Moore.) There is little doubt of these mound burials having been similar, in 
all essential details, to that of the Indian who died in London in 1734. And 
although it is not possible to determine the exact age of the mound on Creighton 
Island, nevertheless it is reasonable to attribute it to a period after the coming 
of the Spaniards to the coast of Florida. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Burials Nos. 1, 7, 10, 
23, and 24 all certainly showed strips of bark or wood had been used 
to line the grave and strips of similar materials had been placed longi- 
tudinally above the body. This wood and bark was very poorly pre- 
served, but of its existence and placement there can be no doubt. 
Thus a second custom, known to ethnologists as a Creek burial custom, 
from about 1734, has been definitely established as existing in the 
Norris Basin. It is not to be presumed that this statement would 
imply that the builders of Site No. 19 were Creeks. It is just possible 
that had not the decay of wood strips been so rapid a greater propor- 
tion of the undisturbed burials on this site might have this type of 
bark and wood strip burial. 


Site No. 20.—AUSMUS BURIAL CAVE 


On the John Ausmus farm near Speedwell, Claiborne County, 
Tenn., 0.5 mile south of the two mounds previously designated in this 
report as Site No. 10, is a small limestone cavern which appears to 
have originated with a surface sinkhole. Its small size—namely, 50 
feet in length by 6 to 8 feet in width and 8 feet in vertical height— 
was hardly adapted to the requirements of a permanent place of 
habitation. 

Following a vertical drop of 7 feet, the cavern extended in a west- 
erly direction. At a distance of approximately 50 feet the passage 
narrowed down to such an extent that further investigation was 
impossible. The mouth of the cave was situated 300 yards from 
Davis Creek, near the crest of a low ridge which sloped gradually 
upward from the creek. 

A considerable amount of soil, rock, and wood had washed into the 
cave. The removal of some of these materials soon brought to light 
human skeletal remains. All talus was then removed and the work of 
excavating begun at a point 15 feet from the entrance. Test pits sunk 
beyond that point failed to show anything other than a hard-clay 
deposit. 

_ It soon became evident that the cavern had served as a mortuary. 
A mass of skeletal material of adult males and females, as well as 
children, was encountered to a depth of about 4 feet, principally along 
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the left-hand side, looking toward the entrance. The hard-clay sub- 
soil sloped from the right-hand to the left-hand side of the cave; which 
fact undoubtedly offers an explanation of this peculiarity. If the 
bodies had been tossed in from above all would have rolled toward 
the left wall of the cave. 

Not one skeleton was found entirely in anatomical order, as shown 
in plate 122, a. It was, however, possible to determine that corpses 
had been deposited in the cave rather than bundle reburials or the 
remains from another mortuary. In one instance more than half 
of the skeleton of a child was found in anatomical order. Associ- 
ated with it were several olivella-shell beads. Occasionally femora, 
tibiae, humeri, radii, ulnae, and ribs were in recognizable anatomical 
order. Of note, also, was the fact that the skulls, for the most part, 
were farther down the declining slope than the long bones which 
appeared to be associated with them. This would lead to the 
assumption that the corpses were cast into the cavern head fore- 
most. Under such conditions, skulls, when detached, would roll 
to the lowest part of the cavern floor. 

Two male crania recovered from what was roughly estimated to 
be about 20 burials were definitely dolichocephalic, by casual 
observation. 

No artifacts were found other than the beads previously men- 
tioned, the two discoidals, and the bone implement illustrated in 
the top row of plate 122, 0d. 


Srre No. 21—CRAWFORD FARM MOUNDS 


The farm of Mr. Samuel Crawford lies along the north side of 
Clinch River, near Scarboro, Anderson County, Tenn. About a 
quarter of a mile north of the river and just opposite to Copper 
Ridge in a cultivated field were two mounds. These mounds, the 
larger one designated No. 1 and the smaller one No. 2, have never 
been cultivated. They once had large trees growing on them. 
Some 10 years ago these trees were cut, and only large stumps 
remain. Second growth, watersprouts, and weeds still covered the 
mounds, as shown in plate 123, a. The difference in size of the two 
mounds is shown in plate 123, 6, which was taken after the mounds 
had been cleared of all undergrowth. Sometime about 1926 the 
larger mound, No. 1, was disturbed by residents of the vicinity. A 
trench, which reached almost to the center of the mound, was dug 
into it from the south side. 

Mound No. 1 was 45 feet in diameter and Mound No. 2 was about 
35 feet in diameter. The centers of these mounds were about 60 feet 
apart, Mound No. 2 being southwest of Mound No. 1. Because of 
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a. Mingled skeletons on cave floor. Site No. 20. 


b. Artifacts from Sites Nos. 20, 21, and 22. 
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their proximity, the same coordinate system was used in staking. 
They were staked in 5-foot blocks, as shown on ground plats, | 

Excavation was carried well down into the hardpan. The original 
humus line was very plain in places, faint in others, and missing in 
others. The absence of the humus line was especially noticeable near 
the edge of the mound. This may indicate that the burials which 
lay on the humus itself, or slightly within the humus, were covered 
with dirt (once humus) that was dug from around the surface, 
before the mound proper was built. Weight is added to this possi- 
bility by the fact that the humus line where most plainly seen was 
quite thick, being as much as 20 inches or more. 

Vertical faces were carried throughout the entire excavation of 
the mounds. Test pits were sunk from 18 inches to 24 inches in the 
hardpan at each 5-foot block to seek for disturbance below the floor 
level. Both mounds were composed of unstratified sandy clay. 


Mounp No. 1 


Mound No. 1 was 45 feet in diameter. The only feature other 
than the burials found in this mound was a crude basin, or a burned 
area, slightly below the original humus line, under Mound No. 1. 
This basin was 10.5 feet by 8.8 feet. It was dark red in color and 
the clay had been burned to a depth of from 4 to 6 inches. Some 
charcoal was present on the burned clay and some large samples of 
the burned wood were taken for dating purposes. It was thought 
to be precedent to the mound, and may indicate that the mounds 
were erected on a village site. 


BvuriAts 


All burials were in a very poor state of preservation. Only a few 
fragmentary bones remained, in most cases, to indicate the presence 
of a skeleton. Twenty-three burials were located in Mound No. 1 
and nineteen burials in Mound No. 2. Faint white areas occurred 
here and there throughout the earth, which seemed to indicate the 
presence of former burials now totally disintegrated. If these faint 
white spots are indicative of former burials there were once perhaps 
as many more burials in these mounds as have been recorded. 

Burial No. 1.—On the original ground surface, 18 inches above the 
hardpan, a portion of a skull and pieces of long bones were found 
The preservation was so poor that the disposition and orientation 
could not be determined. ‘Tree roots extended through the burial and 
a tree stump grew near the skull. 

Burial No. 2—F¥orty-four inches above the original hardpan a few 
fragmentary bones were found. 
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Burial No. 3.—Thirty-eight inches above the original hardpan a few 
decayed bone fragments, the residue of a skeleton which had nearly 
disintegrated, were found. 

Burial No. 4.—Twenty-four inches above the original hardpan 
traces of a skeleton were distinguished by crumbling bones. 

Burial No. 5—Thirty inches above the hardpan traces of large bone 
fragments were found. 

Burial No. 6—¥ourteen inches below the surface of the mound a 
very poorly preserved skeleton lay beneath a stump. A root 3 inches 
in diameter had grown through the skull. 

Burial No. 7—¥ourteen inches below the mound surface the re- 
mains of a skeleton were found. The preservation was so poor that 
the disposition of the body could not be determined. ‘The burial was 
interpenetrated by a maze of roots. The bones were friable. Some 
small shell beads were found about the neck of the skeleton. 

Burial No. 8—A burial, indicated by decayed and fragmentary 
bones of large size, was found 23 inches above the hardpan. 

Burial No. 9—Thirty-eight inches above the hardpan a number of 
fragmentary bones were found. Only the occipital bone could be 
recognized. 

Burial No. 10.—Crumbling particles indicated the presence of a 
burial. The skull could be recognized, but was badly disintegrated. 

Burial No. 11.—A few long-bone fragments and the decayed rem- 
nants of a skull were found 14 inches above the hardpan. A hole in 
the earth indicated the place of the head. 

Burial No. 12.—The long bones of a skeleton, found 12 inches above 
the hardpan, indicated the presence of a burial. 

Burial No. 12—A fully flexed skeleton was found 56 inches above 
the hardpan. The body had been placed on the left side, with the 
head to the south and the face to the west. The preservation of the 
bones was sufficiently good to trace the skull, the spinal column, the 
pelvis, the arms, and lower limbs. Plate 124, a, shows Mound No. 1, 
with a vertical profile near the center. The stake lying on this verti- 
cal wall points toa hole. This is the skull mold of Burial No. 13. 

Burial No. 14—A collection of poorly preserved bone fragments 
was found 64 inches above the hardpan. 

Burial No. 15—¥orty-eight inches above the hardpan the remains 
of a skeleton were found. The long bones had disintegrated to 
powder, but portions of the cranium were identified. 

Burial No. 16—¥ragmentary bones at a height of 32 inches above 
the hardpan indicated the presence of a burial. 

Burial No. 17—A poorly preserved skeleton was found 27 inches 
above the hardpan. A skull and two tibia were recognizable. 
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Burial No. 18—A collection of bone fragments, 14 inches above the 
hardpan, indicated the presence of a burial. No skull was found. 

Burial No. 19.—Under four flat stones which were laid close to- 
gether, edge to edge, a collection of fragmentary decayed bones was 
found. The stones were 34 inches above the hardpan. 

Burial No. 20.—A few long-bene fragments 14 inches above the 
hardpan marked the location of a burial. A broken flint arrow point 
was found in association. 

Burial No. 21.—Thirty-four inches above the hardpan two femora 
and other bones were found. The skull was missing. 

Burial No. 22—At 39 inches above the hardpan portions of a skull 
and a few other bone fragments were found in association with a 
broken arrow point. 

Burial No. 23.—The partially flexed burial of an adult, lying on the 
right side with the head to the west, was found. The preservation, 
although poor, was the best of any found in the mound. 

Except for the shell beads found around the neck of the skeleton in 
Burial No. 7, and an arrow point found in Burial No. 20, the burials 
seem to have been devoid of all artifacts. In the general digging a 
small fragment of broken stone pipe was found. The earth of this 
mound was a clean sandy clay, yellow in color. It contained no 
potsherds or other evidence of having been gathered from a village 
site. Seemingly the mound was erected out of “clean” clay gathered 
from a natural source, and there was thus no refuse material incor- 
porated in the mound. 


Mounp No. 2 


Mound No. 2, the smaller of the two mounds on this site, was 30 
feet in diameter and about 4 feet high at the center, as shown in 
plate 124, 6. The cultivated field in which the mound lay sloped 
gently to the south, and erosion of this mound had taken place 
chiefly in that direction. It was built of clean yellow sandy clay on 
a humus layer which was fairly well defined and about 10 inches 
thick. Other than burials, there were only two features which 
required recording. 

Feature No. 1—¥eature No. 1, which is shown in plate 125, a, was 
a cache of 11 flint arrow points, carefully packed between the two 
halves of mussel shell. The arrow points were in perfect condition 
but the shell was badly decayed and disintegrated when first touched 
by the workman who found it. This cache was 8 inches above the 
original hardpan surface and was southwest from stake 10.16. It 
was seemingly a separate deposit in the mound and was not found 
to be in any observable association with a burial. The arrow points 
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were beautifully chipped, triangular in form, with broad concave 
bases. They were quite thin and all were perfect when found. How- 
ever, even though carefully packed in the field, one had a broken 
corner when received at the laboratories, which emphasizes how 
fragile they were because of their thinness. They are shown for 
comparison in plate 122, d. 

Feature No. 2—This was a charred log incorporated in the mound 
near stake 9.4. This log fragment was 4 feet long and nearly 2 feet 
in diameter and was only about 6 inches above the hardpan at its 
lowest end. It was badly decayed. 


BuRIALS 


Burial No. 1—A fully flexed adult buried on the right side, with 
the head to the southwest, was found 34 inches above the hardpan. 
A tree stump grew near the skull and roots had penetrated the burial 
throughout. | 

Burial No. 2.—Some 6 inches above the hardpan the fragments of 
a skull and large bones were found. All the bones were poorly pre- 
served. A broken pipe resting in an upright position was found in 
association. The pipe is shown in plate 122, 6, central row. 

Burial No. $—On the hardpan surface a burial represented only 
by a fragmentary skull was found. 

Burial No. 4.—Some 4 inches above the hardpan a fragmentary 
skull and mandible indicated the presence of a burial. <A flint arrow 
point was found in association. 

Burial No, 5.—This burial was near the surface of the mound. 
Two skulls and fragmentary long bones were apparent. One flint 
arrow point was found in association. 

Burial No. 6—Some 27 inches above the hardpan two skulls and 
some fragmentary long bones were found. Near them was a charred 
log. They were not far from Burial No. 1 and may have been asso- 
ciated with it. 

Burial No. 7—Teeth and fragmentary bones were found under a 
stump 32 inches above the hardpan. The other bones had disinte- 
grated. 

Burial No. §—At a point 20 inches above the hardpan a fragmen- 
tary skull and long bones were found under a stump. They had 
been much disturbed by the roots. 

Burial No. 9—¥ragments of skull and much disintegrated bone 
were found 24 inches above the hardpan. 

Burial No. 10.—Six inches above the hardpan three flat stones were 
found in a row and touching each other. Fragmentary bones were 
found under the stones, and at the end of the row of stones fragments 
of a skull remained. 
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a. Before clearing. Site No. 21. 


6. After clearing. Site No. 21. 
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a. Vertical profile, showing Burial No. 13, Mound No. 1, Site No. 21. 
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b. Profile through center of Mound No. 2, Site No. 21. 
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b. Pit containing partially cremated remains. Burial No. 11, Mound No. 2, Site No. 21 
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Burial No. 11.—Just below the mound surface a pit 15 inches by 11 
inches, filled with charred skeletal remains, was found, as shown in 
plate 125, 6. This burial was cremated before being placed in the 
mound, since the earth showed no evidence of burning. No lines 
could be determined that would indicate an intrusive burial. Under 
this burial was found the central column of a conch shell, as shown 
with the other artifacts from this site. 

Burial No. 12.—A poorly preserved skull and fragmentary long 
bones were found at 36 inches above the hardpan. 

Burial No. 13.—Sixteen inches above the hardpan a portion of a 
skull was found with the other bones indicated only by lines of 
powdered bone fragments. 

Burial No. 14—Fragmentary bones were found 28 inches above 
the hardpan with some charcoal in association. 

Burial No. 15.—Just below the surface of the mound were found 
the fragments of a skull and mandible, in association with one poorly 
preserved shell bead. 

Burial No. 16—This burial was shown only by fragments of skull 
and teeth. It was 26 inches above the hardpan. Some small bits of 
charcoal were found in association. 

Burial No. 17—Twenty-six inches above the hardpan a flexed 
burial with the head to the east was found. The preservation of 
the skull was fair; preservation of the balance of the skeleton was 
very poor. 

Burial No. 18.—At 24 inches above the hardpan a fragmentary 
skull was found. 

Burial No. 19—Within an area 4 feet by 2 feet and 3 feet above 
the hardpan there were scattered teeth and skull fragments with 
other bones poorly preserved, which seemed to indicate that two 
bodies had been buried here. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These mounds were obviously “burial mounds.” The condition 
of the burials found in them may be due to great age. However, 
there was no evidence to show that bodies in the flesh had been 
deposited in these mounds and that the present condition had been 
due to long decay. 

The remaining portions of each skeleton were very fragmentary, 
and in several burials the remains of more than one individual was 
included. This would seem to suggest the deposit of bundle burials 
of bones, which would in part account for the condition of the 
burials. There was an entire absence of burial offerings, with the 
possible exception of the one cremated burial, which had a frag- 
ment of marine shell under it. 
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The William Freel farm lies on the west side of Clinch River 
about 2 miles southeast of Scarboro, Anderson County, Tenn. 

The particular site referred to herein lies about 1,200 feet from 
the Clinch River, in the bottom of a rather wide valley with ridges 
to the east and west. The east ridge begins to rise abruptly about 
300 feet from the mound, while the west ridge rises gradually to a 
peak about 3,600 feet away. The mound lies on land which has 
been in the possession of the Freel family for over 135 years, the 
present owner being a member of the fourth generation to own and 
cultivate this farm. The field surrounding the mound has long 
been in cultivation, but thé mound itself has never been disturbed. 
The surface of the mound was covered with undergrowth and had 
eight large trees growing on it; the largest, a white oak, measured 
23 inches in diameter. The roots of the trees had penetrated the 
entire mound. This root penetration of the mound was the cause, 
in large measure, of the poor preservation of the skeletal remains 
found. In most cases the skeletons were so poorly preserved as 
to make it impossible to determine exactly the original placement 
of the bodies. 

The mound was a circular earth mound 40 feet in diameter and 
8 feet above the original ground surface at its midpoint. It was 
built, in the main, of hard-packed yellow clay containing scattered 
bits of charcoal. No other evidence of midden material appeared 
and no potsherds were found. It was evidently erected from clean 
clay brought on the site to cover bodies laid on the surface. The 
original surface floor of this mound is shown in plate 126, a. There 
was no evidence of grave excavation except in one central pit below 
the original surface of forest floor, in the center of the mound. 
This pit was 6 feet east and west by 5 feet north and south and 17 
inches deep. Burial No. 17 had been placed in the pit and the 
body covered with large stones. These stones were piled up to 
form a flat circular pile, about 1 foot higher than the mound floor. 
This circular pile, shown in plate 127, a, was 16 feet 4 inches in 
diameter and constituted the outstanding feature of the mound. 
Burial No. 17, and the covering stones, evidently constituted the 
original increment in the construction of this site. The earth on 
top of these stones may have been increased in depth from time to 
time as other burials were added to the mound and covered over. 
However, no stratification was discernible and no evidence of intru- ~ 
sion was to be seen. Care was taken to maintain vertical profiles 
every 5 feet and to keep a clean floor in the trench going down to 
the hardpan. Wall 2.6-6.6 shows no suggestion of stratification. All 
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burials were regarded, therefore, as inclusive. The ground plan 
of the mound is shown in figure 72. The mound was staked in 
5-foot blocks and excavated by slicing in the usual way. A portion 
of the west side of the mound had been cut away to allow the pas- 


sage of a country dirt road. 


SITE 22 
| EXCAVATED AREA 
SCALE 
§43210 CaS 
: FEET 
FIGURE 72. 
BuRIALs 


A total number of 17 burials was found. The burials were num- 
bered as found and listed below in that order. Their horizontal 
positions are shown on the ground floor plat, figure 72. 
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Burial No. 1—Thirteen inches above the original floor surface a 
fully flexed adult, with the head to the south, was found. The 
preservation of the material was poor, since the burial was exposed 
on the roadside by the erosion of the mound surface. A piece of 
drilled conch shell was found near the neck of the skeleton. 

Burial No. 2—On the ground floor of the mound a partially flexed 
adult, with the head to the north, was found. 

Burial No. 3—On the ground floor of the mound a partially flexed 
adult burial, with the head to the north, was found. The preserva- 
tion of the skeletal material was poor. 

Burial No. 4.—Eleven inches below the present mound surface the 
partially flexed skeleton of an adult was found. The head was to 
the south. The preservation of the skeletal material was poor. 

Burial No. 5—On the original ground surface a burial was indi- 
cated by the presence of some much-decayed bones. The orientation 
and disposition of the bones could not be determined. 

Burials Nos. 6 and 7—Portions of three bodies were found to- 
gether. The nature of the burial was difficult to determine, for be- 
sides portions of an adult burial and a fragmentary skull there were 
portions of a child’s skeleton and several teeth of a child. The head 
of Burial No. 6 was to the north and that of No. 7 was to the south. 
The poor preservation of the bones was due to the action of the roots 
of trees. 

Burial No. 8.—Portions of a skull and the lower limbs of a fully 
flexed adult were found 22 inches above the original ground floor. 
The preservation of the bones was poor. 

Burial No. 9.—Just below the mound surface the bones of an adult 
were found. The skeletal material was so nearly disintegrated that 
the disposition could not be determined. A flint spear point was 
found in association. 

Burial No. 10.—At a depth of 10 inches above the ground floor 
a crushed skull was found beneath the base of a tree. No other bones 
were observable. 

Burial No. 11—-Twenty inches above the ground floor the skull, 
ribs, and clavicle of an adult were found. All the bones were in 
very poor condition. 

Burial No. 12.—A poorly preserved adult burial was found 18 
inches above the ground floor. The burial may have been associated 
with Burial No. 11. 

Burial No. 13.—Some 15 inches above the ground floor, in an area 
20 inches by 10 inches, a burial of bones, seemingly not in anatomical! 
order, was found. The teeth were found under the legs and under 
the pelvis. The burial had the appearance of a bundle burial of 
bones, as is shown in plate 127, a. 
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a. Cleared mound floor. Site No. 22. 


b. Circular pile of stones. Feature No. 1, Site No. 22. 
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a. Burial No. 13, Site No. 22. 


b. Burials No. 14 and No. 15, Site No. 22. ‘ 
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Burial No. 14—Some 15 inches above the ground floor an adult 
burial, poorly preserved and partially disturbed, was found. The 
head was to the north, but some of the bones were not in anatomical 
order. A rock had been placed over the leg bones. 

Burial No, 15—This burial, by which it was found, was very 
similar to Burial No. 14. Both burials appear to have been bundle 
burials of bones. Both are shown in plate 127, 6. 

Burial No. 16—On the original ground floor the skull of an adult 
was found covered by a rock. The rock, which was 7 inches long 
and 6 inches wide, had crushed the skull. To the south, a larger 
limestone rock covered a perforated shell bead. 

Burial No. 17—Under the pile of stone on the mound floor, de- 
scribed above, the fully extended skeleton of an adult was found. 
The body had been placed on the back with the head to the north 
and lay under the center of the pile of stones. A broken stone pipe 
of Iroquoian design was found at the right shoulder and a flint point 
was found under the right forearm. The artifacts from this burial 
are shown in the lower row of plate 122, b. 

Inasmuch as Burial No. 17 was the oldest skeleton in the mound— 
that is, the one first deposited as the mound was built, and at the 
same time was the best-preserved skeleton in the mound—the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to why burials which were made later were 
not in such good condition. It is believed that, with the exception of 
Burial No. 17, and possibly Burial No. 1, all burials found here were 
deposits of skeletal remains which had been previously exposed as 
scaffold burials. If such be admitted, the lack of anatomical order 
and separate deposit of skulls is easily understood. Further, such 
scaffold burials may, in some cases, have resulted in the “bundle bur- 
ials’ which were found in this mound. The nearly complete dis- 
appearance of skeletal material in some of these burials may be the 
result of scaffold burials. The exposure of the bones for a period 
of time would have left them in a condition for rapid deterioration 
aiter they were placed in the mound. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


From the evidence presented by the very small number of arti- 
facts, and from the method of burial, it would appear that Site 
No. 22 is more closely related to Site No. 21 than to any other ex- 
plored in this survey. 


Srrzt No. 23.—DOAN CAVE 


This cave was about 10 miles southwest of Clinton, on the Doan 
property. The entrance was near the top of a high hill and was 
very large, approximately 75 feet broad by 75 feet high at its outer 
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extremeties. ‘here was a descent of about 35 feet from the front 
to the first floor and a distance of about 100 feet from the front to 
the back wall. A passage led off to the right and another to the left, 
both being rather precipitous, due to the many tons of talus which 
had accumulated at the entrance. This latter condition thwarted any 
possibility of excavation, except for an area 25 feet by 8 feet along 
the back wall. 

Former habitation was evidenced by the presence of a few dozen 
small potsherds which appeared to be similar to those recovered 
from previously investigated caves of the area. A fragment of hu- 
man parietal was also found. 


RECTANGULAR STRUCTURES 


One of the outstanding features revealed by the archaeological 
survey of the Norris Basin was the rather general use of rectangular 
house structures of various sizes. Of these structures, those of 
smaller size were designed for use as dwellings. The larger struc- 
tures probably served as public buildings or town houses. The pres- 
ence of such structures was generally revealed by post-mold patterns 
in the structure floor. In a few cases the remnants of posts were 
found still in situ. On 18 sites there have been uncovered 54 post- 
mold patterns, every one of which indicated a rectangular structure, 
generally with rounded corners. 


DweE.Lunc Hovsss 


Of the 54 structure patterns found, less than half were thought 
to be dwelling-house sites. This conclusion was reached because of 
their smaller size and because of their irregular placement on the 
village sites. In general, these dwelling houses rarely exceeded 20 
feet in greatest dimension. Their post-mold pattern indicated the 
use of small posts in the walls, generally not exceeding 4 inches in 
diameter. Such structures were erected above a prepared floor which 
was usually well made and easily distinguished from the humus- 
filled soil about it. Such floors and post-mold patterns lay in the 
hardpan just under the humus layer and were usually not more than 
10 inches below the surface. It is hardly possible that such buildings 
could have had any earth on their roofs, since their presence is not 
marked by any recognized mound. They probably were constructed 
of cane and grass thatch on a system of poles or posts set in the 
earth. Occasional post molds in the interior of the post-mold pat- 
tern may indicate the presence of furniture in the dwelling, or pos- 
sibly such molds may have been made by roof and wall supports. It 
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appeared that such dwellings had only one door, and that was 
usually located in the corner of the structure. 

The only furniture remaining on the dwelling-house floor was a 
simple fire basin, or a burned area, usually near the center of the 
structure. It is supposed that there were many more dwelling houses 
than town houses on any site and one may wonder why, relatively, 
so few dwelling-house sites were found. Since they were not neces- 
sarily associated with any mounds, and were widely scattered, there 
was nothing to mark their presence on a village site. For that rea- 
son such dwelling house post-mold patterns were to be found only 
as a result of trenching on a village site. Thus, since they were 
somewhat widely scattered and left nothing conspicuous to mark 
their location, the number reported from any site is probably small 
as compared with the number which existed in that area. 


Town-Hovuss SIres 


Of the larger post-mold patterns, some 30 were regarded as “‘town- 
house” sites. This designation was assigned because of their larger 
size and because of their rather central location in the village sites. 
Further, each of these “town-house” sites was marked by the pres- 
ence of an earth mound varying in height from 1 foot to 10 feet. 
This is taken to mean that the “town houses”, at the time of their 
construction, were covered with cane and grass and had a layer of 
earth on at roofs. At the collapse of the structure the earth 
formed a low mound, upon which another town house was often 
erected. The larger mounds were thus formed by the building of 
successive structures on a single site. From the meager evidence 
still remaining, these town houses seemed to fall into two general 
classes. For convenience, and merely to distinguish the two classes, 
they may be called the “large-log” and the “small-log” type. In 
many ways they are similar, but, as their names imply, they are to 
be distinguished by the size of log used in their construction. As 
will appear, this variation in the size of the logs used altered the 
type of construction and indirectly produced other distinguishing 
characteristics. 

The rectangular town house of the “small log” type was made of 
logs not larger than 5 inches in diameter and usually as small as 3.5 
inches at the base. They were set in the wall at a distance apart of 
from one to one and one-half times their diameter. Thus the space 
between the logs varied from about 4 to 8 inches. The method of 
construction of the “small log” type of town house has been de- 
scribed under Sites Nos. 2 and 5. (See pp. 10 and 38.) Structures on 
Sites No. 2, No. 5, No. 6, No. 8, and No. 9 are of this type. 
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The “large log” type of town house was constructed of logs from 10 
to 14 inches in diameter. These logs were 2.5 to 4 feet apart. The 
method of construction of this type of town house, which is to be 
considered later, had to be varied to meet the conditions imposed by 
the use of large logs. In what follows immediately the “small log” 
town house is described. 

In most cases a definite floor, prepared of clay which had been 
smoothed and pressed while soft, existed within the post-mold pattern. 
When this floor dried it became checked and cracked. In places it 
was polished by the passing of many feet. In some cases evidence 
of a split-cane covering for the floor was manifested by impressions 
remaining deeply stamped in the clay. 

In many cases no evidence existed as to the manner of the destruc- 
tion of these buildings, and it is natural to assume that in time these 
wooden structures decayed and collapsed, leaving the post molds deep 
in the floor below the frost line and below the reach of the plows of 
the early settlers. In such cases the decay was so complete that no 
vestige of the original building remained except the post-mold pattern. 

However, there is definite evidence that occasionally these larger 
buildings or town houses were destroyed by fire. In many such cases 
structures so burned had other structures erected over them at a higher 
level. It is believed that the burning of these structures was inten- 
tional. In the large number of town-house structures investigated not 
a single object of any kind which would indicate a hasty removal, either 
of occupants or the contents of the building, was found on the floor 
covered by the burned structure. If these buildings were burned inten- 
tionally, deliberately, and not accidentally, one naturally seeks a reason 
for their burning. It does not seem necessary to assume any special 
motive for such destruction beyond the desire to erect a new town house 
on the site of the old one. From the evidence presented herein it seems 
certain that these structures were made of logs, each with the larger 
end set in the earth and the smaller end bent inward to form a portion 
of the roof, as described on page 21. The roof was covered with split 
cane and thatched with grass and had considerable earth deposited 
over the thatching. From this method of construction it is believed 
that the weight of the covering of earth on the roof and the pressure 
of the earth piled against the walls caused the walls of the structures 
to lean and the roof to sag badly as time passed, thus necessitating 
numerous attempts at minor repairs. These repairs are shown by the 
building of portions of secondary walls inside the original walls, ap- 
parently for the purpose of strengthening the structure, and aiso by 
the use of various props and roof supports, each of which left post- 
mold patterns in the structure floor and seemed generally to have 
been later additions to the building. 
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Even with such repairs, the time eventually came when the build: 
ing, because of decay, became unsuited for further use and a new 
structure was necessary. It is natural to suppose that in most cases 
the old town house was on the most desirable site for such a building 
and probably on ground consecrated+ for that purpose. In order 
to have a new structure, the old one must either be removed or a new 
site chosen and prepared. If the old site was to be used the old 
structure had to be removed to make way for the new. From the 
manner of its construction its mechanical removal would have been 
difficult and the material of which it was composed would have had 
no salvage value. The burning of such a structure was an easy 
and effective way to clear the site for the new building. With the 
collapse of the old structure, the earth about it and on its roof 
actually raised the level of the site several feet; a result very desir- 
able in itself. Thus two advantages could be obtained by the simple 
expedient of applying fire to the interior wooden content. It is 
believed that there is abundant evidence to show that this was the 
actual manner in which these mounds were constructed. Each new 
building had its roof covered with earth, which, when the building 
was destroyed, added its increment to the height of the mound. 

The conclusion that these buildings had a heavy covering of earth 
over the thatching is based on evidence enumerated as follows: 

1. The incomplete combustion of all carbonaceous material com- 
posing the building clearly indicates a burning in an atmosphere 
of reduced oxygen content, such as is produced intentionally in a 
charcoal kiln, and such as would have been produced had these 
structures been well covered with earth on both roof and walls. 
Grass and small cane were reduced to charcoal along with large 
logs, and all still retain their exact form, even to the preservation 
of the strings and ropes used in roof construction. 

2. As was pointed out in the discussion of Site No. 9, earth which 
had been heavily burned was found on the fioor under the fallen 
structure. The earth above it showed the effect of fire much less. 
The structure, when it fell, did not reach the floor of the building 
but was held up by burned earth which had previously fallen; evi- 
dently from the roof of the structure. This condition clearly indi- 
cates that earth was on the roof of the structure before the burning 
started. 

3. So important is this concept of earth-covered structures to the 
proper interpretation of the findings in the Norris Basin that one 
naturally seeks from early historic records confirmation of this prac- 


1$See footnote 28, p. 214. 
154676—38——_14 
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tice, if such may be found. Fortunately there are a number of 
recorded observations which throw light on the point. Timberlake ” 
says that he saw earth-covered town houses in 1762 while he was a 
hostage to the Over Hill Cherokee on Little Tennessee River. It 
will be noted that he not only describes town-house structures which 
are covered with earth, but he particularly describes the small and 
inadequate door and states that the only other opening in this struc- 
ture was the smoke hole in the roof. The absence of openings, other 
than one small door and a small vent for smoke, would produce 
exactly the condition referred to above, as necessary to cause the 
incomplete combustion observed. This method of construction of 
town houses with only a single door and no windows or openings 
except the smoke hole seems to have been a fairly general practice 
among the Cherokees in early historic times. 

Timberlake’s description seems to be confirmed by a much earlier 
and quite a remarkable historic event, referred to by Williams? and 
reported by Grant,‘ relative to the action of Sir Alexander Cuming, 
an agent of His Majesty King George, who on the night of March 23, 
1729, went into a Cherokee town house at Keeowee where there were 
above 800 Indians assembled and caused them to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of King George. The significance of this event in this 
connection as Grant reports it, is that it would have been impossible 
had there been more than one door or even windows or other aper- 
tures providing an exit from the building. This would seem to con- 
firm the fact that the Cherokee town house at Keeowee in 1729 had 
only one door and no other major opening. 

Another point should be emphasized. Many early travelers among 
the southern tribes—Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and others—report 
that the town houses seen by them were erected on mounds, and the 
statement is usually added that “the mounds were built for that pur- 
pose.” As is well known, many of these tribes where such mounds 
are reported covered their town houses with earth. The opinion is 
here ventured that many if not all of these mounds which, as reported, 
had been built for the purpose of forming a site for a town house 
were actually built by collapse of former town houses on the same 
site. The multiple occupancy of a single town-house site was per- 
haps common to most southern groups and this multiple occupancy 
of a single site by earth-covered town houses is not only the reason 
for the erection of the mounds but an explanation of the method of its 
construction. 


2See footnote 24, p. 212. 
3 See footnote 20, p. 209. 
4See footnote 21, p. 209. 
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On the floor of a number of these “small-log” town houses, under the 
burned structures, there have been found quite similar and rather 
permanent forms of furniture, constructed of baked clay, which seem 
to be characteristic of this type of town house. They have been 
called “seats” and “altars” for lack of better terms, but with no at- 
tempt to assert any positive knowledge as to their purpose. They 
definitely suggest a very similar use for these houses on Sites Nos. 2, 
5, 6, 8, 9, and possibly others. The manner of construction of these 
clay objects and their general uniformity in dimension and placement 
within the town house would appear to indicate that very similar 
ceremonies were conducted on these seemingly related sites. Clay 
seats to the number of six, from five different sites, have been found. 
Each seat was built with its back against the structure wall, generally 
near the center of the wall, and it appears to have been designed for 
use by the “presiding officer.” While slight variations in size and 
minor variations in form of these seats occur, the outstanding fact that 
each is made of two broad flat steps, the top one not so thick as the 
lower, seems significant. It is believed that they were designed to be 
used by the chief or presiding officer, sitting cross-legged on the top 
shelf with feet resting on the second shelf. The whole intent seems 
to have been to raise this person, when seated, several feet above the 
level of any others who might sit in similar fashion on the cane 
matting spread in a strip on the floor against the remaining walls of 
the structure. In several cases split-cane impressions have been 
found in strips about 5 feet wide, against the walls inside and com- 
pletely encircling the building; starting at one side of the “chief’s 
seat” and ending on the other side. The center of the floor, a rectangle 
about the “altar”, does not show such impressions, but presents a 
definitely smooth, hard surface. 

For purposes of comparison, photographs of these seats are shown 
together in plates 128-131, inclusive. In general appearance they are 
quite similar. All definitely show the top step less in height than the 
lower step. The lower steps may vary in height and in form, but the 
top steps are fairly uniform in all dimensions, especially in height. 

The method of construction seems to have been to build up clay to 
the approximate form desired, and, by kneading and pounding while 
soft, to make it very compact. The clay selected for these seats was 
always of a pure variety—red, yellow, or white—but containing no 
humus or midden material. The body of the construction was quite 
hard and uniform. Over this hard and well-formed structure a layer 
of clay from 0.5 to 0.75 inch in thickness was plastered while it was 
quite plastic. This coating was troweled to a smooth surface and 
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firmly attached to the main body of the seat. It was harder than the 
interior and had a surface which took on a high polish as a result of 
use. So hard was this surface that it may have been subjected to fire 
hardening in some cases. However, there was no tempering material 
in the matrix, and in cases where fire discolorations were observed, the 
seat had been under a burned structure which had collapsed upon it. 
It is possible that no agency for hardening the surface was used except 
kneading of the clay while soft, and continued drying. If 1m this dry- 
ing any cracks developed they were filled; for none were found in the 
surface when the seats were first exposed. When they were uncovered, 
however, they absorbed moisture readily. Most of this work of explo- 
ration was done in midwinter, so that soon after exposure these seats 
would be exposed to rain, snow, and often to freezing temperature. 
After two or three wettings the surface would check and deep cracks 
would appear in the body of the material. After freezing, crumbling 
soon began. Always the surface would flake off, which seems definitely 
to suggest that it had been plastered on to the main body and was not 
thoroughly attached. The interior portions of the clay body did not 
scale off in the same way. 

In plate 128, a, is shown the seat in the primary floor of Bowman 
Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. The top step of this seat was slightly dam- 
aged by workmen before its presence was discovered. A portion of 
the top step has been restored. This seat had really three steps. The 
lower one shown in the photograph was a clay platform some 8 inches 
thick which extended to both front and rear of the seat, as shown in 
figure 4. Plate 128, b, is the seat on Mound No. 2, Site No. 6, Harvey 
Hill farm. The seat on the primary floor of Structure No. 2 on the 
Caryville Site No. 5, shown in plate 129, a, is exceptional in that the 
lower step has a semicircular outline instead of a rectangular form, 
which is the usual method of construction. It was built so closely 
against the wall of the town house that the logs came up through the 
back of the seat, as shown in plate 129, 6, which presents the longi- 
tudinal section of these post molds. The seat on the secondary floor of 
Mound No. 2 on the Harris farm, Site No. 9, which is shown in plate 
180, a, is notable in that the surfaces of both steps are slightly concave. 

Plate 130, 6, shows a seat being uncovered. The hard surface of the 
seat separates readily from the superincumbent earth. There is, there- 
fore, little danger that the surface of the seat will be marred during 
excavation, unless it be because of carelessness of unskilled and un- 
trained workmen. Plate 131, a, shows the seat on the primary floor of 
Mound No. 2 of the Harris farm, Site No. 9. This picture was taken 
after the seat had been subjected to several rains and freezing at night. 
The surface was flaking off and large cracks were developing in the 
main body. ‘The large post mold at the left-hand corner of this seat 
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was much larger in diameter than any others in the structure and from 
its position could hardly have been used as a wall or roof support, 
since it was so close to the structure wall. It is believed that it was an 
adjunct to the seat. This larger post set in the mold may have served 
many useful purposes in connection with the ceremonies conducted 
within this structure. 

Plate 131, 6, shows an end view of this same seat and presents the 
two systems of post molds, from the primary and secondary struc- 
tures, almost parallel and coincident at this point. The seat was con- 
structed against the posts of the primary structure, as shown by the 
line of post molds immediately in its rear. 


“ALTARS” 


Interior structures of a second type, used in connection with fire, 
and found on the floor of the “small-log” type of town house, have 
been called “altars”, for lack of a better term. It is not intended 
by this term to suggest that their purpose is fully known but that 
they were specialized fireplaces, much more elaborately constructed 
than the ordinary fire pits or basins. Further, the fact that certain 
characteristics seem common to a number of them would argue that 
they were made for a common purpose. That this purpose was more 
than merely providing a place either for cooking or a source of 
warmth can hardly be doubted. Their form and placement would 
suggest some ceremonial connection with the general purpose of the 
structure with which they are associated. It would hardly convey 
the correct impression to call them fireplaces or fire basins. 

They may be generally described as clay platforms, raised from 
2 to 6 inches above the town-house floor. These clay platforms were 
nearly square in shape with vertical edges slightly sloping and cor- 
ners slightly rounded. They were placed nearly symmetrically at 
the center of the structure floor, and were almost exactly oriented 
along the cardinal directions. They were made of pure-grade clay 
and in some cases of a color and texture seemingly foreign to the 
immediate vicinity of the building. They were carefully made, trow- 
eled to form, with smooth surfaces. Where basins in them were cir- 
cular, in every case these basins in any particular altar were exactly 
the same size and accurately constructed in exact similarity. 

Three of these altars definitely showed battering by heavy blunt 
instruments, in what appears to have been an intentional attempt at 
destruction, before they were covered over by the falling of the 
structure over them. 

For purposes of comparison there are shown in plates 132-135, 
inclusive, five of these square altars, together with two ordinary fire 
basins. These altars are from five town-house structures from four 
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sites—Nos. 2, 6, 9, and 17. Plate 132, a, shows the square altar on 
the primary floor of Mound No. 1, Site No. 2, Bowman farm. Four 
9-inch circular basins were located in a clay platform raised 6 inches 
above the floor. In plate 133, a, is shown what was probably the 
most elaborate altar found in this survey. It was about 6 feet square 
and had four circular basins, each 19 inches in diameter, located one 
in each corner. This altar was on the secondary floor of Mound No. 
2, Site No. 9, Harris farm. It shows seemingly intentional partial 
destruction by its former users. Plate 133, 6, is this same altar, but 
shows the fire pit cleared of ashes. It was about 12 inches deep and 
elliptical in form. Plate 132, 6, shows the altar on the primary floor 
of this same mound—No. 2, Site No. 9. It, too, is square, 44 inches 
on the side and 2 inches higher than the floor level. It had only one 
basin, a circle 23 inches in diameter and 4 inches deep. Plate 134, a, 
shows the altar in Mound No. 2 of the Harvey Hill site, No. 8. It is 
here seen protruding from under the remains of the fallen struc- 
ture. This altar was 2 inches higher than the floor and was 40 by 52 
inches. It had only one basin, a circular one 18 inches in diameter 
and 5 inches deep. When found, the basin was filled with white 
ashes. The remainder of the surface was level and smooth. A por- 
tion of one quadrant of this altar had been hammered into small frag- 
ments before the building was burned and fell upon it. 

In plate 134, 6, is shown, for comparison, the altar on the primary 
floor of Mound No. 1, Site No. 17. This altar, made of white clay 
foreign to the immediate vicinity, is particularly described under Site 
No. 17. It consisted of a square clay platform raised above a very 
definite floor of dark-red clay. The basin in this altar was a modified 
square with sharp-pointed corners and concave sides. It, too, had 
been intentionally battered by its prehistoric users. While it rested 
on a well-made floor, the structure pattern with which it was asso- 
ciated, if there had, indeed, been a structure, was not found. It 
cannot, therefore, with confidence be ascribed to either a “small-log” 
or “large-log” town-house site. However, both types of construction 
were found elsewhere on this site. In “large-log” town houses found 
on this site circular fire basins were used, as shown in plate 135, 0. 

Fire basins similar to that shown in plate 135, a, were used in 
dwelling houses on Site No. 17. Since no positive proof was ob- 
tained of a structure over the fioor on which this square altar rested, 
although such evidence was carefully sought, it may be reasonable 
to assume that the floor was a yard or open arbor with little or no 
roof material over it. From the conformation of this altar it seems 
to have been constructed for the purpose of holding four logs at 
right angles to each other, end to end, so that they could be burned 
without rolling out of position. 
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- Tur “Larcgre-Loce” Town Hovse 


This type of structure is well illustrated by Structure No. 7%, 
Mound No. 1, Site No. 10, and by the structure in the mound on Site 
No. 19. As the name implies, large logs were used. These left post 
molds of from 8 to 14 inches in diameter. They were not set in 
trenches; at least no trench has been observed on any such site. 
They seem to have been set in holes dug to receive the base end of 
the posts and, in at least one case, a flat rock was placed in the bot- 
tom of the hole, upon which the post rested. This fact seems signifi- 
cant, as will appear later. In some cases these “large-log” post 
molds clearly indicate that the post leaned inward. (Pl. 52.) The 
molds are often found to have a vertical length of 4 feet. It appears 
that there is no reason to doubt that these structures were covered 
over with earth and had earth piled against their sides, somewhat 
after the manner of the “small-log” town house, and yet in no case 
has there been found any burned and fallen structure of the “large- 
log” type. 

This appears to be most significant, in the light of the fact that on 
sites of the “large-log”, as well as sites of the “small-log” town 
house there was multiple construction of such buildings. The ques- 
tion naturally arises why there were no burned structures of the 
“large-log” type, but abundant evidences of their existence in the 
post-mold patterns. It is believed that a reasonable answer to this 
problem is possible in the light of the information obtained by these 
excavations. 

When logs were as large as 8 to 14 inches it would have been im- 
possible to bend their tops inward and lash together two such logs 
from opposite sides of a building to formaroof support. This neces- 
sitated some other type of roof construction, and if it had to support 
a covering of earth on the roof, demanded a heavy and substantial 
structure. It is believed that this was accomplished by using as 
vertical posts logs 8 to 14 inches in diameter. While it cannot be 
proven, it is suggested that each of these vertical posts may have 
had, at the upper end, a fork or lateral limb which would support a 
large horizontal log. By such means heavy beams laid horizontally 
and supported at each end by heavy vertical posts constituted a sup- 
port for a layer of cane, grass, and earth which covered the building. 
Such a building could be made more substantial by leaning these 
vertical posts inward, and would certainly be able to support a 
heavy weight of earth for a longer period than the “small-log” type 
of construction. While in use, this type of building would probably 
require less repair and in general would have a longer period of 
utility. However, if it finally became obsolete and a new structure 
had to be erected on the same site, it could not easily be destroyed by 
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fire. The logs would be too far apart and too large to be reduced to 
charcoal by such incomplete combustion as could take place within 
it. When it had to be removed its mechanical destruction was the 
only possible manner of clearing the site. In some of the earlier 
and smaller structures on Site No. 10 it appears that the site was 
cleared by the entire removal of the old structure. In the larger 
structures this could have been accomplished by using poles as levers 
to disengage the ends of the horizontal logs from the vertical forks 
and by allowing these horizontal logs with all their weight of earth 
to fall on the town-house floor. Being unburned, they soon decayed 
and in some cases would leave horizontal molds of large-sized logs 
over the floor of the town-house structure, as found on Sites Nos. 10 
and 19 and shown in plate 49, a, and plate 96, 6. Such vertical posts 
as were left standing by this method of destruction could either be 
burned off above the ground or “wiggled” loose by pushing them 
laterally backward and forward and lifting them out; or they could, 
if desired, be built into the wall of the new structure to be erected 
on the site, as was done in Site No. 19 (pl. 108). 

Of course, one cannot be sure that these were the exact steps in 
the destruction and removal of such a “large-log’” town house, but 
some such method would have been sufficient to have removed it. 
Whatever the method used, the facts remain that (1) the old struc- 
tures were removed and new ones were built on the same site; 
(2) they were not burned; (3) vertical logs of lower structures have 
been found incorporated in later structures; and (4) horizontal 
large log molds have been found in the floor of “large-log” town 
houses. 

These facts necessitate some such explanation. The discovery of 
rock under the ends of post remnants raises a question of the reason 
for their presence. In many cases these stones were smaller than 
the ends of the posts. They could hardly have been there for any 
service in preventing the log from settling too deep. Why were they 
put in the hole made to receive the post? Why not more earth? 
Could it be that in attempting to bring all of the horizontal beams 
of a building under construction to the same level they wanted to 
raise certain posts just a few inches higher after the forked ends 
of the posts had been engaged with the roof beams? If this need 
ever arose, and it would seem certain that it would arise in this 
method of construction, what would have been easier or more efficient 
than to have selected a stone of the right thickness and smaller than 
the post, if necessary, and have it slipped under the base of the post, 
as shown in plate 109, a? Having seen seven such posts thus sup- 
ported in one structure, the opinion is expressed that this stone was 
used to “level up” the horizontal logs of the roof preparatory to 
receiving the covering earth. 
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a. Seat on primary floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. 


b. Seat on primary floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 6 
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a. Seat on primary floor, front view. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. 


Seat on primary floor, rear view. Structure No. 2, Site No. 5. 
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ais 


a. Seat on secondary floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 


b. Seat on primary floor being uncovered. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 
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a. Seat on primary floor, front view. (Note large post mold in front at corner.) Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 


b. Side vi2w of seat on primary floor, showing construction against primary wall. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 
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a. ‘‘Altar’’ on primary floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 2. 


0. ‘“‘Altar’’ on primary floor. Mound No. 2, Site Ne. 9. 
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a. ‘“‘Altar’’ on secondary floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 


b. ‘‘Altar’’ with fire pit cleared of ashes, secondary floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 9. 
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a. ‘‘Altar’’ partially covered by wall of burned structure on floor. Mound No. 2, Site No. 6. 


b. ‘“‘Altar,’’ primary floor. Mound No. 1, Site No. 17. 
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Fire basin in dwelling house. Feature No. 6, Site No. 


6. Fire basin. Feature No. 17, Mound No. 3, Site No. 17. 
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While these “large-log” town houses were “raised with logs” and 
“covered with earth”, as described by Timberlake, and were to that 
extent quite similar to the “small-log” town house, yet in many 
particulars they were quite dissimilar. Of these outstanding dis- 
similar characteristics so far observed, the following may be listed: 

1. Large-log structures were never burned, but old structures were 
removed or destroyed. 

9. No clay seats or clay “altars” have been found on the floor of 
“large-log” structures. 

3. The posts of the “large-log” structures were not set in trenches 
as were the posts of the “small-log” structures. 

4. “Large-log” post molds are two or more times as long as “small- 
log” post molds and much farther apart. 

5. “Large-log” structures usually had a concave fire basin in the 
center of the floor. These basins usually were full of ashes. In 
form they differed little from fire basins found on village sites and 
in dwellings. 

6. Pit burials below the floor and intrusive burials into the mounds 
formed by the collapse of the “large-log” structures have been found 
in two sites, whereas no adult burials have ever been found in 
mounds above “small-log” town-house sites. 

7. Of the burials found in association with “large-log” structures, 
some are clearly burials of bodies in sitting posture in pits. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE NORRIS BASIN 


Some of the findings of the archaeological survey of the Norris 
Basin, aside from the study of dendrochronology, suggest that the 
occupancy of some of the sites described in this report may have 
extended down nearly to, if not, indeed, quite to, the time of the 
contact with the early white travelers. These travelers came from 
the east over the Allegheny Mountains and visited the Cherokee, the 
Creeks, and other southern tribes, making records of their observa- 
tions. It is for this reason interesting as well as necessary to a 
proper interpretation of these archaeological findings to study the 
early written history of this region and to glean from it every fact 
and suggestion which may throw light upon the late prehistoric 
period. While for the purpose of this survey interest centers in the 
relatively small area drained by the Clinch and Powell Rivers, yet 
to fully understand its early history it is often necessary to go far 
afield and to consider events which transpired far from the area in 
question. 

Mooney’s® map, published in 1900 under the designation of “The 
Cherokee and their Neighbors, showing the territory held by them at 


5 Mooney, 1900, pls. 11 and 111. 
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various times east of the Mississippi River”, presents the Cherokee 
area as including the northeast corner of Alabama, northern Georgia, 
the western portion of South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, and a small part of the extreme southern part of West Vir- 
ginia. From the corner of Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
the northwestern boundary of this area follows the direction of the 
Kentucky-Virginia boundary line and crosses the State of Tennessee 
to a point on the northern boundary of Alabama midway from east 
to west. This area included the valleys of the Powell and Clinch 
Rivers for their entire lengths. The evidence for this boundary as 
the land “held” by the Cherokee came from many sources—ethno- 
logical, archaeological, historical, and traditional. The map as thus 
drawn is an attempt by Mooney to combine all available information 
as to the area occupied or claimed by the Cherokee in prehistoric 
times. 

After the beginning of the colonial period in America the pres- 
sure of the white population, at first on the Atlantic seaboard and 
later along the Gulf coast, began a long period of unsettlement for 
the native populations. Before white settlement there had been little 
need for the assertion of fixed boundaries for the Indian populations. 
With the rising pressure of population and the consequent shifting 
of many Indian tribes in all directions, the matter of boundaries 
became very important, and many Indian nations laid claim to vast 
domains as “hunting grounds”, even though such areas had never 
in any sense been occupied by them. Mooney thus describes the 
situation of the Cherokee: 

The Cherokee were the mountaineers of the South, holding the entire Alle- 
gheny region from the interlocking head-streams of the Kanawha and the Ten- 
nessee southward almost to the site of Atlanta, and from the Blue ridge on the 
east to the Cumberland range on the west, a territory comprising an area of 
about 40,000 square miles, now included in the states of Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Their principal towns 
were upon the headwaters of the Savannah, Hiwassee, and Tuckasegee, and 
along the whole length of the Little Tennessee to its junction with the main 
stream. Itsati, or Echota, on the south bank of the Little Tennessee, a few 
miles above the mouth of Tellico river, in Tennessee, was commonly considered 
the capital of the Nation. As the advancing whites pressed upon them from the 
east and northeast, the more exposed towns were destroyed or abandoned and 
new settlements were formed lower down the Tennessee and on the upper 
branches of the Chattahoochee and the Coosa. 

As is always the case with tribal geography, there were no fixed boundaries, 
and on every Side the Cherokee frontiers were contested by rival claimants. 
In Virginia, there is reason to believe, the tribe was held in check in early days 
by the Powhatan and the Monacan. On the east and southeast the Tuscarora 
and Catawba were their inveterate enemies, with hardly even a momentary truce 
within the historic period; and evidence goes to show that the Sara or Cheraw 
were fully as hostile. On the south there was hereditary war with the Creeks, 
who claimed nearly the whole of upper Georgia as theirs by original possession, 
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but who were being gradually pressed down toward the Gulf until, through the 
mediation of the United States, a treaty was finally made fixing the boundary 
between the two tribes along a line running due west from the mouth of Broad 
river on the Savannah. Toward the west the Chickasaw on the lower Tennessee 
and the Shawano on the Cumberland repeatedly turned back the tide of Cherokee 
invasion from the rich central valleys, while the powerful Iroquois in the far 
north set up an almost unchallenged claim of paramount lordship from the 
Ottawa river of Canada southward at least to the Kentucky river. 

On the other hand, by their defeat of the Creeks and expulsion of the 
Shawano the Cherokee made good the claim which they asserted to all the 
lands from upper Georgia to the Ohio river, including the rich hunting grounds 
of Kentucky. Holding as they did the great mountain barrier between the 
Hnglish settlements on the coast and the French or Spanish garrisons along the 
Mississippi and the Ohio, their geographic position, no less than their superior 
number, would have given them the balance of power in the South but for a 
looseness of tribal organization in striking contrast to the compactness of the 
Iroquois league, by which for more than a century the French power was held 
in check in the north, * * *° | 

Thus, by the time of their early contact with the American colonies, 
the Cherokee were claiming ownership of a tract of land much ex- 
tended over the domain actually held and occupied by them. The 
area thus claimed extended from the west bank of the Kanawha 
River westward along the Ohio to the Tennessee River and included 
much of north Alabama and all of Kentucky and Tennessee east of 
the Tennessee River, and thus encompassed the valleys of the Clinch 
and Powell Rivers. During most of the eighteenth century the 
Cherokee were constantly at war with one or the other of their In- 
dian neighbors, and often came into conflict with local armed forces 
of the white settlers. Whether victorious or defeated, each treaty 
of peace usually involved a cession of Cherokee territory, so that, 
as pointed out by Royce,’ between the period 1721 and 1835, the 
Cherokee made 36 treaties and cessions of land. The last treaty, of 
December 29, 1835, included all lands held by the Cherokee east of 
the Mississippi River. This cession was in lieu of lands granted 
them west of the Mississippi River in what is now the State of 
Oklahoma. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that this large and important In- 
dian nation, having a traditional occupancy of the area under in- 
vestigation, and for nearly two centuries asserting and defending a 
claim to territory encompassing the area in question, should have 
left some impress upon the archaeology of the region. For the pur- 
pose of this study interest attaches to the very earliest information 
concerning the habitat of the Cherokee. 

The earliest tradition of the Cherokee as translated by Hecke- 
welder ® from the Walam Olum, the chronicle of the Lenape, identi- 


SIbid., p. 14. 
7 Royce, 1887, p. 129. 
8 Heckewelder, 1819, pp. 47-49. 
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fies them with the Tallike or Talliquewi. Such tradition would 
seem to give color to Haywood’s® record of Cherokee tradition ob- 
tained by study and association with living Cherokee in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Haywood reported that the Cherokee 
have a tradition of having once lived north of the Ohio River and 
of having migrated up the Kanawha and the New Rivers to the 
headwaters of the Holston. Haywood believed that, according to 
this tradition, the Cherokee came into Tennessee from the north- 
east—from Virginia—and had established settlements on New River 
and on Holston River at Watauga Old Fields before they were 
forced to move farther south to the Little Tennessee River by the 
attacks of their northern neighbors. In this connection Haywood 
states : 

* * * before the year 1690 the Cherokees, who were once settled on the 
Appomattox River, in the neighborhood of Monticello, left their former abodes 
and came to the west. The Powhatans are said by their descendants to have 
been once a part of this nation. The probability is that migration took place 
about, or soon after the year 1632, when the Virginians suddenly and unex- 
pectedly fell upon the Indians, killing all they could find, and cutting up and 
aestroying their crops, and causing great numbers to perish by famine. They 


came to New River and made a temporary settlement, and also on the head 
of the Holston.” 


As to their establishment on the Tennessee River, Haywood states: 


* *« * the Cherokees were firmly established on the Tennessee River or 
Hogohega (the Holston) before the year 1650, and had dominion over all the 
country on the east side of the Alleghany Mountains, which includes the head- 
waters of the Yadkin, Catawba, Broad River, and the headwaters of the 
Savannah.” 


Thomas * expresses the opinion that Haywood’s date for the pos- 
sible migration is clearly in error. If the migration did in fact 
take place, he asserts it must have been much earlier. This opinion 
is based on the fact that when De Soto came into northern Georgia 
in 1540 he found the “Chelaques” or Achalaques in their mountain 
homes in western North Carolina. He here accepts the identifica- 
tion of the Chelaques with the Cherokee, as have many other his- 
torians. Swanton,'* as the result of later studies, does not accept 
this identification. Of this, he says: 

It has been usual, and natural, to identify the Chelaque or Xalaque of the 
De Soto* chroniclers with the Cherokee, but if the word Cherokee has the 


origin I suspect, from Muskogee chilokee (there is no “r’’ in Muskogee), signi- 
fying “people of a different speech”, it may not have been applied solely to the 


° Haywood, 1823, pp. 226—234. 

16 Tbid., p. 223. 

2 Tbid.. p. 225. 

2 Thomas, 1889, p. 89. 

13 Swanton, John R., personal communication. 
14 “Gentleman of Elvas’’, 1851, p. 52. 
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Cherokee but as well to other non-Muskogee tribes, such as the Catawba and 
their allies. If that is the case, the use of the term in the De Soto chronicles 
does not prove that the Cherokee were then in their historic seats. 


As a consequence of this opinion, Swanton regards the intrusion 
of the Cherokee into the southern mountains as relatively recent, 
and in partial explanation of this opinion says: 


I am now inclined to agree with Hewitt, contrary to an earlier opinion, that 
the Tallike or Talliquewi of the Walam Olum were part of the Miami and not 
the Cherokee. 

While Haywood’s story of Cherokee origins is unreliable, we have good evi- 
dence that they did move down from about the section indicated, New River, 
along the great war trail west of the Blue Ridge. 

It is plain from some early maps (see Popple and Mitchell maps) that the 
name Hogohego, or Hogohegee, was applied to the Tennessee River and not 
merely to the Holston. The name appears to refer to the Yuchi. 


A very important item of evidence of early Cherokee location is 
mentioned by Royce, when he states that— 


On various maps of North America, and particularly those of De L’Isle, be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1712, will be found indicated upon the extreme head- 
waters of the Holston and Clinch Rivers, “gros villages des Cheraqui.” These 
villages correspond in location with the great nation alluded to in the narrative 
of Sir William Berkeley’s expedition. 

Upon the same maps will be found designated the sites of sundry other 
Cherokee villages, several of which are on the extreme headwaters of “R. des 
Chaouanons.” ‘This river, although indicated on the map as emptying into the 
Atlantic Ocean to the west of the Santee, from its relation to the other streams 
in that vicinity, is believed to be intended for the Broad River, which is a prin- 
cipal northwest branch of the Santee. Other towns will aiso be found on the 
banks of the Upper Catawba, and they are, as well, quite numerous along the 
headwaters of the “R. des Caouilas’’, or Savannah, and of the Little Tennessee. 


Of the conditions and situation of the Cherokee at the time of the 
English settlement Royce says: 


At the time of the English settlement of the Carclinas the Cherokees occupied 
a diversified and well-watered region of country of large extent upon the waters 
of the Catawba, Broad, Saluda, Keowee, Tugaloo, Savannah, and Coosa Rivers 
on the east and south, and several of the tributaries on the Tennessee on the 
north and west. It is impossible at this late day to define with absolute accu- 
racy the original limits of the Cherokee claim. In fact, like all other tribes, 
they had no definite and concurrent understanding with their surrounding sav- 
age neighbors where the possessions of the one left off and those of the other 
began. The strength of their title to any particular tract of country usually 
decreased in proportion to the increase of the distance from their villages; 
and it commonly followed, as a result, that a considerable strip of territory 
between the settlements of two powerful tribes, though claimed by both, was 
practically considered as neutral ground and the common hunting ground of 
both. 

As has already been stated, the extreme eastern settlements of the Cherokee 
in South Carolina in 1693 were in the district of country lying between the 
Catawba and Broad Rivers, and no claim has been found showing the existence 
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at any time of any assertion of territorial right in their behalf to the east of 
the former stream. But, nevertheless, on Bowen’s map of 1752 (obviously 
copied from the earlier maps), there is laid down the name of “Keowee Old 
Town.” The location of this town was on Deep River, in the vicinity of the 
present town of Ashborough, N. C. It was a favorite name of the Cherokee 
among their towns, and affords a strong evidence of at least a temporary resi- 
dence of a portion of the tribe in that vicinity. * * * 

On the borders of Virginia and North Carolina the ancient limits of the 
Cherokees seem to be also surrounded in more or less doubt and confusion. In 
general terms, however, it may be said that after following the Catawba River 
to its source in the Blue Ridge the course oi those mountains was pursued until 
their intersection with the continuation of the Great Iron Mountain range, 
near Floyd Court-House, Va., and thence to the waters of the Kanawha or 
New River, whence their claim continued down that stream to the Ohio. Ata 
later date they also set up a claim to the country extending from the mouth 
of the Kanawha down the Ohio to the ridge dividing the waters of the Cum- 
berland from those of the Tennessee at the mouths of those streams, and 
thence following that ridge to a point northeast of the mouth of Duck River; 
thence to the mouth of Duck River on the Tennessee, and continuing up with 
the course of the latter river to Bear Creek; up the latter to a point called 
Flat Rock, and thence to the Ten Islands in the Coosa River, ete. 

That portion of the country thus covered, comprising a large part of the 
present States of West Virginia and Kentucky, was also claimed by the Six 
Nations by right of former conquest, as well as by the Shawnees and Dela- 
wares.” 


Of this claim by the Iroquois Confederacy Ramsey says: 


At the time of its earliest exploration, the country east and north of the 
Tennessee River was not in the occupancy of any Indian tribe. Vestiges were 
then found, and, indeed, still remain, of an ancient and dense population— 
indicating higher progress in civilization and the arts than has been attained 
by more modern tribes in this part of the continent. A fresh hunting camp 
was occasionally found, * * *. 

At the point of time to which these annals have reached, the territory of 
which we are speaking was claimed, though not occupied, by the Confederacy 
of the Six Nations. These were called by the early French historians, Iroquois, 
and by the English, Mohawks. In 1672 these tribes conquered the Illinois and 
Shawnee Indians, the latter of whom were also incorporated with them. To 
these conquests they added, in 1685, that of the Miamis, and about the same 
time carried their victorious arms westward to the Mississippi, and southward 
to what is now Georgia. In 1711 they incorporated with them the Tuscaroras, 
when expelled from North Carolina. Governor Pownal, in his “Administra- 
tion of the British Colonies’, says that these tribes carried their arms as far 
south as Carolina and as far west as the Mississippi, over a vast country, 
1,200 miles in length and 600 in breadth, where they destroyed whole nations, 
of whom there are no accounts remaining among the English: and, continues 
the same writer, the rights of these tribes to the hunting lands on the Ohio 
may be fairly proved by their conquests over the Shawanees, Delawares, ete., 
as they stood possessed thereof at the peace of Ryswick, in 1697. * * * 

Such was the aboriginal title to the greater part of Tennessee in 1767, 
when the white settlers approached its eastern boundary. On the 6th of May 
of this year a deputation of the Six Nations presented to the superintendent 


15 Royce, 1887, pp. 140-141. 
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of Indian affairs, a formal remonstrance against the continued encroachments 
of the whites upon their lands. The subject was immediately considered by 
the royal government; and near the close of summer, orders were issued to 
Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of Northern Indian Affairs, instructing 
him to convene the chiefs, warriors, and sachems of the tribes most interested. 
Agreeably to these orders, Sir William Johnson convened the delegates of 
the Six Nations, and their confederates and dependents, at Fort Stanwix (now 
Utica, N. Y.), October 24. Three thousand two hundred Indians of 17 different 
tribes, tributaries to the Confederacy, or occupying territories coterminous 
with theirs, attended. On the 5th of November, a treaty of limits and a 
deed of cession to the King of England, were signed. In this, the delegates 
of their respective nations aver that “they are the true and absolute proprietors 
of the lands thus ceded’, and that for the consideration mentioned, “we have 
continued the line south to the Cherokee or Hogohegee Rivers (the Holston 
was thus called), because the same is, and we declare it to be, our true bounds 
with the Southern Indians, and that we have an undoudbted right to the 
country as far south as that river.” 

The cession thus made by the Six Nations, of the country north and east 
of the Tennessee River, is the first deed from any of the aboriginal tribes for 
any territory within the boundaries of our state. The title of the Confeder- 
ates to these lands was, by the treaty of Fort Stanwix, forever transferred 
from them but other tribes contended that the Six Nations had not an ex«clu- 
sive claim to them, but that they were the common hunting grounds of the 
Cherokees and Chickasaws also. In the journal of the commissioners, detailing 
the progress of the treaty, the tribes represented, etc., no mention is made of 
delegates in attendance from any of the southern Indian Tribes. It is said 
by Haywood, that some visiting Cherokees were present at the treaty, who 
upon their route had killed game for their support, and on their arrival at 
Fort Stanwix, immediately tendered the skins to the Indians of the Six Na- 
tions, saying: “they are yours; we killed them after we passed the big river’, 
as they always designated the Tennessee. This would seem to imply an acqui- 
escence on their part, in the validity of the claim of the Six Nations. These 
claimed the soil, not as its aboriginal owners, but by right of conquest; and all 
tradition concurs in admitting their right to that extent. But the Cherokees 
had long exercised the privilege of hunting upon these lands, and therefore 
regarded, with jealousy and dissatisfaction, the approaches of the white settle- 
ments. Mr. Stuart, the Superintendent of Southern Indian Affairs, was there- 
fore instructed to assemble the southern Indians for the purpose of establish- 
ing a boundary with them; and before negotiations with the confederates at 
Fort Stanwix had begun, he concluded a treaty with the Cherokees at Hard 
Labour, in Southern Carolina, October 14, 1768. By this treaty it was agreed 
that the southwestern boundary of Virginia should be a line “extending from 
the point where the northern line of North Carolina intersects the Cherokee 
hunting grounds, about thirty-six miles east of Long Island, in the Holston 
River, and thence down that stream to its junction with the Ohio.” This line, 
however, did not include all the settlements then made; and even during the 
progress of the treaty the settlers were advancing farther west and erecting 
their cabins northwest of the Holston and upon the branches of the Clinch and 
Powell rivers, within the limits of the Indian territory. This fact being ascer- 
tained, a subsequent treaty became necessary for the adjustment of a new 
boundary and the remuneration of the savages for an additional extent of 
country.” 


1@ Ramsey, 1853, pp. 738-77. (Quotations within the quotation are from Monette, J. G.) 
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In other words, as late as 1768, although it had been ceded to the 
King of England by the Iroquois, the area of the Clinch and Powell 
River valleys was still regarded by the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Colonies as the territory of the Cherokee, since, by 
treaty, he recognized their claims. 

By 1714 French traders from New Orleans had come among the 
Shawnee then living on the Cumberland River and the French 
began the establishment of trading posts along the Mississippi and 
in the rivers of southern Alabama. This naturally aroused the 
jealousy of the English settlers. Of this Ramsey says: 


Colonial rivalry prompted each [British and French Colonial governments] 
to ingratiate itself with and secure the trade and friendship of the native 
tribes. 

In pursuance of this policy, Governor Nicholson, in 1721, sent a message 
to the Cherokees, inviting them to a general congress, in order to treat of 
friendship and commerce. The chieftains of thirty-seven different towns met 
him. He made them presents, smoked with them the pipe of peace, laid off 
their boundaries, and appointed an agent to superintend their affairs. With 
the Creeks he also made a treaty of commerce and peace, and appointed an 
agent to reside among them. In 1730, the projects of the French, for uniting 
Canada and Louisiana, began to be developed. Already they had extended 
themselves northwardly from the Gulf of Mexico and had made many friends 
among the Indians west of Carolina. To counteract their intentions it was 
the wish of Great Britain to convert the Indians into allies or subjects and to 
make with them treaties of union and alliance. For this purpose Sir Alexander 
Cumming ... having summoned the Lower, Middle, Valley, and Over-hill settle- 
ments, met in April the chiefs of all the Cherokee towns at Nequassee, informed 
them by whose authority he was sent, and demanded of them to acknowledge 
themselves the subjects of his sovereign, King George, and to promise obedience 
to his authority. Upon which the chiefs, falling on their knees, solemnly promised 
obedience and fidelity, calling upon all that was terrible to fall upon them if 
they violated their promise. Sir Alexander then, by their unanimous consent, 
nominated Moytoy commander and chief of the Cherokee nation. The crown 
was brought from Tenassee, their chief town, which, with five eagle tails and 
four scalps of their enemies, Moytoy presented to Sir Alexander, requesting 
him on his arrival at Britain, to lay them at his majesty’s feet. But Sir 
Alexander proposed to Moytoy that he should depute some of his chiefs to 
accompany him to England and do homage in person to the great king. Six 
of them, accordingly, did accompany him, and, being admitted to the royal 
presence, promised, in the name of their nation, to continue forever his majesty’s 
faithful and obedient subjects.” 


Ramsey points out that this is the first historic record of the use 
of the name Tenassee. This town was on the west bank of the Little 
Tennessee River, not far from the mouth of Tellico Creek. It was — 
an important town of the Over Hill Cherokee, first visited by Lieut. 
Henry Timberlake in 1762. Ramsey infers that from the name of 


17 Tpid., pp. 46-47. 
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this Cherokee Indian town came the name for the great state and 
the great river. In this connection Swanton 7 says: 

The earliest use of the name Tennessee is probably in the form Tanasqui 
by Juan Pardo or Juan Vandera. It is given to a town on Tennessee River 
near Chattanooga. The final “qui” may be added erroneously. The date is 
1567. 

In carrying out this mission for his King, Sir Alexander * used 
very forceful but rather unusual methods, and by so doing gave us a 
bit of interesting evidence as to the nature and construction of Chero- 
kee town houses. Of this strange event Williams”° tells how Sir 
Alexander Cuming, as an agent of His Majesty, King George, on the 
night of March 23, 1729, went into the Cherokee town house at Keowee 
where there were above 300 Indians assembled and caused them to 
acknowledge King George’s sovereignty. He did this in the presence 
of certain white witnesses that he might have their testimony as a 
report to his king. Among these witnesses was Ludovick Grant, who 
came from Scotland and in 1726 went to live in the Cherokee country 
as a trader among the Over Hill Cherokee. 

In his “Relations”, published in the South Carolina Historical 
Magazine, Grant says: 

I must not omit a circumstance pretty extraordinary. Sir Alexander carried 
with him into the Town House, his gun, Cutlass, and a pair of pistols; and one 
of the Traders telling him that the Indians never came there armed, and did 
not like that any should, He answered with a wild look, that his intention was 
if any of the Indians had refused the King’s health to have taken a brand out of 
the fire that burns in the middle of the room and have set fire to the house. That 
he would have guarded the door himself and put to death every one that en- 
deavored to make their escape that they might have all been consumed to 
Pasties: mini). © ort 22 

From this most unusual action of Sir Alexander one may surely 
infer that the town house at Keowee had but one door, for if other 
means of exit had been available his plan could not have been con- 
ceived. Even the presence of windows in such a structure would 
seem to be denied by this occurrence. Further, unless the walls of 
the building had been very substantially built, and well constructed, 
the town house could not have served as a “trap”, the peculiar pur- 
pose of Sir Alexander on this occasion. The fact that the other white 
witnesses present were surprised and awed by the statement of Sir 
Alexander would clearly indicate that no matter what they thought of 
the ethics of the case or the danger involved, they evidently believed 


18 Personal communication. 

19 Cuming, 1731, pp. 1-18. 

2 Williams, 1928, p. 132. 

21 Grant, Ludovick, 1909, p. 54. 
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such a “coup” was possible. That is, they too, by attitude, seem to 
indicate that there was but one door to the Keowee town house. 

On this point Williams quotes from the journal of Sir Alexander 
Cuming as follows: 


March 22: From Boggy Gully they went to Keowee, where they dined, being 
20 miles distance: Here Sir Alexander had an Account of the troublesome Dis- 
position of the Cherrokee Indians, particularly the lower Settlements, to whom 
the Indian Traders pretended they durst not speak, and said that the lower 
Creeks had endeavored to seduce the Cherrokees to the French Interest, and had 
gone thence but the Month before to receive Presents from the French; and 
that upon their Return, An Insurrection of the Cherrokees was expected. At 
Night Sir Alexander went into the Town-House, where above 300 Indians were 
assembled; and here engaged the head Warriors to acknowledge his Majesty 
King George’s Sovereignty over them on their Knee, and that they would obey 
him in every Thing; and that if they violated his Promise, they would become 
no People. He made their head Men promise to answer for the conduct of the 
rest. This was a Submission they never made before, either to God or 
Man. * * * ‘The Indian Traders here, who were Eye-Witnesses, and Joseph 
Cooper the Interpreter, having declared that what they heard and say done 
that Night was a thing itself so incredible, that they would not have believed 
it possible, if they had not seen it themselves, and Nobody in Carolina would 
believe their Report to be true, for that he himself (viz. the Interpreter Cooper) 
declared that if he had known beforehand what Sir Alexander would have 
ordered him to have said, he would not have ventured in the Town-House to 
have been Interpreter nor would the Indian Traders have ventured to have 
been Spectators, believing that none of them could have gone out of the Town- 
House without being murdered, considering how jealous that People had always 
been of their Liberties: But being engaged by Surprise in the Interpretation of 
Sir Alexander’s Speech, who stood in the midst of them well armed with three 
Cases of Pistols, a Gun and a Sword under his Coat, he was resolved to go on, 
whatever should be the Consequence of it. He now believed that what had 
then passed would so overawe them, as to secure them for some Time to his 
Majesty’s Interest. Sir Alexander, lest he should never see England to make 
a Report of what had happened made the witnesses sign a Declaration of what 
they saw and heard, as a Testimony of his Majesty’s Sovereignty, whatever be- 
came of himself. The witnesses were Sir Alexander Cuming, Joseph Cooper, In- 
terpreter; Ludovick Grant, Joseph Batker, Gregory Haines, Daniel Jenkinson, 
Thomas Goodale, William Cooper, Guide; Wm. Hatton, John Biles, March 23, 
1729-30, at Keowee.?2 


Prior to the mission of Sir Alexander Cuming, Col. George Chicken, 
in July 1725 was sent by Governor Middleton, of South Carolina, on 
a mission to the Cherokee. Colonel Chicken visited the Lower Chero- 
kee towns and then went to the Upper or Middle Cherokee setitle- 
ments. Having accomplished his mission with them, he visited the 
Over Hill settlements on the Little Tennessee River, accompanied by 
his son. 

In his journal, describing his travels and the events of each day, 
published by Williams, he lists the towns from which representatives 


2 Williams, 1928, pp. 132-133. 
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were sent to the council called by him. Among others, the one he 
called Zunissee was undoubtedly the Tennessee of Sir Alexander 
Cuming’s report. 

In 1756 Fort Dobbs was built near the Yadkin after an agreement 
by Colonel Waddle, acting for North Carolina and Atta-Culla-Culla, 
Chief of the Over Hill Cherokee on Little River, who was by 'Timber- 
lake called the “Emperor” of the Cherokee Nation. About this time, 
as stated by Ramsey: 


* * * A friendly message was received by Governor Glen from the chief 
warriors of the Over-hill Settlements in the Cherokee nation, acquainting him 
that 

Some Frenchmen and their allies were among their people, endeavoring to 
poison their minds, and that it would be necessary to hold a general congress 
with the nation, and renew their former treaties of friendship. Accordingly, 
the governor appointed a time and place for holding a treaty. 

Governor Glen needed no argument to convince him that an alliance with 
such a tribe was, under present circumstances, essential to the security of 
South-Carolina and her sister provinces, and, accordingly, in 1755, he met the 
Cherokee warriors and chiefs in their own country. 

At this treaty a large cession of territory was made to the king, and deeds 
of conveyance were formally executed by the head men, in the name of the 
whole people. 

Soon after this session, Governor Glen built Fort Prince George upon the 
Savannah, near its source, and three hundred miles from Charleston, and 
within gunshot of an Indian town, called Keowee. It contained barracks for 
one hundred men, and was well mounted with cannon, and designed for a 
defense of the western frontier of the province. 

The earl of Loudon, who had been appointed commander of the king’s troops 
in America, and governor of the province of Virginia, came over in the spring 
of this year. He sent Andrew Lewis to build another fort on Tennessee River, 
on the southern bank, at the highest point of its navigation, nearly opposite to 
the spot on which Tellico Block House has since been placed, and about thirty 
miles from the present town of Knoxville; the fort was called in honour of 
the earl, Fort Loudon. Lewis informed Governor Dobbs that, on his arrival 
at Chota, he had received the kindest usage from Old Hop, the Little Carpenter, 
and that the Indians in general expressed their readiness to comply with the 
late treaty with the Virginia Commissioners (Byrd and Randolph). They 
manifested this disposition while the fort was building; but when it was 
finished, and they were pressed to fulfil their engagements, and send warriors 
to Virginia, they equivocated. Lewis observed that the French and their Indian 
allies, the Savannahs, kept a regular correspondence with the Cherokees, 
especially those of the great town of Tellico. He expressed his opinion that 
some scheme was on foot for the distress of the English back settlers, and that 
the Cherokees greatly inclined to join the French.” 


There is no need here to recite the sad fate which overtook Fort 
Loudon and its garrison. The manner of its destruction in 1760 
has been recorded by Haywood and many others. The loss of the 
first English fort erected in the State of Tennessee at the time stimu- 


*3 Ramsey, 1853, pp. 50-52. 
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lated the warlike spirit of the Cherokee. Not until May 1761, after 
a large force of British regular troops under Colonel Grant accom- 
panied by a provincial regiment came from Charleston to Fort Prince 
George and fought the Cherokee near their town of Etchoe were the 
Cherokee willing to make peace. 

When peace was declared the Cherokee requested that some officer 
of the British Army be sent to their Nation as a hostage, to live with 
them for a time as a pledge of good faith. Lieut. Henry Timberlake 
volunteered for this dangerous service and some time late in 1761 
he visited the capital of the Over Hill Cherokee, Great Chote on 
Little Tennessee River. He remained several months in that country 
and prepared in March 1762 his celebrated map of the Cherokee 
towns on the Little Tennessee. Of the town house at Chote, he says: 

The town-house, in which are transacted all public business and diversions, 
is raised with wood, and covered over with earth, and has all the appearance 
of a small mountain at a little distance. It is built in the form of a sugar loaf, 
and large enough to contain 500 persons, but extremely dark, having besides 
the door, which is so narrow that but one at a time can pass, and that after 
much winding and turning, but one small aperture to let the smoke out, which 
is so ill contrived, that most of it settles in the roof of the house. Within 
it has the appearance of an ancient amphitheatre, the seats being raised one 
above another, leaving an area in the middle in the center of which stands the 
fire; the seats of the head warriors are nearest to it.” 


Of the Cherokee villages Bushnell says: 


Considering the size and importance of the Cherokee it is surprising how 
little is known regarding the appearance of their dwellings and other struc- 
tures. But their villages were not compactly built, as among other tribes. 
The houses were widely scattered and were often far removed from the center 
of the community, or village, which was indicated by the town house.” 


In the early spring of 1776 William Bartram visited the Cherokee 
town of Cowe, in North Carolina, on the upper reaches of Little 
Tennessee River. He found a town house situated on a mound 20 
feet high in the midst of a village of about 100 houses. This town 
house was a circular structure large enough to hold several hundred 
people. It was built in the general form of a circular cone and 
was some 30 feet in height from the floor to the peak of the roof. 
Of this structure Bartram says: 

They first fix in the ground a circular range of posts or trunks of trees, about 
6 feet high, at equal distances, which are notched at top, to receive into them 
from one to another, a range of beams or wall plates; within this is another 
circular order of very large and strong pillars, above twelve feet high, notched 
in like manner at the top, to receive another range of wall plates; and within 
this is yet another third range of stronger and higher pillars, but very few 
in number, standing at a greater distance from each other; and lastly in the 


% Timberlake, 1765. 
2 Bushnell, 1919, p. 59. 
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center stands a very strong pillar, which forms the pinnacle of the building, 
and to which the rafters are strengthened and bound together by cross beams 
and laths, which sustain the roof or covering, which is a layer of bark neatly 
placed, and tight enough to exclude the rain, and sometimes they cast a thin 
superficies of earth over all. There is but one large door, which serves at 
the same time to admit light from without and the smoke to escape when 
a fire is kindled; but as there is but a small fire kept, sufficient to give light 
at night, and that fed with small pieces of dry sound wood divested of its 
bark, there is but little smoke. All around the inside of the building, betwixt 
the second range of pillars and the wall, is a range of cabins or sophas, consist- 
ing of two or three steps, one above the other, in theatrical order, where the 
assembly sit or lean down; these sophas are covered with mats or carpets, very 
curiously made of thin splints of Ash or Oak, woven or platted together; near 
the great pillar in the center the fire is kindled for light, near which the 
musicians seat themselves, and round about this the performers exhibit their 
dances and other shows at public festivals, which happen almost every night 
throughout the year.” 


Of the location of the town house on top of mounds, Bartram has 
this to say: 


The council or town house is a large rotunda, capable of accommodating sev- 
eral hundred people; it stands on the top of an ancient artificial mound of 
earth, of about ZO feet perpendicular, and the rotunda on the top of it being 
about 30 feet more, gives the whole fabric an elevation of about 60 feet from 
the common surface of the ground. But it may be proper to observe that this 
mound on which the rotunda stands is of much ancienter date than the build- 
ing, and perhaps was raised for another purpose. The Cherokees themselves 
are as ignorant as we are, by what people or for what purpose these artificial 
hills were raised; they have various stories concerning them, the best of 
which amount to no more than conjecture, and leave us entirely in the dark. 


Adair reports on the location of town houses as follows: 


* * * every town has a large edifice which with propriety may be called 
the mountain house in comparison to those already described. But the only 
difference between it and the winter house or stove is in its dimensions and 
application. It is usually built on the top of a hill and in that separate and 
imperial statehouse the old beloved men and head warriors meet on material 
business, or to divert themselves and feast and dance with the rest of the 
people.” 


As offering an interesting side light on the use of town houses by 
the Cherokee, and as presenting a possible reason for building a new 
town house on the same site as the older houses which had been 
destroyed, Thomas offers the following statement: 

According to Mr. Mooney—who furnished the writer with some particulars 
on the subject in addition to what are found in his paper heretofore men- 
tioned—on account of the sanctity attached to the location in the minds of the 
people, a new town house was usually built upon the site of the old one. The 


Cherokee town houses were necessarily located in the immediate vicinity of a 
stream, and where there was about it a level area. The reasons for this were 


*% Bartram, 1792, p. 366. 
2 Adair, 1930, p. 453. 
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(1) that the dances were held around and about these public houses, fre- 
quently beginning inside, and ending on the level area around them; and (2) 
ceremonial bathing formed an important part of the proceedings connected with 
their sacred dances, such as green-corn dance and the medicine dance, where 
the whole body of the performers came out of the town house to the water, 
and after certain ablutions, returned thereto. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the building should be near a stream.” 


In 1776, as a result of British influence, the Cherokee harassed 
the frontiers of South Carolina, after the defeat of the British at 
Sullivan’s Island, and the repulse of Sir Peter Parker’s fleet at 
Charleston. Immediate steps were taken to invade the Cherokee 
country by way of chastisement. General Williams, of South Caro- 
lina, in July 1776, raised more than one thousand militia and burned 
the Cherokee towns of Sugar Town, Soconee, Keowee, Ostatoy, Tuga- 
loo, and Brass Town, and later also Tomassee, Chehokee, and 
Kustustie. 

About this time General Rutherford, of North Carolina, marched 
an army into the Middle Towns on the Tennessee River, and, as 
reputed, burned 30 or 40 Cherokee towns. Also, Virginia ordered 
Col. William Christian to raise an army for immediate action 
against the Cherokee. His force was increased by the union with 
some 400 men of the North Carolina militia to a total of over 1,800 
men. With this army he destroyed the towns of Neowee, Tellico, 
and Chillowee. 

Those towns known to have engaged in attacks on the frontiers 
were destroyed, but those which had not so participated were not 
disturbed. Of these Great Chota and Great Island Town were not 
burned. Later Tuskiga Town was completely burned. Of this expe- 
dition by Colonel Christian, Ramsey makes this statement: 

In the centre of the Cherokee towns, taken by Christian’s troops, was found 
a circular tower, rudely built and covered with dirt, 30 feet in diameter and 
about 20 feet high. This tower was used as a council house and as a place 
for celebrating the green corn dance and other national ceremonials. Within 
it were beds, made of cane, rather tastefully arranged around its circumfer- 
ence. Each tower had a single entrance, a narrow door. There was neither 
window nor chimney.” 

With this devastation of their territory, the Cherokee power was 
broken. Their military importance as a nation was largely extin- 
guished. From this time on, contact with white civilization became 
so frequent and so intimate that many ancient customs were modified 
or given up entirely. So rapid and far reaching were the effects of _ 
civilization on the Cherokee that a study of his habits and customs 
from that time on would throw very little light on his life in pre- 
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historic times. This is very noticeable in the change in the manner 
of house construction, as reported by Schneider in 1783. 

Brother Martin Schneider, a Moravian missionary, was sent on a 
mission to the Over Hill Cherokee, December 1783. Upon his return, 
he wrote a “report of his journey to the Upper Cherokee Towns.” 
This report was included in his “Diary”, which was found in the 
Moravian Archives at Bethlehem, Pa. The full report is included 
in Williams, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country. After visiting 
Tommotly, Kahite, and returning to Sitiko, Brother Martin says: 


Their dwelling houses are blocked up of narrow logs about 7 feet high at 
the Roof, 14 feet long and 10 feet broad, and are well plastered. They have no 
windows, the door is very small, and the chimney is fixed on the outside. 
Every family has, besides the dwelling house, still a smaller Hothouse. This 
has but a very small opening to creep into it and this is their Abode in cold 
Weather; after the Fire which is made in the Middle is burnt down, the coals 
are covered with Ashes. Their Couches of Cane fixed round about are their 
Sleeping Places, which they scarce ever leave before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then they make again Fire for the whole Day and at Night they make 
another. The Old People having but little and their children, till they are 10 
years olds, no Cloathes at all, they could not hold it out in cold weather 
without such Houses. 

In the Midst of every Town is, as it were, a round Tower of earth about 20 
feet high almost like a Heap where Coals are burnt, on which is a little House, 
but which have been mostly burnt down in the last week. Here the first Chief _ 
climbs up every Morning at the Time of the Work in the Field, and calls the 
People with a loud voice together; these must come with their Indian-Corn 
Hoes, and go together in proper order to Work and tho’ every Family has its 
own Field, yet they begin fellowshiply on one End, and continue so one after 
the other till they have finished all. 

Concerning the above mentioned Town House I must still mention, that the 
Chief in Times of War gets up in the Evening when every one must tell him 
what he had done that Day, what News he has heard, and what he intends to 
do the next day.” 


Hawkins, who visited the Cherokee Town of Tellico on Little Ten- 
nessee River about 1798, states that he saw the town house in the 
midst of the old village. At that time the village had been deserted 
and the town house was falling in ruins. It was observed by him, 
however, that the house had been erected on a mound 12 feet high.*! 


EXPLORATIONS oF Cyrus THomaAs ON Laittte TENNESSEE RIVER 


Since so many remains of town houses were found in the mounds 
of the Norris Basin, one can not but be impressed with the striking 
parallel between these actual finds on Clinch and Powell Rivers and 
the description given by Timberlake of the Town House of the Over 
Hill Cherokees on Little Tennessee River in 1762. Since Timberlake 
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wrote of what he saw, with no intent to do other than convey a cor- 
rect impression, one is driven to the conclusion that the Cherokee 
town house in use by the Over Hill Cherokee in 1762, on Little 
Tennessee River, was, except in form (circular), quite similar to 
those discovered in the Norris Basin. 

In his Memoirs, Timberlake published a map of the Over Hill 
Cherokee country, a map which for that day was remarkable for 
its accuracy and wealth of information. This map has been re- 
published by many later historians and may be seen as plate XXVI 
of the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
In this map of the Little Tennessee River country Timberlake shows 
the location of some ten or more large villages of the Over Hill 
Cherokee, along the course of the Little Tennessee River. The most 
important of these villages, named from east to west in order down- 
stream, are: Tellassee, Chilhowey, Halfway Town, Settacoo, Great 
Chote, Tennessee, Toqua, Tommotley, Toskegee, and Mialaquo, or 
Great Island. Not only does he locate each of these villages, and 
show a map of the river and the trails connecting these settlements, 
together with old Fort Loudon on Tellequo River, but his map 
actually shows the location of the town house in each village. 

After reading Timberlake’s description of these Cherokee town 
houses, and comparing it with the remains found in the Norris Basin, 
it is quite natural to wonder if a town house site on the Little Tennessee 
River would show the same archaeological features as those found in 
the Norris Basin. The question arises as to whether the sites of the 
old town houses of the Over Hill Cherokee can be definitely located 
today; and, if so, what story would they have to tell. To obtain a par- 
tial answer to these questions the author visited the Over Hill Chero- 
kee country in the spring of 1934 and was greatly surprised to note 
with what ease these old village sites may still be located. In the 
vicinity of nearly every village located by Timberlake can be found 
one or more mounds which, the author believes, in many cases, repre- 
sent the collapsed town house of the village, where such town houses 
were “raised with logs” and “covered with earth”, as Timberlake says. 

In 1881 Cyrus Thomas began for the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology a long series of mound explorations, which continued for 
several years and covered the eastern United States. During these 
investigations Thomas excavated, more or less completely, most of the 
mounds on the Little Tennessee River. Had these remained undis- 
turbed until the present time they would surely have presented a . 
very similar appearance to the mounds of the Norris Basin. Plate 186 
shows the mound which today marks Toqua town-house site. The 
results of these excavations were submitted by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 1891, to the Smithsonian Institution in the Twelfth 
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Toqua town-house site, Little Tennessee River. 
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Annual Report. This disturbance of these mounds has assisted ero- 
sion during the last half century. This erosion has reduced their 
height; and, in some ways, the mounds were practically destroyed at 
the time of investigation. Even in the case of those mounds which 
suffered considerable disturbance, however, enough evidence of their 
location remains today to easily check the map of Timberlake and to 
demonstrate its accuracy. 

Because of this disturbance, which, according to the report of 
Thomas, was very general and thorough in most of the larger mounds, 
there remains but little hope of finding evidence in the mounds men- 
tioned of town-house structures. The evidence sought—of structures, 
which were raised of logs, thatched with cane, covered with earth, and 
perhaps burned and allowed to collapse so that the earth on the roof 
might permit another structure to be built on the same site—has been 
destroyed. However, a careful study of the reports of these excava- 
tions as presented by Thomas seems definitely to show that the 
excavators did find collapsed and burned town houses in these mounds, 
although they did not recognize their finds as such, and seemingly had 
little idea of the real significance of their observations. Although 
they found burials in a number of these mounds, the interpretation 
seems to be in error, for the excavators appear to have regarded the 
burials, where they were found, as the chief features. The opinion is 
here ventured that the burials were probably intrusive into a mound 
formed by the collapse of one or more structures which had been built 
on the site. The burials were not, as the excavators seemed to think, 
the most important features of the mounds and the reason for their 
erection. That is to say, no matter how many burials may have been 
found in any of the larger mounds, the mounds were not properly 
called burial mounds; i. e., they were not erected for the primary 
purpose of making a place for burials. They rather represent the 
- collapse of one or more village town houses. 

In this connection it is interesting to examine Thomas’ report on 
several of these mounds, and to suggest a reinterpretation of his find- 
ings in the light of the facts obtained from the Norris Basin. These 
extracts of the reports of Thomas are taken from the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Mound No. 1, on the farm of Mr. Boyd McMurray, was known 
to have been on the site of Chilhowey. Of this mound Thomas says: 

Mound No. 1, circular in form, 4 feet high, and with an average diameter 
of about 100 feet, was examined by cutting a broad trench through the center 
from side to side and down to the original soil. No indications of burial were 
observed nor anything of interest found, except a large fire bed. This was 
on the original surface of the ground exactly at the center of the mound. It 


consisted of a layer of burnt clay between 7 and 8 feet in diameter and from 
4 to 6 inches thick, and was covered with ashes; encircling the margin was a 
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row of water-worn stones. Over this bed was a layer of clay 1 foot in thick- 
ness; the remainder of the mound was composed of dark loam like the sur- 
rounding soil.” 

Clearly the mound was not a burial mound. The opinion is ven- 
tured that the “large fire bed * * * consisting of a layer of 
burned clay” was a typical fire basin on the center of the floor of a 
town house; just such a basin as is shown in plate 100, Site No. 17. 
The dark loam above the original surface of the ground was the 
earth which was once on the roof of the town house, which had been 
gathered from the village site. 

Of Mound No. 8, also at Chilhowey, Thomas reports: 


Mound No. 3 stood on the first bottom, in a beautiful level meadow, about 
250 feet from the river. Its form was an ellipse, measuring 150 by 122 feet, 
the longer axis being east and west; height 12 feet, but considerably reduced 
by the plow. A thorough excavation showed its composition, mode of con- 
struction, and contents to be as follows: The top portion, to a depth of 5 feet 
(except a circular space in the center), consisted of dark, sandy soil, mixed 
with pieces of broken pottery, flint chippings, and charcoal. This layer, which 
was beneath the slight covering of recent vegetable mold, did not extend down 
the curve of the mound toward the base, but was horizontal on the under side. 
* %## * JImmediately below this was a horizontal layer of charcoal, 4 to 6 
inches thick, extending horizontally over nearly the entire area of the mound 
at this height, except where interrupted at the center by the conical mass. 
The coals composing this layer were of cane and small boughs and very closely 
packed. The earth next under it was very hard for a depth of several inches. 
From this layer down to the natural surface of the ground, the mound was 
composed of dark earth similar to that in the upper layer, and in this part 
were found all the skeletons hereafter mentioned, with the exception of No. 34.* 

This suggested that the top portion of the mound, 5 feet thick, 
was composed of earth gathered up from the surface of the village 
which contained “broken pottery, flint chips, and charcoal.” Ob- 
viously this earth had once been on the roof of a town house erected 
here and apparently the bottom of this layer was horizontal, as it 
rested on the town-house floor when the structure collapsed. The 
charcoal layer next below was surely a burned and fallen town 
house. The layer of cane found charred was the remains of the 
usual cane thatching and the layer of earth under it, characterized 
as very hard for several inches, was surely the old town-house floor. 

Since all this stratification was found well up in the mound, the 
opinion is ventured that these remnants described represent a sec- 
ondary structure here, the primary one having been on the original 
surface at the base of the mound. The body of black soil in which 
the burials were found seems certainly to have been the roof earth 
of the primary structure. It is not surprising that if there had 
been evidence of an earlier and primary structure it should have 


Thomas, 1894, p. 368. 
33 Tbid., pp. 369-370. 
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escaped detection. From this mound 34 extended burials were re- 
moved. In the excavation incident to their removal any other evi- 
dence might have been overlooked or destroyed, as the burials were 
regarded as the chief feature. Further, after the “burial layer” was 
encountered and the skeletons removed, it does not appear from the 
report that the excavations extended below this level. 

Since Thomas was seeking evidence to prove the identity of the 
“mound builders” with the historic Indians, and regarded similar 
skeletal material and artifacts as the best proof of his thesis, there 
was little incentive to seek other types of information. Further, a 
primary floor, if one existed here, might have been below the original 
village surface, as has been noted in the Norris Basin (pl. 26, 0). 

Farther down the river Thomas investigated mounds on the site 
of Settacoo town. Of Mound No. 4 he says: 


Mound No. 4 is known locally as “Citico Mound” and is the largest not only 
of this group but of the entire section. In shape it resembles half of an egg 
divided lengthwise, being broadest and highest nearer one end, sloping thence 
by regular, somewhat curved lines. The length is 220 feet; greatest breadth, 184 
feet ; greatest height, 14 feet. It may possibly have been flat on top originally, 
but no satisfactory evidence of this can be had; in fact, its present form seems 
to be that which it has had from the beginning, so far as can be judged from 
an examination of its structure. As is Shown in the plat, it is located on the 
first bottom of the Little Tennessee, and though often surrounded by water in 
times of flood, was never known to be covered. For the space of 6 or 7 acres 
around it the soil is strewn with fragments of pottery, flint chips, broken 
stones, animal bones, charcoal, and other refuse. Great numbers of shell beads 
have been picked up here, and human skeletons have occasionally been plowed 
up or washed out by high water. * * * 

The large mound, No. 4, was thoroughly overhauled to the base. At the 
highest point, 6 inches below the surface, was a bed of burned clay, circular in 
form, about 6 feet in diameter and 1 foot thick, and burned so hard as to be 
very difficult to break up. First three trenches were run in from the margin of 
the mound from the north, south, and west sides, intersecting at this clay bed. 
In cutting these, quite a number of skeletons were unearthed, Some within 2 feet 
of the surface, others at a depth of 9 feet, at which depth a bed of yellow sand, 
slightly mixed with clay and firmly packed, was reached; this lay on the orig- 
inal surface of the ground and extended over the whole area covered by the 
mound. No skeletons were found in this lower layer or under it. By cutting 
the trenches in the way described the clay bed was left unbroken until its 
extent and relation to what lay around it had been ascertained. It was then 
found that instead of there being a single bed of clay, this was the top one of a 
series of five. The one in’ question was level; the others were saucer-shaped 
* * * each extending upward and outward to the slope of the mound, each 
succeeding one larger than the one above it, the lowest measuring 12 feet in 
diameter. Alternating with them were layers of ashes, each resting on its 
corresponding layer of clay. About 3.5 feet below these was another layer of 
red clay burned very hard, circular in outline, saucer shaped, and 3 inches 
thick.* 


% Tbid., pp. 373-374. 
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The description appears again to indicate town-house floors with 
the usual fire basins one above another, suggesting several layers of 
occupancy. Note should be taken that in none of these reports does 
any mention of post molds appear. This is to be explained by the 
fact that trenches were cut through to the center of the mounds, and 
by such trenching most of the molds, if indeed any were present, 
would have been in the outer portions of the mound and not thus 
reached. In driving a trench through a mound by the method de- 
scribed in Thomas’ report, it is highly probable that if molds had 
been crossed they would have been excavated without detection. In 
black humus-filled sandy soil molds are poorly preserved, easily filled 
with soft earth, and difficult to trace at best, even by one having 
experience in such matters. 

Of the excavations of the town of Toqua, Thomas reports: 


Continuing our course down the Little Tennessee we come next to the Toco 
mounds, partly on the lands of Mr. J. L. Johnson and Mr. Callaway, south of 
the river and just above the mouth of Toco Creek and partly below the mouth 
of the creek. These mounds are arranged in two groups, one consisting of five 
mounds, situated above Toco Creek, and the other consisting of three mounds, 
situated some distance below it. The upper one of these groups * * * cor- 
responds with Toqua on Timberlake’s map. * * * The lower group corre- 
sponds with Tommotley of Timberlake’s. 

Mound No. 1, which is known locally as the “Big Toco Mound”, is an oval, 
154 by 188 feet, the longer axis being east and west. Height at west end, 24 
feet; at east end, 18 feet; top flat, but sloped toward the east, the descent at 
this end being much more gradual than at the other. The flattened top was 
94 feet; greatest breadth, 78 feet. The north, west, and south slopes are very 
steap® = tr. nt 

This mound was built chiefly of the dark sandy soil around it, which con- 
tinued uniform to the depth of 9 feet. Here a layer of hard yellow earth was 
encountered which continued to the original surface of the ground. Running 
through this upper layer of dark sandy soil were numerous streaks of thin 
layers of yeliow sand and also of burnt clay, the latter accompanied by coals 
and ashes. These layers were found from within 2 feet of the top down to the 
depth of 9 feet. It was noticeable that many of the skeletons, all of which 
were discovered in this upper layer, though immediately surrounded by loose 
earth, had directly over them a layer of thin burnt clay, usually broken up. 

A little northwest of the center of the mound, at the depth of 2 feet, com- 
menced a series of hearths or fire beds of burnt clay, with layers of ashes 
between them, placed one below another, much like those found in the large 
Citico mound heretofore described. ‘These alternate beds continued down to 
the depth of 6 feet, increasing in diameter. There were no skeletons in this 
series of fire beds. 

In several of the other layers of burnt clay (not the central series) were the 
remains of burnt stakes which had been driven into the surface of the mound 
when at these respective heights and the top portion burnt off, leaving unburnt 
the part in the earth. In some cases these had rotted out, leaving only the 
impressions of the wood and the bark; in others, where partially charred, the 
remains were distinct. Some of these were observed within 3 feet of the 
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surface; others at the depth of 6 feet, and at intermediate depths. There was 
always around the place where these had stood, a bed of coals and ashes, and 
in some of them pieces of charred human bones.” 

It is believed that the layers of yellow sand and burned clay were 
town-house floors—several of them—one above the other. Clearly 
the burials were intrusive in this mound. They were all in the 
“upper layer.” Many had a layer of burnt clay above them which 
was “usually broken up.” That is to say, the burial pit intruded into 
the mound after the collapse of the town house was dug through 
the last town-house floor which was of hard clay. This layer of clay 
was broken through. After the burial was made, the portions of the 
layer were thrown back and quite correctly described by the 
excavator. 

Further, for the first time there is a report of burnt stakes which 
were clearly the remains of the logs in the wall of a town house. 
Finally, there is a report of post molds. This mention of molds is 
only incidentally made in connection with the finding of the “so- 
called stakes.” Perhaps if no “stakes” had been found, the molds 
would not have been found, or, if found, not mentioned. It is a 
matter of regret that the excavator does not give a hint as to the 
pattern of arrangement of these “stakes” and “impressions.” It 
would have been very satisfying if he could have reported the form 
of the pattern. While information on this point is now forever lost, 
acknowledgment must be made of the very important statement that 
of these “impressions”, “some were observed within 3 feet of the 
surface—others at a depth of 6 feet and at intermediate depths.” 
Here clearly is a definite statement that these post molds were at 
different levels. It seems reasonable to infer that there were at least 
three levels of molds in “Big Toco Mound”, which would definitely 
suggest three structures erected in succession on this site. 

While it may not be wholly profitable to attempt to glean informa- 
tion from former excavations by reinterpreting the data, the opinion 
is expressed, with no thought of criticism of earlier work, that had 
a different method of excavation been employed on the sites on Little 
Tennessee River, and had more importance been attached to obtain- 
ing information, rather than burials, much additional information 
could have been obtained. Had a definite search for post-mold pat- 
terns been made, they would, it is believed, have been found in every 
one of these large mounds, each of which is centrally located in an 
old town of the Over Hill Cherokee. 

From this study of the early history of East Tennessee it would 
appear that the valleys of the Clinch and Powell Rivers were in the 
midst of a territory claimed by the Six Nations—the North Iroquois— 


86 Tbid., pp. 379-382. 
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and by the southern branch of the same linguistic family—the 
Cherokee. The Ircquois ceded this territory to Great Britain in 
1767, and the Cherokee gave up their formal claims in 1768. Prior 
to this time, though both nations used the territory as a hunting 
ground, there seems to be no evidence, either from the reports of 
early travelers or from the maps of early explorers, that either of 
these great nations made any settlements in the Clinch or Powell 
River Valleys, or in the territory immediately adjoining. 

The settlements of the Over Hill Cherokee on Little Tennessee 
only some 50 miles distant from Norris Basin, as the crow flies, were 
so well known to the early historians and travelers after the visit 
of Colonel Chicken in 1725 that it seems impossible that the Cherokee 
could have had any settlement in the basin at that time, or there- 
after, without there having been a definite historical record of such 
a settlement. Indeed, had any other tribe made any considerable 
or permanent settlement in the region of the Norris Basin, much 
later than 1725, such a settlement could hardly have escaped his- 
torical recording. 

While the study of the early history of the Cherokee in Kast Ten- 
nessee fails to connect them directly with the Clinch and Powell 
River region, yet their early history does reveal facts which are 
of importance in the interpretation of the prehistory of the Norris 
Basin. These facts may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Cherokee built town houses in the midst of every 
important town. 

(2) Every town house was near a stream. 

(3) Every town house was erected on an earth mound. 

(4) Every town house was raised on logs and thatched with cane. 
Town houses were always covered with earth. 

(5) Cherokee town houses were circular in form. 

(6) Town houses had only one door, and no other opening except 
a small smoke hole. 

(7) Town houses were sometimes destroyed by fire, and fell when 
partially consumed. 

(8) The site of the town house was regarded as consecrated and 
a new house was usually erected on the site of the old house—i. e., 
multiple occupancy of town-house sites was the rule. 

With the finding in Norris Basin of earth-covered town-house sites, 
corresponding in many particulars with those described by early 
travelers as typical of the Cherokee country, interest naturally 
attaches to the question of what relation, if any, may have existed 
between these areas. 

In many ways the Cherokee town house and those of the Norris 
Basin are alike. The chief difference is that the Cherokee town 
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houses were circular, and those of Norris Basin were always rec- 
tangular. This difference is important, and by no means to be over- 
looked. The difference in the shape of the structures required a dif- 
ferent method of construction and clearly indicates that though the 
town houses in the Norris Basin were in Cherokee territory, yet they 
were not built by the Cherokee. 

That the Cherokee town house was always circular we have abun- 
dant evidence. Perhaps the best detailed description of its con- 
struction is given by Bartram *’ in discussing the town house at 
Cowe. 

In seeming accord with the tradition of the Cherokee migration, 
Carr,®* in 1876, found in a mound in Lee County, Va., cedar posts 
arranged in a circular pattern, which in view of Bartram’s descrip- 
tion, caused Carr to conclude that the mound was a Cherokee council 
house. In this conclusion Thomas * agreed. 


87 Bartram, 1792, p. 365. 
% Carr, 1877, p. 75. 
2 Thomas, 1887, p. 87. 
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A STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PATHOLOGY OF THE OSTEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
FROM THE NORRIS BASIN 


By W. D. FuNKHOUSER 
Dean of Graduate School and Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Kentucky 


The osteological material from the sites described in this report 
affords some interesting osteometric data, particularly when com- 
pared with similar data from other parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

As is to be expected, many of the skeletons are not complete enough 
to yield a perfect series of measurements, but enough material is 
available to give a fair picture of the structural characters of the race 
associated with the region under consideration. 

In reporting on this material all available measurements have been 
included for each of the skeletons, even though some of it is frag- 
mentary, but in summaries giving averages and means, only adult 
males are considered. 

In the following data on individual burials all of the measure- 
ments are given which were possible for that particular skeleton. 
The absence of a measurement or index indicates that the material 
did not permit of the securing of these data. 

All measurements were made in the laboratory with the usual 
osteometric board and calipers and all measurements are recorded in 
millimeters. 

In recording the osteological measurements the following data 
were considered as important and these data were taken whenever 
possible: 

1. Length of skeleton if extended (vertex to caleaneum). 

2. Skull: 

(a) Maximum length. 

(6) Maximum breadth. 

(c) Cephalic index. 

(d@) Glabella-inion length. 

(e) Height (basion to bregma). 

(f) Nasal length (nasion to nasospinale). 

(g) Orbits: Maximum length and maximum breadth. 

(h) Occipital foramen: Maximum length and maximum breadth. 


(i) Sagittal-cranial are (from nasion over vertex to opisthion). 
(j) Horizontal circumference (over glabella and inion). 
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8. Lower jaw: 
(a) Bigonial breadth. 
(0) Bicondylar breadth. 
(c) Length of ramus. 
(d@) Breadth of ramus. 

4. Long bones (maximum lengths) : 
(a) Right and left humerus. 
(6) Right and left ulna. 
(c) Right and left radius. 
(d) Right and left femur. 
(e) Right and left tibia. 
(7) Right and left fibula. 


Pathological conditions were noted whenever such were evident and 
the condition of the teeth were recorded, especially if unusual fea- 
tures were apparent. 

In the laboratory studies no descriptions of graves or types of 
burials were made, since these records are included in the general 
descriptions of the sites. 

Only those burials are here recorded which yielded osteological 
material suitable for study. Consequently the numbers of the skele- 
tons are not always consecutive. The numbers, however, agree with 
those recorded in the general descriptions of the sites. 

Measurements are given only for those bones which were practi- 
cally perfect, with good epiphyses and little decomposition, so that 
in many cases a skeleton which at first glance seems fairly complete 
in reality yields few measurements which are of anthropometric 
value. 

Stre No. 3 


Kight burials on this site yielded skeletal material which permitted 
of some accurate measurements. These are recorded as follows: 

Skeleton No. 1—Adult female. Only the skull was well enough 
preserved to permit of reconstruction and measurement. These 
measurements are: Maximum length, 162 mm; maximum breadth, 
126 mm; cephalic index, 77; glabella-inion length, 142 mm; height, 
115 mm; nasal length, 835 mm; length of orbit, 31 mm; breadth of 
orbit, 34 mm; length of occipital foramen, 35 mm; breadth of occip- 
ital foramen, 26 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 351 mm; horizontal cir- 
cumference, 421 mm. 

Skeleton No. 2—Female of about 10 years of age. Only the skull 
yielded measurements. These measurements are: Maximum length, 
161 mm; maximum breadth, 141 mm; cephalic index, 87; glabella- 
inion length, 189 mm; height, 128 mm; nasal length, 31 mm; length 
of orbit, 31 mm; breadth of orbit, 32 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
23mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 363 mm; circumference, 450 mm; bigonial 
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breadth, 81 mm; bicondylar breadth, 100 mm; length of ramus, 
37 mm; breadth of ramus, 26 mm. 

Skeleton No. 3.—Adult male. Most of the skeleton in good condi- 
tion, with the following bone measurements: Skull: Maximum 
length, 172 mm; maximum breadth, 150 mm; cephalic index, 87; 
glabella-inion length, 155 mm; height, 185 mm; nasal length, 52 mm; 
length of orbit, 33 mm; breadth of orbit, 40 mm; length of occipital 
foramen, 34 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 28 mm; sagittal- 
cranial arc, 364 mm; circumference, 500 mm; bigonial breadth, 108 
mm; bicondylar breadth, 125 mm; length of ramus, 57 mm; breadth 
of ramus, 32 mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 318 mm; left 
humerus, 312 mm; right ulna, 268 mm; left ulna, 267 mm; right 
radius, 246 mm; left radius, 250 mm; right femur, 440 mm; left 
femur, 442 mm}; right tibia, 376 mm; left tibia, 378 mm. The teeth 
of this skull were well worn and one was completely decayed. 

Skeleton No. 6—Adult male. Fragmentary. Skull: Maximum 
length, 186 mm; maximum breadth, 1483 mm; cephalic index, 77; 
glabella-inion length, 172 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 373 mm; circum- 
ference, 523 mm; bigonial breadth, 111 mm; length of ramus, 56 mm; 
breadth of ramus, 31 mm}; length of right radius, 255 mm; right tibia, 
380 mm; left tibia, 382 mm. None of the other long bones could be 
accurately measured. 

Skeleton No. 7—Fragmentary. Age and sex not determinable. 
Lower jaw complete and with bigonial breadth, 60 mm; bicondylar 
breadth, 74 mm; length of ramus, 26 mm; breadth of ramus, 19 mm. 

Skeleton No. 9—Youth of about 6 years of age. Only the skull 
was well enough preserved for measurements. Maximum length, 
162 mm; maximum breadth, 183 mm; cephalic index, 82; glabella- 
inion length, 142 mm; height, 123 mm; nasal length, 36 mm; length 
of orbit, 30 mm; breadth of orbit, 32 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 
341 mm; circumference, 445 mm; bigonial breadth, 75 mm; bicondy- 
lar breadth, 95 mm; length of ramus, 35 mm; breadth of ramus, 
25mm. First permanent molar just erupted. 

Skeleton No. 12.—A few fragmentary bones. Skull beyond repair. 
Left ulna, 266 mm long; left radius, 249 mm; left femur, 461 mm. 

Skeleton No. 18—Adult male. Skull not suitable for measure- 
ments. Long bones: Right humerus, 340 mm; left humerus, 336 mm; 
right ulna, 274 mm; left ulna, 276 mm; left radius, 258 mm; right 
femur, 459 mm; left femur, 463 mm; left tibia, 394 mm; right 
fibula, 378 mm. 

The averages of the measurements of eight skeletons from Site 
No. 3 give the following results: Cephalic index, 82; glabella-inion 
length, 150 mm; height, 125.25 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 358.4 mm; 
circumference, 467 mm; bigonial breadth, 87 mm; _bicondylar 
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breadth, 98.5 mm; length of ramus, 42.2 mm; breadth, 26.6 mm; 
right humerus, 329 mm; left humerus, 324 mm; right ulna, 271 mm; 
left ulna, 269.66 mm; right radius, 250.5 mm; left radius, 252.33 mm; 
right femur, 449.5 mm; left femur, 455.33 mm; right tibia, 378 mm; 
left tibia, 384.66 mm; right fibula, 378 mm. 

A comparison of these average measurements with the averages 
from the other sites and with averages of similar measurements 
made from osteological material from other parts of the Mississippi 
Valley will be be made later in this report. 


Srre No. 5 


The bones in the burials on this site were too fragmentary and too 
badly decomposed to permit of osteometric study. Skeleton No. 2 
showed a complete right tibia 293 mm long and a left humerus 315 
mm long. The tibiae and fibulae of this skeleton, however, showed 
interesting bone lesions which are figured and discussed in a later 
section of this report dealing with pathological conditions. 


Srre No. 10 


Four burials on this site, all from Mound No. 2, yielded material 
suitable for study. These may be listed as follows: 

Skeleton No. 2—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 170 mm; 
maximum breadth, 137 mm; cephalic index, 80.6; glabella-inion 
length, 169 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of orbit, 31 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 39 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 364 mm; bigonial 
breadth, 112 mm; bicondylar breadth, 128 mm; length of ramus, 55 
mm; breadth of ramus, 86 mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 335 
mm; left humerus, 338 mm; right ulna, 268 mm; left ulna, 266 mm; 
right radius, 249 mm; left radius, 251 mm; right femur, 461 mm; 
left femur, 456 mm; right tibia, 376 mm; left tibia, 381 mm; left 
fibula, 355 mm. 

Skeleton No. 3—Adult male. The skull of this skeleton was in 
fairly good shape, but the long bones were in bad condition. The 
available measurements follow. Skull: Maximum length, 171 mm; 
maximum breadth, 155 mm; cephalic index, 84; glabella-inion length, 
170 mm; height, 155 mm; nasal length, 53 mm; length of orbit, 36 
mm; width of orbit, 40 mm; length of occipital foramen, 34 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 33 mm; circumference, 520 mm; 
bigonial breadth, 113 mm; bicondylar breadth, 189 mm; length of 
ramus, 63 mm; breadth of ramus, 33 mm. Long bones: Right 
humerus, 325 mm; left humerus, 327 mm; left femur, 451 mm. 

Skeleton No. 4—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 179 mm; 
maximum breadth, 140 mm; cephalic index, 78; glabella-inion length, 
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165 mm; height, 155 mm; nasal length, 58 mm; length of orbit, 38 
mm; breadth of orbit, 39 mm; length of occipital foramen, 35 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 28 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 372 mm; 
circumference, 510 mm; bigonial breadth, 94 mm; _bicondylar 
breadth, 110 mm; length of ramus, 62 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm. 
All teeth well worn with many marginal cavities. Long bones: 
Right radius, 255 mm; right femur, 457 mm; left femur, 466 mm; 
right tibia, 380 mm; left tibia, 380 mm. 

A very interesting feature of this skeleton was that a flint projec- 
tile point was embedded in the sacrum in such a position as to indi- 
cate that the individual was bending over with his back to the enemy 
when the injury was received. This is shown in plate 60, a, in this 
report. 

Skeleton No. 5—Only a part of the lower jaw and some of the 
long bones of this skeleton, representing an adult of undeterminable 
sex, were suitable for measurements. The ramus was 61 mm long 
and 33 mm broad. Long bones: Right humerus, 309 mm; right ulna, 
258 mm; left ulna, 261 mm; right radius, 240 mm; left radius, 243 
mm; right femur, 423 mm; left femur, 426 mm; right tibia, 356 mm; 
left tibia, 357 mm. 

The averages for the measurements of four skeletons from Site 
No. 10 are as follows: Skull: Cephalic index, 80.86; glabella-inion 
length, 168 mm; height, 155 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 368 mm; circum- 
ference, 506.66 mm; bigonial breadth, 106.83 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
125.66 mm; length of ramus, 60.25 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm. 
Long bones: Right humerus, 323 mm; left humerus, 332.5 mm; right 
ulna, 263 mm; left ulna, 263.5 mm; right radius, 248 mm; left radius, 
247 mm; right femur, 447 mm; left femur, 449.75 mm; right tibia, 
370.66 mm; left tibia, 372.66 mm; right fibula, 368 mm; left fibula, 
355 mm. 

Srre No. 11 


A single skull from Skeleton No. 1 was the only osteological ma- 
terial from Site No. 11 from which data could be secured. This was 
apparently the skull of an adult female with the following measure- 
ments: Maximum length, 144 mm; glabella-inion length, 130 mm: 
nasal length, 38 mm; length of orbit, 32 mm; breadth of orbit, 34 mm; 
sagittal-cranial arc, 325 mm; length of ramus, 37 mm; breadth of 
ramus, 23 mm. Missing portions of the parietals prevented com- 
putation of the cephalic index. 


Srre No. 15 


This was an excellent site from the standpoint of osteological ma- 
terial, since of the eight skeletons here reported three of them were in 
excellent condition, yielding almost complete sets of measurements, 
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and most of the others gave satisfactory data, particularly regarding 
the skulls. 

Skeleton No. 2—Adult female. Skull: Maximum length, 157 mm; 
maximum breadth, 146 mm; cephalic index, 98; glabella-inion length, 
151 mm; height, 151 mm; nasal length, 47 mm; length of orbit, 33 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 35 mm; length of occipital foramen, 36 mm; breadth 
of occipital foramen, 28 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 331 mm; circum- 
ference, 491 mm; bigonial breadth, 97 mm; bicondylar breadth, 120 
mm; length of ramus, 50 mm; breadth of ramus, 30 mm. The skull 
is considerably distorted, probably because of artificial binding, which 
accounts for the high cephalic index. The teeth are slightly worn. 
Long bones: Right humerus, 297 mm; left humerus, 291 mm; right 
ulna, 228 mm; left ulna, 228 mm; right radius, 216 mm; left radius, 
211 mm; right femur, 420 mm; left femur, 416 mm; right tibia, 330 
mm; left tibia, 327 mm; right fibula, 310 mm. 

Skeleton No. 4.—Age and sex not positively determined. Skull: 
Maximum length, 151 mm; maximum breadth, 153 mm; cephalic 
index, 100; glabella-inion length, 149 mm; height, 134 mm; nasal 
length, 50 mm; length of orbit, 86 mm; breadth of orbit, 40 mm; 
circumference, 487 mm; bigonial breadth, 97 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
118 mm; length of ramus, 57 mm; breadth of ramus, 32 mm. All 
teeth well worn; two molars missing. Long bones: Right humerus, 
321 mm; left humerus, 313 mm; right ulna, 254 mm; left ulna, 252 
mm; right femur, 447 mm; left femur, 450 mm; right tibia, 367 mm; 
left tibia, 8366 mm; right fibula, 356 mm; left fibula, 362 mm. Skele- 
ton as a whole in excellent condition; skull asymmetrical. 

Skeleton No. 6.—Adult male. Only the skull suitable for study. 
The skull measurements are as follows: Maximum length, 180 mm; 
snaximum breadth, 142 mm; cephalic index, 78; glabella-inion length, 
175 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 373 mm; circumference, 520 mm; 
bigonial breadth, 106 mm. 

Skeletons Nos. 6A, 6B, and 6C.—A triple burial, probably of adult — 
female and two infants. The adult skeleton too badly decomposed 
for measurement, but with the skull showing a maximum length of 
162 mm and the ramus having a length of 59 mm and a breadth of 
37mm. The teeth are all badly worn. One of the infant skulls (6B) 
is that of a child of from 2 to 3 years of age and gives the following 
measurements: Maximum length, 142 mm; glabella-inion length, 117 
mm; height, 104 mm; nasal length, 28 mm; length of orbit, 29 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 30 mm; bigonial breadth, 70 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
86 mm; length of ramus, 30 mm; breadth of ramus, 20 mm. The age 
is indicated by the fact that the twenty-fourth-month molar has just 
erupted, as shown in plate 137, a, the ventral view of the reconstructed 
skull. The other infant skull (6C) is that of a child of about 4 years 
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of age with the following measurements: Maximum length, 148 mm; 
glabella-inion length, 183 mm; height, 112 mm; nasal length, 33 mm; 
length of orbit, 29 mm; breadth of orbit, 28 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 
322 mm; bigonial breadth, 69 mm; length of ramus, 29 mm; breadth 
of ramus, 20 mm. The first permanent molars have not yet erupted. 

Skeleton No. 7.—Fragmentary skull of an adult, probably male, giv- 
ing the following measurements: Maximum length, 194 mm; maxi- 
mum breadth, 185 mm; cephalic index, 69; glabella-inion length, 168 
mm; breadth of ramus, 85 mm. Other parts of the skeleton are not 
satisfactory for study. 

Skeleton No. 8—The skeleton of an adult male in an excellent 
state of preservation. Skull: Maximum length, 165 mm; maximum 
breadth, 141 mm; cephalic index, 85; glabella-inion length, 159 mm; 
height, 146 mm; length of orbit, 37 mm; breadth of orbit, 35 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 25 mm; bigonial breadth, 110 mm; 
breadth of bicondylar, 118 mm; length of ramus, 49 mm; breadth of 
ramus, 34mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 277 mm; left humerus, 
276 mm; right ulna, 228 mm; left ulna, 224 mm; right radius, 212 
mm; left radius, 215 mm; right femur, 396 mm; left femur, 395 mm; 
right tibia, 328 mm; left tibia, 325 mm; left fibula, 311 mm. 

The averages for the osteological measurements of the five skeletons 
from Site No. 15 are as follows: Cephalic index, 85; glabella-inion 
length, 150.28 mm; height, 129.40 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 342 mm; 
circumference, 499.33 mm; bigonial breadth, 91.5 mm; bicondylar 
breadth, 110.5 mm; length of ramus, 45.66 mm; breadth of ramus, 
29.71 mm. Right humerus, 298.33 mm; left humerus, 293.338 mm; 
right ulna, 236.66 mm; left ulna, 234.66 mm; right radius, 214 mm; 
left radius, 213 mm; right femur, 421 mm; left femur, 420 mm; right 
tibia, 341.66 mm; left tibia, 339.33 mm; right fibula, 333 mm; left 
fibula, 336 mm. The above figures probably represent good skeletal 
averages for the region under consideration, since the skeletons seem 
to be normal, typical, and in good condition. 


Sirs No. 16 


Only two fragmentary skeletons were available from this site and 
neither of these yielded enough material to be of importance. The 
only measurements which can be recorded are as follows: 

Skeleton No. 10.—Skull: Maximum length, 182 mm; maximum 
breadth, 1830 mm; cephalic index, 71.4; glabella-inion length, 173 
mm; nasal length, 50 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 312 mm. 

Skeleton No. 14—Fragmentary adult skull of which no measure- 
ments are possible except that of the bigonial breadth of the lower 
jaw which is 114 mm. The right femur is 492 mm long; the left 
humerus measures 343 mm; left radius, 265 mm; left femur, 494 mm. 
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Srre No. 17 


A single burial from Mound No. 1 of this site, listed as “Skeleton 
No. 1”, yielded a skull 162 mm long, 185 mm broad, with the resulting 
cephalic index of 83.33. The orbits have a maximum length of 34 
mm and a maximum breadth of 35mm. ‘The glabella-inion length is 
153 mm. No other cranial measurements are possible and the long 
bones are entirely fragmentary. 


Srrr No. 19 


The outstanding feature of this site is the extreme brachycephalism 
shown in practically all of the skulls. Of 24 skulls from Site No. 19, 
20 have a cephalic index of over 90 and 14 have an index of over 100. 
(Pl. 138, 0.) 

Certainly any skull with a cephalic index of over 100 must be con- 
sidered either as pathological or as having had the condition pro- 
duced by artificial binding of the head. Since a careful examination 
of these skulls fails to disclose any pathological conditions it must be 
assumed that the group of aborigines who inhabited this site must 
have had the practice of binding the head to produce the deformity. 
The extreme flattening occurs in both the frontal and parietal 
regions, as shown in plate 1389, c, and this, of course, has produced 
a compensatory bulging in the parietal regions on both sides. The 
method of binding the head to produce this condition did not always 
result in an equal or uniform pressure, for often the skull is decidedly 
asymmetrical, as shown in plate 138, a. Plates 138, a, 6, 139, c, are 
all from burials from Site No. 19. 

Site No. 19 is also important because it yielded more osteological 
material than any other site in the Norris Basin. Forty skeletons are 
here reported from this site and many of these were in excellent con- 
dition and well suited for osteometric studies. As a result, this site 
must probably be considered as the most important in the region as 
regards skeletal material. 

The skeletons, numbered to agree with the field notes, and of course 
not including those burials from which the material was not fitted for 
study, may be recorded as follows: 

Skeleton No, 1—Adult male. Skull not suitable for measurements 
but showing badly worn teeth and lower second and third right molars 
missing. Long bones: Right humerus, 316 mm; left humerus, 311 mm; 
right ulna, 260 mm; left radius, 233 mm; right femur, 430 mm; left 
femur, 425 mm; left tibia, 853 mm; right fibula, 342 mm. 

Skeleton No. 2.—Adult female not more than 20 years of age. Skull: 
Maximum length, 161 mm; maximum breadth, 164 mm; cephalic index, 
101.8; giabella-inion length, 147 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length 
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of orbit, 35 mm; breadth of orbit, 37 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 344 mm 5 
circumference, 503 mm; bigonial breadth, 89 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
132 mm; length of ramus, 47 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm. Teeth 
only slightly worn. Cavity in left second lower premolar. The right 
ulna is 272 mm long. None of the other long bones give complete 
measurements. 

Skeleton No. 3—Adult female. Skull: Maximum length, 171 mm; 
maximum breadth, 142 mm; cephalic index, 83; glabella-inion length, 
163 mm; nasal length, 48 mm; length of orbit, 832.5 mm; breadth of 
orbit, 89 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 29 mm; circumference, 
494 mm; bigonial breadth, 98 mm; bicondylar breadth, 119 mm; length 
of ramus, 57 mm. Teeth only slightly worn but all erupted. Long 
bones: Right humerus, 299 mm; left humerus, 301 mm; right femur, 
428 mm; left femur, 427 mm; left tibia, 355 mm. Epiphyses of ulnae 
and radii missing so that measurements are impossible. A young 
individual. 

Skeleton No. 4—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 168 mm; 
maximum breadth, 163 mm; cephalic index, 97; glabella-inion length, 
157 mm; height, 1382 mm; nasal length, 535 mm; length of orbit, 35 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 42 mm; length of occipital foramen, 33.5 mm; sagit- 
tal-cranial arc, 329 mm; circumference, 517 mm; bigonial breadth, 
118 mm; bicondylar breadth, 128 mm; length of ramus, 62 mm; 
breadth of ramus, 34mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 338 mm; left 
humerus, 337 mm; right ulna, 277 mm; left ulna, 277 mm; right radius, 
260 mm; left radius, 261 mm; right femur, 458 mm; right tibia, 389 
mm; left tibia, 387 mm; right fibula, 379 mm; left fibula, 378 mm. 
This old man must have been in bad physical condition since practi- 
cally all of the bones of his skeleton show some pathological condition. 
His lumbar vertebrae are fused and lipped, bone destruction is evident 
in the femora, radii, innominate, and wrist bones, fusing has occurred 
in the bones of the hand, extensive periostitis has involved most of the 
base of the skull, and some sort of osteomyelitis has completely de- 
stroyed the left acetabulum and the head of the left femur. In addi- 
tion, he had a bad case of pyorrhea, with an excess of bony deposit on 
the mandible; he had three large molar cavities and his skull was 
deformed. Aside from this, he was apparently all right—so far as 
his bones were concerned. It is hoped that other tissues of his body 
were not as badly diseased as his skeleton. Illustrations and technical 
descriptions of the above-mentioned pathological conditions are given 
in a later section of this report. 

Skeleton No. —Adult female. Skull: Maximum length, 151 mm; 
maximum breadth, 158 mm; cephalic index, 104.6; glabella-inion 
length, 148 mm; height, 185 mm; nasal length, 47 mm; length of orbit, 
34 mm ; breadth of orbit, 41 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 315 mm; circum- 
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ference, 483 mm; bigonial breadth, 111 mm; bicondylar breadth, 120 
mm; length of ramus, 54 mm; breadth of ramus, 382.5 mm. Teeth 
worn; cavities in three molars. Skull deformed. Long bones: Right 
humerus, 285 mm; left humerus, 275 mm; right ulna, 236 mm; left 
ulna, 239 mm; right radius, 217 mm; left radius, 217 mm; right femur, 
399 mm; left femur, 400 mm; right tibia, 3830 mm; left tibia, 329 mm; 
right fibula, 323 mm. 

Skeleton No. 7—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 162 mm; 
maximum breadth, 172 mm; cephalic index, 106.1; glabella-inion 
length, 158 mm; height, 155 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of | 
orbit, 38 mm; breadth of orbit, 41 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
34 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 364 mm; bigonial breadth, 112 mm; 
bicondylar breadth, 1835 mm; length of ramus, 63 mm; breadth of 
ramus, 81 mm. Teeth worn; pyorrhea evident; cephalic index indi- 
cates abnormality. Long bones: Right humerus, 335 mm; left ulna, 
276 mm; left radius, 257 mm; right femur, 488 mm; left femur, 485 
mm; right tibia, 411 mm; left tibia, 404 mm. 

Skeleton No. 8—Adult male. The only part of the skull measur- 
able was the lower jaw, with measurements as follows: Bigonial 
breadth, 111 mm; bicondylar breadth, 123 mm; length of ramus, 47 
mm; breadth of ramus, 29 mm. The long bones were in fairly good 
condition and showed the following lengths: Right humerus, 315 
mm; left humerus, 315 mm; right ulna, 264 mm; left ulna, 262 mm; 
left radius, 247 mm; right femur, 447 mm; left femur, 4483 mm; 
right tibia, 380 mm; left tibia, 378 mm; right fibula, 367 mm; left 
fibula, 369 mm. The right radius had been broken and healed. 

Skeleton No. 9—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 159 mm; 
maximum breadth, 154 mm; cephalic index, 96.8; glabella-inion 
length, 154 mm; height, 142 mm; nasal length, 51 mm; length of 
orbit, 33 mm; breadth of orbit, 36 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
34 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 30 mm; sagittal-cranial are, 
340 mm; circumference, 489 mm; bigonial breadth, 112 mm; bicon- 
dylar breadth, 125 mm; length of ramus, 57 mm; breadth of ramus, 
32 mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 301 mm; left humerus, 300 
mm; right ulna, 254 mm; right radius, 228 mm; left radius, 226 
mm; right femur, 418 mm; left femur, 423 mm; left tibia, 353 mm; 
left fibula, 337 mm. 

Skeleton No. 10.—Skull of a child between 5 and 6 years of age 
with first permanent molar just erupting. Measurements: Maximum 
length, 150 mm; maximum breadth, 150 mm; cephalic index, 100; 
glabella-inion length, 185 mm; nasal length, 33 mm; length of 
orbit, 26 mm; breadth of orbit, 30 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 
33 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 320 mm; circumference, 441 mm. No 
long bones studied. It is interesting to note that, according to this 
cephalic index, the changing of the shape of the head had appar- 
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ently been accomplished by the time the child had reached the age 
of 5 or 6 years. 

Skeleton No. 11—A few measurable long bones representing a 
half-grown individual. Sex undeterminable. Measurements: Right 
ulna, 239 mm; left ulna, 239 mm; right radius, 216 mm; right femur, 
402 mm; left femur, 410 mm; right tibia, 334 mm; left tibia, 327 
mm, 

Skeleton No. 13.—Aduit male. Only the lower jaw and the two 
humeri were periect enough to be measured as follows: Bigonial 
breadth, 104 mm; length of ramus, 60 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm; 
right humerus, 305 mm; left humerus, 308 mm. 

Skeleton No. 14.—Adult female. Skull too fragmentary to recon- 
struct perfectly enough to give accurate measurements, but the 
breadth is determined as 155mm. The teeth are well worn and show 
numerous cavities on their outer surfaces. The following long bones 
of the legs can be measured: Right femur, 415 mm; left femur, 415 
mm; right tibia, 346 mm; left tibia, 350 mm; right fibula, 343 mm. 
There is a lesion showing three old sinuses on the distal portion of 
the right femur, which is considerably enlarged. 

Skeleton No. 16.—Adult male. Great distortion of the skull pre- 
vents cranial measurements. Ramus of lower jaw is 51 mm long and 
32 mm wide. The only perfect long bones which can be accurately 
measured are the following: Right humerus, 302 mm; left humerus, 
311 mm; left radius, 240 mm; right femur, 440 mm; left femur, 437 
mm; oe tibia, 375 mm. 

Baio No. 1 7—Adult male. Entire skeleton in almost perfect 
condition. One of the best preserved of all of the skeletons from 
the site. Skull: Maximum length, 156 mm; maximum breadth, 162 
mm; cephalic index, 193; glabella-inion length, 152 mm; height, 
130 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of orbit, 837 mm; breadth of 
orbit, 40 mm; length of occipital foramen, 39 mm; breadth of occip- 
ital foramen, 31 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 334 mm; circumference, 
480 mm; bigonial breadth, 114 mm; bicondylar breadth, 140 mm; 
length of ramus, 62 mm; breadth of ramus, 34mm. Teeth worn with 
considerable reprecipitation of dentine. Long bones: Right hu- 
merus, 321 mm; left humerus, 319 mm; right ulna, 267 mm; left ulna, 
269 mm; right radius, 250 mm; left radius, 250 mm; right femur, 453 
mm; left femur, 453 mm; right tibia, 387 mm; left tibia, 387 mm; 
right fibula, 369 mm; left fibula, 367 mm. It will be noted that this 
skeleton shows a rather remarkable symmetry in all skeletal parts. 

Skeleton No. 18—Fragmentary. Adult. Accurate measurements 
can be made of only three bones, viz: Right ulna, 270 mm; right 
radius, 250 mm; left humerus, 325 mm. All other bones badly 
broken and decomposed. 
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Skeleton No. 20—Adult male. Reconstruction makes possible 
fairly satisfactory measurements as follows: Skull: Maximum length, 
177 mm; maximum breadth, 149 mm; cephalic index, 78; glabella- 
inion length, 171 mm; height, 144 mm; nasal length, 54 mm; length 
of orbit, 36 mm; breadth of orbit, 88 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
37 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 8362 mm; circumference, 515 mm; bi- 
gonial breadth, 104 mm; breadth of ramus, 38 mm. Teeth only 
slightly worn. Long bones: Right humerus, 307 mm; right ulna, 
268 mm; left ulna, 268 mm; right radius, 250 mm; left radius, 248 
mm; right femur, 431 mm; left femur, 483 mm; right tibia, 368 mm; 
left tibia, 8371 mm; right fibula, 362 mm; left fibula, 359 mm. 

Skeleton No. 21—Adult female. Probably about 20 years of age, 
since the first wisdom tooth is just erupting and the other teeth are 
only slightly worn on the tops of the cusps. Skull: Maximum 
length, 147 mm; maximum breadth, 164 mm; cephalic index, 111.56; 
glabella-inion length, 142 mm; height, 122 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; 
length of orbit, 832 mm; breadth of orbit, 36 mm; circumference, 481 
mm; length of ramus, 53 mm; breadth of ramus, 30 mm. Long 
bones: Left ulna, 239 mm; left radius, 229 mm; right tibia, 338 mm; 
left tibia, 3839 mm; right fibula, 318 mm; left fibula, 320 mm. The 
remarkably high cephalic index shown by this skull does not seem to 
have been produced by flattening, since the frontal and occipital re- 
gions seem to show normal curvatures, but there is no evidence of any 
pathological condition. 

Skeleton No. 23.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 154 mm; 
breadth not measurable and consequently no cephalic index reported ; 
glabella-inion length, 147 mm; length of orbit, 37 mm; breadth of 
orbit, 89 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 321 mm; bigonial breadth, 116 
mm; length of ramus, 59 mm; breadth of ramus, 37mm. Long bones: 
Right humerus, 330 mm; right ulna, 272 mm; left uina, 273 mm; 
right radius, 255 mm; right femur, 446 mm; left femur, 453 mm; right 
tibia, 366 mm; left tibia, 369 mm. 

Skeleton No. 24.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 163 mm; 
maximum breadth, 168 mm; cephalic index, 103; glabella-inion 
length, 161 mm; height, 141 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of 
orbit, 35 mm; breadth of orbit, 89 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
38 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 30 mm; sagittal-cranial are, 
336 mm; bigonial breadth, 114 mm; bicondylar breadth, 128 mm; 
length of ramus, 59 mm; breadth of ramus, 35 mm. Long bones: 
Right humerus, 326 mm; right femur, 443 mm; left femur, 436 mm; 
right tibia, 371 mm; right fibula, 361 mm. 

Skeleton No. 25.—Fragmentary skeleton of adult male. None of 
the long bones can be accurately measured and the few measurements 
which can be made of the skull are as follows: Maximum length, 153 
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mm; maximum breadth, 163 mm; cephalic index, 107; length of 
ramus, 56 mm; breadth of ramus, 30 mm. 

Skeleton No. 26.—Full-grown but young female. Most of the long 
bones lack epiphyses so that total lengths can not be obtained. Su- 
tural areas of skull bones disintegrated. The following measure- 
ments are all that are available: Skull: Maximum length, 153 mm; 
maximum breadth, 165 mm; cephalic index, 107; glabella-inion length, 
151 mm. Long bones: Right femur, 423 mm; left femur, 424 mm; 
right tibia, 355 mm; left tibia, 363 mm. 

Skeleton No. 27—Adult. Probably female. Skull in bad condi- 
tion and only the following measurements obtainable: Height, 143 
mm; nasal length, 56 mm; length of orbit, 36 mm; breadth of orbit, 
40 mm; bigonial breadth, 115 mm; length of ramus, 55 mm; breadth 
of ramus, 35 mm. Teeth worn and showing several cavities. Ver- 
tebrae, flat and long bones well preserved. Long bones: Right 
humerus, 318 mm; left humerus, 314 mm; right ulna, 267 mm; leit 
ulna, 265 mm; right radius, 251 mm; left radius, 248 mm; right 
femur, 451 mm; left femur, 448 mm; right tibia, 383 mm; left tibia, 
378 mm; left fibula, 356 mm. 

Skeleton No. 28.—Adult male. Skull has a maximum breadth of 
169 mm and a height of 188 mm; no other cranial measurements pos- 
sible. Lower jaw: Bigonial breadth, 118 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
134 mm; length of ramus, 55 mm; breadth of ramus, 83 mm. Long 
bones: Right humerus, 308 mm; left humerus, 309 mm; right ulna, 
259 mm; left ulna, 267 mm; right radius, 238 mm; left radius, 243 
mm; right femur, 431 mm; right tibia, 358 mm. 

Skeleton No. 31.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 165 mm; 
maximum breadth, 160 mm; cephalic index, 96.9; glabella-inion 
length, 159 mm; height, 141 mm; nasal length, 46 mm; length of 
orbit, 38 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 29 mm; length of occipi- 
tal foramen, 34 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 331 mm; bigonial breadth, 
91mm. Teeth very badly worn. Long bones: Right humerus, 326 
mm; left ulna, 266 mm; right femur, 443 mm; left femur, 444 mm; 
right tibia, 369 mm; left tibia, 370 mm. 

Skeleton No. 32.—Adult. Sex undeterminable. Skull: Maximum 
length, 147 mm; maximum breadth, 171 mm; cephalic index, 116.32; 
glabella-inion length, 145 mm. We are suspicious of the other skull 
measurements because of the great deformity of the cranium which 
is entirely unnatural. Long bones: Right humerus, 310 mm; right 
femur, 449 mm; left femur, 452 mm; right tibia, 361 mm; left fibula, 
342 mm. This skull shows the highest cephalic index of any, not 
only from this site but from the entire region. This extreme brachy- 
cephalism is assumed to be due to the artificial binding of the head, 
since there seems to be no pathology involved, and yet the frontal 
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and occipital regions do not show any great amount of flattening. 
It is difficult to conceive of an apparatus which would so foreshorten 
the skull and still allow it to retain comparatively normal rotundities. 

Skeleton No. 34.—Adult. Sex not determined. Skull: Maximum 
length, 170 mm; maximum breadth, 157 mm; cephalic index, 92; 
glabella-inion length, 158 mm; height, 185 mm; length of orbit, 38 
mm; breadth of orbit, 40 mm; length of occipital foramen, 33 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 28 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 334 mm; 
bigonial breadth, 111 mm; bicondylar breadth, 121 mm; length of 
ramus, 53 mm; breadth of ramus, 30 mm. Teeth badly worn, with 
several cavities. Long bones: Right humerus, 315 mm; left hu- 
merus, 318 mm; right ulna, 264 mm; right femur, 448 mm; left 
femur, 449 mm; right tibia, 371 mm. Other long bones strong, 
heavy, and well ossified, but with ends broken or disintegrated. 

Skeleton No. 35——The fragmentary skeleton, apparently repre- 
senting a female of about 20 years of age, is not suitable for osteologi- 
cal measurements. The skull is badly distorted, the pelvis frag- 
mentary, and the long bones badly broken and disintegrated. 

Skeleton No. 36.—Adult female. Skeleton in fair condition. Skull: 
Maximum length, 152 mm; maximum breadth, 149 mm; cephalic 
index, 98; glabella-inion length, 149 mm; height, 186 mm; nasal 
length, 47 mm; length of orbit, 35 mm; breadth of orbit, 37 mm; 
length of occipital foramen, 34 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 318 mm; 
bigonial breadth, 88 mm; bicondylar breadth, 111 mm; length of 
ramus, 54 mm; breadth of ramus, 31 mm. Teeth well worn. Long 
bones: Left humerus, 294 mm; right ulna, 241 mm; left ulna, 239 
mm; right femur, 412 mm; right tibia, 339 mm; left tibia, 338 mm. 

Skeleton No. 37—Fragmentary skull of an infant of about 3 years 
of age. The skull is 153 mm broad, but other measurements are 
lacking. The lower jaw shows a bigonial breadth of 79 mm; bicon- 
dylar breadth, 89 mm; length of ramus, 36 mm; breadth of ramus, 
20 mm. 

Skeleton No. 38—Adult female. Bones in poor condition. Skull: 
Maximum length, 163 mm; maximum breadth, 163 mm; cephalic 
index, 100; height, 125 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 26 mm. 
Teeth only very shightly worn. Long bones: Left humerus, 299 mm; 
right femur, 429 mm. 

Skeleton No. 39.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 157 mm; 
maximum breadth, 156.9 mm; cephalic index, 100; glabella-inion 
length, 156 mm; height, 182 mm; length of orbit, 31 mm; bigonial 
breadth, 111 mm; bicondylar breadth, 120 mm; length of ramus, 57 
mm; breadth of ramus, 33 mm. Teeth well worn and showing several 
cavities. Long bones: Right humerus, 321 mm; left humerus, 324 
mm; right ulna, 266 mm; left ulna, 264 mm; right radius, 245 mm; 
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left radius, 245 mm; right femur, 436 mm; left femur, 488 mm; right 
tibia, 380 mm; left tibia, 380 mm. 

Skeleton No. 41.—Half-grown individual. Sex not determined. 
Skull: Maximum length, 176 mm; maximum breadth, 147 mm; 
cephalic index, 88; glabella-inion length, 169 mm; height, 1836 mm; 
length of orbit, 33 mm; breadth of orbit, 39 mm; breadth of occipital 
foramen, 29 mm; bigonial breadth, 115 mm; bicondylar breadth, 117 
mm; length of ramus, 61 mm; breadth of ramus, 39 mm. ‘Teeth 
worn with reprecipitation of dentine. Long bones: Right femur, 
405 mm; left femur, 404 mm; right tibia, 345 mm; left tibia, 341 mm. 

Skeleton No. 41A.—F ragmentary long bones of another individual 
in the same grave with No. 41. Three of these bones are measurable 
as follows: Right humerus, 330 mm; right femur, 450 mm; left 
tibia, 387 mm. 

Skeleton No. 42—Adult male. Only the occipital and facial por- 
tion of the skull, parts of pectoral and pelvic regions, and a few 
long bones suitable for measurements. Skull: Nasal length, 51 mm; 
length of orbit, 37 mm; breadth of orbit, 38 mm; breadth of occipital 
foramen, 33 mm; bigonial breadth, 112 mm; bicondylar breadth, 
126 mm; length of ramus, 56 mm; breadth of ramus, 35 mm. Long 
bones: Right femur, 483 mm; left femur, 475 mm; right tibia, 403 
mm; left tibia, 399 mm; left fibula, 388 mm. 

Skeleton No. 438—Skull too badly disintegrated to be restored. 

Lower jaw in good condition. Pectoral and pelvic regions frag- 
mentary. Vertebrae fairly well preserved. Long bones in fair con- 
dition. Measurements: Bigonial breadth, 89 mm; _bicondylar 
breadth, 109 mm; length of ramus, 57 mm; breadth of ramus, 36 mm. 
Long bones: Right humerus, 323 mm; left humerus, 323 mm; right 
ulna, 270 mm; left ulna, 269 mm; right radius, 248 mm; left radius, 
250 mm; left femur, 454 mm; left tibia, 376 mm; right fibula, 364 
mm. 
Skeleton No. 44.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 158 mm; 
maximum breadth, 165 mm; cephalic index, 104; glabella-inion 
length, 152 mm; height, 140 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of 
orbit, 36 mm; breadth of orbit, 38 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 
31 mm; circumference, 515 mm; bigonial breadth, 100 mm; bicon- 
dylar breadth, 125 mm; length of ramus, 49 mm; breadth of ramus, 
338 mm. Cusps not at all worn; two cavities. The cephalic index 
here reported may be a little too high, due to faulty reconstruction. 
Long bones: Right humerus, 226 mm; left humerus, 233 mm; right 
ulna, 276 mm; left ulna, 276 mm; right radius, 262 mm; left radius, 
258 mm; right femur, 459 mm; left femur, 463 mm; right tibia, 390 
mm; left tibia, 387 mm; right fibula, 371 mm. 

Skeleton No. 45.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 180 mm; 
maximum breadth, 146 mm; cephalic index, 81; glabella-inion length, 
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169 mm; height, 185 mm; nasal length, 42 mm; length of orbit, 38 
mm; breadth of orbit, 38 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 30 mm; 
circumference, 505 mm; bigonial breadth, 115 mm; bicondylar 
breadth, 129 mm; length of ramus, 60 mm; breadth of ramus, 35 mm. 
Long bones: Right humerus, 303 mm; right radius, 242 mm; right 
femur, 441 mm; right tibia, 363 mm. Bones of left side of skeleton 
not measurable. 

Skeleton No. 46—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 159 mm; 
maximum breadth, 175 mm; cephalic index, 110; glabella-inion 
length, 159 mm; nasal length, 56 mm; length of orbit, 34 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 89 mm; circumference, 510 mm; length of ramus, 
55 mm; breadth of ramus, 31 mm. Long bones: Right humerus, 320 
mm; right ulna, 272 mm; left ulna, 273 mm; right radius, 259 mm; 
left radius, 254 mm; right femur, 438 mm; left femur, 435 mm; left 
tibia, 388 mm; right fibula, 8368 mm. 

Skeleton No. 48.—Fragmentary skeleton of a child about 6 years 
of age. All of the cartilaginous parts of the bones have disappeared 
and the epiphyses of all of the long bones are gone. Only the lower 
jaw is fitted for measurement. This shows a bigonial breadth of 
84 mm; bicondylar breadth, 111 mm; length of ramus, 41 mm; 
minimum breadth of ramus, 25 mm. The first permanent molar is 
just erupting. 

Skeleton No. 49.—Adult female. Skull and other parts of the 
skeleton in excellent condition. Skull: Maximum length, 161 mm; 
maximum breadth, 156 mm; cephalic index, 96.7; glabella-inion 
length, 158 mm; height, 185 mm; nasal length, 49 mm; length of 
orbit, 33 mm; breadth of orbit, 836 mm; length of occipital foramen, 
32 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 29 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 
329 mm; circumference, 492 mm; bigonial breadth, 111 mm; bicondy- 
lar breadth, 125 mm; length of ramus, 56 mm; breadth of ramus, 
33 mm. Teeth only slightly worn. Long bones: Right humerus, 
320 mm; left humerus, 318 mm; right ulna, 264 mm; left ulna, 258 
mm; right radius, 248 mm; left radius, 244 mm; left femur, 424 mm; 
right tibia, 867 mm; left tibia, 8366 mm; right fibula, 351 mm; left 
fibula, 353 mm. 

The averages for the measurements of 40 skeletons from Site No. 
19 are as follows: 

Skulls: Cephalic index, 98.99; glabella-inion length, 154.60 mm; 
height, 187.05 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 334.35 mm; circumference, 
497.66 mm; bigonial breadth, 107.25 mm; bicondylar breadth, 124.57 
mm; length of ramus, 55.76 mm; breadth of ramus, 33.38 mm. 

Long bones: Right humerus, 312 mm; left humerus, 306.78 mm; 
right ulna, 262.9 mm; left ulna, 262.16 mm; right radius, 244.31 mm; 
left radius, 244.11 mm; right femur, 488 mm; left femur, 438 mm; 
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right tibia, 367.16 mm; left tibia, 366.6 mm; right fibula, 353.27 mm; 
left fibula, 356.9 mm. 

We believe that Site No. 19 is another site which should be con- 
sidered typical of the entire region because of the large number 
_of skeletons represented and the general excellence of the material. 
Even the distorted skulls which are so characteristic of this site are 
doubtless entirely typical of the population as a whole and represent 
a tribal custom in the matter of head binding. 


Srre No. 20 


It has been pointed out in a previous section of this report that 
the burials in Site No. 20 were not in individual graves or separate 
interments but consisted of a large number of human bones thrown 
promiscuously into a single pit. 

This being the case, there is, of course, no possibility of associat- 
ing the bones or determining separate skeletons. Since, however, 
many of the skulls and a large number of the other bones are avail- 
able for measurements, they are here reported. The skulls are listed 
and described as follows: 

Skull No. 1—Adult male. Maximum length, 174 mm; maximum 
breadth, 141 mm; cephalic index, 81; glabella-inion length, 165 mm; 
height, 143 mm; nasal length, 52 mm; length of orbit, 33 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 36 mm; length of occipital foramen, 35 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 31 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 359 mm; 
circumference, 496 mm; bigonial breadth, 94 mm; length of ramus, 
58 mm; breadth of ramus, 32 mm. 

Skull No. 2.—Adult male. Maximum length, 175 mm; maximum 
breadth, 139 mm; cephalic index, 80; glabella-inion length, 168 mm; 
nasal length, 55 mm; breadth of orbit, 40 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 
365 mm; bigonial breadth, 106 mm; bicondylar breadth, 111 mm; 
length of ramus, 53 mm; breadth of ramus, 35 mm. The teeth are 
shghtly worn and show numerous cavities. 

Skull No. 3—Adult male. Maximum length, 175 mm; maximum 
breadth, 142 mm; cephalic index, 81; length of orbit, 36 mm; length 
of occipital foramen, 39 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 30 mm; 
sagittal-cranial arc, 358 mm; circumference, 503 mm; bigonial 
breadth, 97 mm; bicondylar breadth, 118 mm; length of ramus, 55 
mm; breadth of ramus, 31mm. Teeth only slightly worn. 

Skull No. 4.—Sex undetermined. Old individual. Bones en- 
tirely ossified. Maximum length, 202 mm; maximum breadth, 130 
mm; cephalic index, 64.35; glabella-inion length, 182 mm; height, 
157 mm; length of occipital foramen, 34 mm; breadth of occipital 
foramen, 29 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 421 mm; circumference, 514 
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mm; bigonial breadth, 100 mm; length of ramus, 58 mm; breadth of 
ramus, 33 mm. ‘Teeth badly worn and decayed. This skull has the 
lowest cephalic index, not only of all of those of this site but of any 
in the entire basin, and is one of the three skulls from this site which 
are distinctly dolichocephalic. 

Skull No. 6—Adult female. Maximum length, 166 mm; maximum 
breadth, 141 mm; cephalic index, 84.9; glabella-inion length, 155 mm; 
height, 141 mm; nasal length, 47 mm; length of orbit, 35 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 35 mm; length of occipital foramen, 34 mm; breadth 
of occipital foramen, 28 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 344 mm; circum- 
ference, 487 mm; bigonial breadth, 98 mm; bicondylar breadth, 118 
mm; length of ramus, 54 mm; breadth of ramus, 86 mm. 

Skull No. 6—Fragmentary. Sex and age undetermined. Maxi- 
mum length, 160 mm; glabella-inion length, 149 mm; height, 145 mm. 
No other measurements securable. 

Skull No. 7.—Adult female. Maximum length, 175 mm; maximum 
breadth, 184 mm; cephalic index, 76; glabella-inion length, 167 mm; 
nasal length, 48 mm; length of orbit, 82 mm; breadth of orbit, 35 
mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 361 mm. 

Skull No. 8—Adult male. Maximum length, 160 mm; maximum 
breadth, 150 mm; cephalic index, 938; glabella-inion length, 156 mm; 
sagittal-cranial arc, 347 mm; circumference, 491 mm. 

Skull No. 9.—ULarge, heavy, well-ossified; probably an adult male, 
but in bad condition. The only accurate measurements which can 
be given are those of 158 mm for maximum length and 149 mm for 
glabella-inion length. | 

Skull No. 10.—Adult male. Maximum length, 169 mm; maximum 
breadth, 151 mm; cephalic index, 89; glabella-inion length, 159 mm; 
height, 145 mm; breadth of occipital foramen, 32 mm. No other 
measurements possible. 

Skull No. 12.—Adult female. Maximum length, 153 mm; maxi- 
mum breadth, 141 mm; cephalic index, 92; glabella-inion length, 
145 mm; nasal length, 52 mm; length of orbit, 35 mm; breadth of 
orbit, 835 mm; bigonial breadth, 95 mm; length of ramus, 54 mm; 
breadth of ramus, 85mm. Teeth slightly worn. 

Skull No. 13—Adult male. Maximum length, 200 mm; maximum 
breadth, 184 mm; cephalic index, 67; glabella-inion length, 179 mm; 
height, 151 mm; nasal length, 51 mm; length of orbit, 33 mm; 
breadth of orbit, 39 mm; length of occipital foramen, 88 mm; breadth 
of occipital foramen, 30 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 420 mm; circum- 
ference, 528 mm; bigonial breadth, 102 mm; bicondylar breadth, 129 
mm; length of ramus, 60 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm. The teeth 
are not only badly worn but show on the upper jaw a heavy sclerotic 
hyperostosis. 
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This is another of the dolichocephalic skulls from Site No. 20 and 
while it does not have the lowest cephalic index it is actually the 
longest of any of the skulls from the entire region (pl. 139, a). 

Skull No. 14.—Adult female. Maximum length, 181 mm; maxi- 
mum breadth, 133 mm; cephalic index, 72.4; glabella-inion length, 
168 mm; height, 143 mm; nasal length, 51 mm; length of orbit, 36 
mm; breadth of orbit, 35 mm; bigonial breadth, 98 mm; bicondylar 
breadth, 119 mm; length of ramus, 57 mm; breadth of ramus, 31 mm. 
The teeth are slightly worn. This skull shows undoubted evidence 
of burning, but whether or not this represents accidental charring 
after burial it is impossible to determine. It is distinctly dolicho- 
cephalic (pl. 140, a). 

It will be noted that only in a few cases was it possible to positively 
associate the lower jaws with the skulls to which they belonged. 
Seven odd mandibles which were suitable for measurement are there- 
fore reported separately as follows: 


No Bigonial Bicondylar Length of Breadth of 
: breadth breadth ramus ramus 


——— Es ___________"! 


ee le i ee 

Peet a ee 84 111 37 29 
eee ee MO See 95 114 49 29 
Vole ao ee nan 97 117 50 30 
ee a 101 128 53 33 
peer eemee SNe Oo oe 104 133 59 34 
le Le ee ee ae POG lee a a a 61 36 


Since the skeletal material from Site No. 20 was in entire disarray, 
the bones being found in the pit in the utmost confusion, it is impos- 
sible to determine the relationship of the long bones either with each 
other or with the other bones of the skeleton. Consequently they 
can be reported only as separate bones. The various long bones 
which were suitable for measurements gave the following lengths 
in millimeters when arranged in order of lengths: 

Right femora : 427; 431; 434; 440; 441; 441; 480. 
Left femora: 380; 409; 415; 426; 4382; 437; 488; 442; 457. 
Right tibiae: 3385; 342; 353; 358; 366; 382. 

Left tibiae: 320; 320; 335; 350; 385; 386. 

Right fibulae: 349; 369. 

Left fibulae: 380; 342; 385. 

Right humeri: 273; 291; 306; 309; 337. 

Left humeri: 270; 289; 301; 309; 314; 314. 

Right ulnae: 172; 225; 244; 252; 280. 

Left ulnae: 225; 243; 252; 253; 254; 260. 

Right radii: 115; 208; 228; 238; 240; 248; 258; 255. 
Left radii: 114; 214; 288; 238; 263. 
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The anthropometry of Site No. 20 certainly suggests that here we 
are dealing with an intrusive group when the osteological measure- 
ments are compared with those from the other sites in the region. 
The bones are shorter, heavier, showing more indication of muscula- 
ture, and the individuals were probably shorter in stature. Most 
significant, however, is the great contrast in craniology. The skulls 
from all of the other sites are distinctly brachycephalic with many 
evidences of artificial deformation; three of the skulls from Site No. 
20 are definitely dolichocephalic, the average cephalic index is 79.99, 
while the mean cephalic index is 76, which throws the entire group 
barely into the mesocephalic division. When in addition to this 
osteological evidence we take into consideration the type of burial, 
we would suspect that the skeletons of Site No. 20 represent a group 
of invaders, possibly killed in battle, and their bodies thrown un- 
ceremoniously into a pit. This is of course a mere conjecture, but 
the fact remains that the material from Site No. 20 does not conform 
in osteometry, in location, nor in the method of burial with that of 
the other sites in the area. 


Srre No. 22 


Only one skeleton from Site No. 22 was in good enough condition 
to be studied and measured. This skeleton is reported as follows: 

Skeleton No, 17.—Adult male. Skull: Maximum length, 171 mm; 
maximum breadth, 157 mm; cephalic index, 91; glabella-inion length, 
160 mm; height, 140 mm; nasal length, 50 mm; length of orbit, 35 
mm; breadth of orbit, 37 mm; length of occipital foramen, 32 mm; 
breadth of occipital foramen, 30 mm; sagittal-cranial arc, 341 mm; 
circumference, 520 mm; bigonial breadth, 110 mm; _ bicondylar 
breadth, 131 mm; length of ramus, 58 mm; breadth of ramus, 34 mm. 
The teeth are well worn. Long bones: Right humerus, 317 mm; left 
humerus, 318 mm; left radius, 244 mm; right femur, 453 mm; left 
femur, 454 mm; left tibia, 378 mm. 

In attempting to make a summary of the data furnished by the 
skeletal material from the Norris Basin we have had two prime 
objects in view: (1) To attempt to construct an anthropometric pic- 
ture of the group of aborigines which inhabited this region, and 
(2) to compare this group with other groups found elsewhere in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

To accomplish these two objects it is necessary to make a brief 
tabulation of the more important of the measurements which enter 
into consideration. In making this tabulation we have omitted the 
data from Site No. 20, since, as we have stated, this seems to repre- 
sent intrusive material. Also, we have followed the usual anthro- 
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pometric practice of considering only the measurements of adult 


males. 
Considering first the skulls, of which 23 were measured, we have 


the following summary: 


SKULLS 
Length: Millimeters | Glabella-inion length.—Con. Millimeters 
Merny oe 194 SIV ea Yat 0S 2 158 
METHIMTUNA= s2 =~ 147 AV erage. 5. SS a Ue 160 
ORS iae ye ut oo on FU I 165 Height: 
AMOTH ECs 166. 82 Maxaman 155 
Breadth: Minima, £2.72 225.2 Nee 125 
S005 | (1 175 35 [SYS 7 Re a eae tee ie 140 
VMI TOTINIET Se 1385 AW CGHEC. -222)5.. 2..  e 140 
QE) 0 a 156 Sagittal-cranial arc: 
AW OR ASO 22522 eee 154. 36 Tht ip) ee ee eS EAN AD 373 
Cephalie index: VT TAIN os es ot 329 
NMamcnquim 2 s 116. 3 MGA 28 4). Se 341 
i i a 17 ASOT A Cees ee 349. 73 
Reber sco SEE 92 Circumference : 
Peyerarceu reel) ie eye ee 92.5 IMascimium 2258 35! td obi a eae 530 
Glabella-inion length: JUD TQUE CCR DU 0) eee eee Se Scene 480 
1ST OT 0000 100 er 175 Il (CES? 1 cee ee ee en 510 
NATTA) er 145 NVCUAC Ee a eae oe 507. 64 


In addition to the data shown in the above summary, it may be 
noted that the skulls are in general asymmetrical, rather thin walled, 
show a rather sloping or flattened frontal region, a low cranial arch, 
and in most cases an occipital flattening. The cheek bones are high 
and far apart. The bicondylar breadth is great as compared to the 
bigonial breadth and to the length of the ramus. The eye sockets 
are uniformly wider than high and in many cases more or less rec- 
tangular. The above data were secured from enough specimens to 
insure, we believe, a representative set of means and of averages. 

Corresponding data for the lower jaws of 28 adult males may be 
tabulated as follows: 


LOWER MAXILLARY 


Bigonial breadth: Millimeters | Length of ramus: Millimeters 
Waa iis 118 7 Coie 0 0110 5 01 eet ee 63 
Pinan: See 94. OY ETSI 0 6110 0 60 Deen ae ac SI 47 
STD eee sepia eee 111 Wie iis stern eee ee eee 57 
memeraeern tess) 109.8 Averdgée 22. SUNS wee 56. 86 

Bicondylar breadth: Breadth of ramus: 

Maximum 22852 koe 140 IG a ciN TNH 00 en eee a 39 
Manimum 2. 2-5. 110 DOE Ts 001109 01 ee ence 29 
1S a 125 TLCS No a a 34 
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The data for the long bones, tabulated as usual from the measure- 
ments of 24 undoubted adult males, are as follows: 


Humerus: Millimeters | Femur : Millimeters 
Maxima tees Fie 3438 Maximum 2225 fe ee aeeae tt 492 
Mintmiom-S 282 2 ee eS 277 Minimum 22_ oS.» aaa 418 
10 7? | | a a oA ac 321 MG@an. noe | 450 
Acme ra eG 30) Sie coral ata bed 319. 45 Average +o. 13 454. 15 

Ulna: Tibia : 

Maxamont 7 Wf aa Maximum —. ae 411 
rine tna ee ee ees 228 Minimum —_— 2 =.) ase 328 
Merrit) SEOUL Otte el 267 Mean 20002 2 ee 376 
Averages 2 bc omc eee 264, 64 Averagew-_ +... =| 2 eee 371. 93 

Radius: Fibula: 
Maximum) s+ 2. eee 265 Maximum __._._.__._ ae 388 
Minimum —.— 2484. fn ee 212 Minimum "eee 311 
Mien ie TP eee 245 Mean 2: .__2 eee 362 
Awerd celui sf lh 2k J igen. 247.17 Average... eee 359. 48 


Some of the facts brought out in the preceding report on skeletal 
measurements are worthy of special comment. It is interesting to 
note, for example, the very close agreement between means and aver- 
ages, especially in those cases representing hundreds of measurements. 
It is interesting, again, to note how uniformly the measurements of 
the long bones on the left side of the skeleton are greater than the cor- 
responding bones on the right side. ‘The long bones are fairly light, 
symmetrical, and indicate a rather weak musculature. 

Unfortunately there was not a single fully extended burial in the 
entire Norris Basin, and therefore there were no measurements of 
skeletal lengths obtainable from the graves. Using the usual methods 
of determining stature from the lengths of the long bones we find that 
the average individual was probably a little over 1,700 millimeters in 
height, which would throw this group of aborigines into the an- 
thropological division designated as “above average” in stature. 

On the basis of the above figures it is possible to reconstruct, in a 
fairly satisfactory manner, a picture of the appearance of the indi- 
vidual in the fiesh. He was probably a little above medium height, 
rather slightly but gracefully built, not heavy, and inclined to use 
his right hand rather than his left. He had a brachycephalic or 
mesocephalic skull, somewhat deformed because of the binding of his 
head as an infant. He was broad-faced, wide-eyed, with high cheek 
bones and a sloping forehead. He had bad teeth, was susceptible to 
pyorrhea, and often subject to rheumatism or arthritis. The women 
were smaller in stature, lighter boned, but otherwise with the same 
skeletal characters. 

The above characterization does not, of course, apply to the indi- 
viduals represented in Site No. 20, since, as we have previously stated, 
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the skeletal material from this site does not conform at all with that 
from the other sites. This is easily seen if the mean measurements of 
some of the important bones are tabulated in parallel columns. Such 
a tabulation shows the following contrasts: 


Site No. 20 Other sites 


Skull: Millimeters | Millimeters 
Prasamaimoreng@t ns foe A ee 174 165 
Trot aMLCAG GM) 2 oi Ae ee oh ee ee ees 141 156 
CELE LSE OSS eS, 2 SA SR IG a Ona ASS SS sta a tee a eT 149 140 
Memmatewmaex 2d eek ae a ee 76 92 

Long bones: 
= STUDS, EEE SIS: 5, “Relate Ae ERAGE OREM Seay aE Ra Gi eae 304 321 
OE ER ORES Sig Aer ee eS ee 248 267 
ets Fe i eh a et lhe ats 238 249 
Seance oe ame | oe Oe ee ete 436 450 
ermine ee CNL I ie tee ON i en ah 344 376 
CET 1 SNES, Na enn a eves NCE NE a ee ee ent ad 342 362 


The above comparison certainly indicates that the individuals 
from Site No. 20 were distinctly dolichocephalic in character with a 
long narrow head with a high dome; these skulls also showed no 
artificial deformation. The skulls from the other sites agree in being 
brachycephalic with a low dome and with generally both frontal and 
occipital flattening. 

The long bones show that the individuals from Site No. 20 were 
low in stature, the probable average height being not over 1,600 milli- 
meters, the anthropological group of “below medium” in stature. 
It has been pointed out that the individuals from other sites, as indi- 
cated by the above measurements, were above average in height. 

Another comparison which we believe to be of interest is that of 
the Norris Basin material with prehistoric skeletons from other 
parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

The writer has had the opportunity to study and measure many 
hundreds of skeletons, mostly from Kentucky, and the greater part 
of this material belongs to a group which we have called “pre- 
Algonquin” and which certainly represents a group of Algonquian 
stock. Careful records have been kept over a considerable period of 
years of the anthropometry of this material, so that we have a series 
of measurements which are so extensive that we believe the averages 
and means are reliable. It has been interesting to compare these 
records of Kentucky material with the data from Tennessee. In 
making this comparison the means rather than averages are used, 
since we believe that while in most cases there is practically no dif- 
ference, the mean is somewhat more reliable, since it is less influenced 
by an occasional fluctuating variation. 
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A tabulation of the more significant mean measurements of the 
two groups is as follows: 


Norris Basin | «. ieee 
Skull: Millimeters | Méillimeters 
Maximum: lenothe 3.08 se Ee Re 165 
Maximum readtlis. 325 52) tes a ee oe 156 141 
Glabellasintonvieneth ree ft = 2 ees 158 165 
SIC ed ob rehss ek Sn Crem Nes) eee ae Cee ae Jen 140 148 
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Long bones: 
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It will be seen at once from the above that the two groups agree 
very closely indeed in all osteological measurements. The Tennes- 
see group is more brachycephalic but this may be easily due to the 
deformation of the skull which seems to have been practiced more 
generally in the Tennessee area than in the various Kentucky regions 
from which material was obtained. The Tennessee skulls are slightly 
larger and have a lower dome. In the other parts of the skeleton 
the mean differences are so slight as to be negligible. The Ken- 
tucky groups seem to show a somewhat shorter leg and the stature 
was doubtless lower, but an attempt to draw distinctions between 
other measurements would be pedantic. In addition to the close 
agreement in actual measurements, the bones of the two groups are 
entirely similar in general contour, musculature, and other features. 
We are of the opinion that the aborigines who inhabited the Norris 
Basin are of the same stock and probably closely related to the groups 
which are found farther north and west in the Mississippi Valley. 

It is interesting to note, also, that the material from Site No. 20 
agrees very closely with material found in Kentucky, which has 
been tentatively determined Iroquoian. There is considerable evi- 
dence to show the presence of dolichocephalism in certain Iroquoian 
groups and it may be that the long-headed individuals from Site 
No. 20 represent such a group and that the suspected “invasion” 
which we have conjectured was an Iroquoian invasion. 


PaTHOLOGY 


The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. C. N. Kavanaugh, Dr. E. S. 
Maxwell, and Dr. J. B. Juett, all of Lexington, Ky., for their diag- 
noses of various pathological conditions presented in this report. 
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In general the bone pathology is much the same as that which has 
often been reported from other sites in the Mississippi Valley. 
Various types of lesions which might represent one or more of a 
number of different diseases are common and it is seldom possible 
to make a positive diagnosis, but a few can probably be definitely 
diagnosed. 

The individual skeleton showing the largest amount of pathology 
was doubtless the old man represented by Burial No. 4 in Site No. 19. 
This skeleton showed a complete fusion of the lumbar vertebrae in 
all of the joints and the same conditicn was shown in the right wrist, 
where several of the carpal bones are fused and the head of the third 
metacarpal is fused with the carpals (pl. 141). The same skeleton 
showed complete destruction of the left femur with some prolifera- 
tion on the denuded surface and marked bony destruction of the left 
acetabulum with late bony proliferation (pl. 148, 5). The same indi- 
vidual had a hypertrophic arthritis of the spine, atrophic changes in 
the shaft of the left femur, extensive periostitis involving the upper 
portions of the occipital bone and the mesal and posterior por- 
tions of both parietal bones, together with a considerable amount of 
dental pathology, which was noted in the discussion of this burial 
in a preceding section of this report. 

Burial No. 2 of Site No. 5 showed proliferative periostitis of both 
tibiae and fibulae as represented in plate 142. The condition of the 
fibulae as compared with normal bones is shown in plate 148, a. 
The same figure shows the radii of the skeleton from Burial No. 8, 
Site No. 19, one of which shows a healed fracture with displace- 
ment at the proximal end. This skeleton also showed hypertrophic 
arthritis of the spine. 

An interesting and rather peculiar lesion was found on the right 
femur of the skeleton in Burial No. 14, Site No. 19. This is shown 
in plate 145. In this bone there are evidences of three old sinuses 
and the entire distal half of the bone is greatly enlarged, much 
roughened, and covered by dense bone. The cause of this condition 
is conjectural. The left femur of the same skeleton is entirely 
normal. A posterior view of the pair is shown in plate 144. 

In Skull No. 14 of Site No. 20 the occipital region is badly burned, 
but whether the burning took place before or after death can not 
be determined. The same skull, which is shown in plate 140, a, shows 
old healed osteomyelitis of the frontal bone with five distinct pits 
and several smaller depressions. 

A most interesting example of the healing of a broken bone is shown 
in a femur from Burial No. 15 of Site No. 22. Here can be seen a 
healed comminuted fracture with massive callous formation with a 
cleft from which a sequestrum has disappeared. The result of this 
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healing must, of course, have resulted in a great shortening of the leg 
(pl. 140, ¢). 

An example of Paget’s disease of the bone was found in a skull 
fragment from Site No. 20. The fragment showed clearly the mas- 
sive thickening and great density which is characteristic of that dis- 
ease (pl. 140, d). 

Frequent examples of hypertrophic arthritis were found in the 
miscellaneous vertebrae from Site No. 20. It will be recalled that in 
the burials in this site the bones were not in anatomical order but 
had been thrown promiscuously into a pit in great confusion so that 
individual skeletons were not determinable. Many of the vertebrae 
were fused and many showed extensive lipping on the cephalic and 
caudal anterior edges and heavy deposits on the anterior surfaces. 

Other pathological conditions encountered are those which have 
been commonly reported from many prehistoric sites and do not 
warrant special mention. Various types of osteomyelitis and periosti- 
tis are frequently noted and are interesting only in that they indicate 
that pre-Columbian man was subject to many of the same diseases 
found in civilized man today, and it may be assumed that these osteo- 
logical conditions were due to the same causes—trauma, pyrogenic 
infection, tuberculosis, and perhaps even syphilis. 

Asymmetry is common, but so far as we can discover has no patho- 
logical cause, even though the deformity is often so great that it must 
have given the individual a most peculiar appearance. Such an exam- 
ple is shown in the norma verticalis of the skull from Burial No. 5 of 
Site No. 19 (pl. 146, a). 


DENTAL PATHOLOGY 


The results of the study of the dental pathology of the Norris Basin 
material agree entirely with the results of similar studies which have 
been made on other groups of aborigines in the Mississippi Valley. 

The teeth are, in general, in bad condition, worse than those of the 
average civilized man of today. In spite of the common notion to 
the contrary, it is evident that these primitive people had as many 
and as varied troubles with their teeth as do the civilized races. 
Pathological conditions in the teeth are extremely common and repre- 
sent most of the diseases and malformations found in modern man. 

By far the most noticeable condition is the great abrasion shown 
in practically all of the teeth of adults. By the time the individual 
had reached middle life the teeth had become so worn that the cusps 
had often entirely disappeared and the enamel lost from the whole 
surface. 

Irregular occlusion is very common. The usual type seems to be a 
projection of the lower mandible so that the inner surface of the lower 
and the outer surface of the incisors are much worn. 
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a. Infant skull showing erupting molars and distinct notching. Site No. 15, Burial No. 6B. 


b. Malposed bicuspids, norma basilaris. Site No. 19, Burial No. 5. 
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a. An asymmetrical skull. Site No. 19, Burial No. 4. 


6. Extreme brachycephalism. Site No. 19, Burial No. 21. 
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a. A partly burned skull. Site No. 20. Skull No. 14. 


b. Paget’s disease of the bone. Site No. 20. Compared with normal skull fragment. 


c. Healed fracture with sequestrum cleft. Site No. 22, Burial No. 15. 
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Fused vertebrae and carpals. Site No. 19, Burial No. 4. Normal arm and hand on right. 
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Proliferative periostitis of tibiae and fibulae. Site No. 5, Burial No. 2. 
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a. Proliferative periostitis of fibulae. Site No. 5, Burial No. 2. Healed fracture of radius. Site No. 19, 


Burial No. 8. 


6. Bone destruction in the hip joint. 


Site No. 19, Burial No. 4. Normal femur and hip on the left. 
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Normal and diseased femora. Site No. 19, Burial No. 14. 
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Femur with enlarged distal end, lateral view. Site No. 19, Burial No. 14. 
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a. Norma verticalis of asymmetrical skull. Site No. 19, Burial No. 5. 


6. Sclerotic hyperostosis, norma frontalis. Site No. 20, Skull No. 13. 
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Supernumeraries are occasionally seen, usually in the upper jaw. 

Various types of pyorrhea are found. The commonest form appears 
to be an alveolar periodontoclasia usually seen at the bases of the 
incisors and canines. A case of pyorrhea is shown in plate 139, 6. 

Many of the skulls show impacted third molars, generally in the 
lower jaw. This fact certainly does not bear out the theory often 
advanced in modern dentistry that this condition, as well as some 
other types of dental pathology, is due to modern methods of cooking 
foods and to the mixing of races. Certainly the aboriginal Amerinds 
did not have modern foods nor modern methods of cooking, and the 
mixing of races, at least from the standpoint of the ethnological classi- 
fication of races, had not taken place. 

Three of the seals from Site No. 19 had malposed bicuspids. The 
norma basalis of one of these skulls, from Burial No. 5 of this site, 
is shown in plate 137, 6. This skull also had an abscess penetrating 
into the sinus on the upper right second molar. 

Caries of almost every conceivable size, shape, and condition are 
common. Often these cavities are associated with pyorrhea pockets, 
particularly on the upper molars, 

Premolars and molars often show serumnal or salivary calculae in 
which, in addition to the breaking down of the bony edge of the 
mandible, a considerable calcareous deposit has accumulated in the 
region of the gum line. One such case, in which the sclerotic hyper- 
ostosis is so abundant that it forms great’ knobs projecting from the 
edge of the maxilla, is shown in plate 146, 6. This is a photograph of 
Skull No. 13 from Site No. 20 and shows in addition to the dental 
condition the broad and high malar region so characteristic of these 
skulls and the wide and subrectangular eye sockets. 

A rather peculiar tooth condition is observed in the case of the 
skull of a child reported in Burial 6B from Site No. 15. In this 
skull the upper incisors show a distinct notching, with distinct per- 
pendicular ridges on the anterior surfaces. This may not be patho- 
logical, but is apparently anomalous. This is shown in plate 187, a. 
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THE CERAMIC REMAINS FROM NORRIS 
BASIN, TENNESSEE 


By Jamezs B. Grirrin 


Ceramic Repository, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


The pottery discussed in this report was obtained from 10 of the 
sites excavated in the Norris Basin. When the field work was com- 
pleted in June 1934 a representative series of sherds from these 10 
sites was selected and shipped to the Ceramic Repository for study. 
It was not until the main portion of this report was completed that 
the writer knew the geographical or cultural relationships of these 
sites. In other words, the pottery analysis and comparison was con- 
ducted without any knowledge of the other material found at the 
sites, 

As has been explained in the main body of the report on the exca- 
vation of the Norris Basin sites, a complete examination of none of 
the valley sites was possible. At some of the places it was only 
feasible to dig the mound areas and at others only the village site or 
limited portions of it. Furthermore, the burial grounds, which might 
have contained considerable ceramic material, were in most instances 
not discovered. The manner in which the domiciliary mounds were 
constructed and their long period of cultivation has made it prac- 
tically impossible to recognize any change in pottery type at any 
given site. The pottery itself gives no clue that any such shift in 
ceramic styles occurred at any of the sites discussed, except in a few 
rare instances, and these might better be explained by some other 
hypothesis. 

For the above reasons I have not deemed it advisable to rely very 
heavily on a statistical comparison of the various pottery types found 
at the different sites. Had a larger proportion .of each site been 
explored, and if all of the ceramic material had been available for 
study, such a procedure would have been much more valuable. 

In spite of these difficulties, this study of the Norris Basin pottery 
has been made possible because a representative sample of the total 
ceramic complex at each site was available. The number of the 
sherds analyzed from each site and the fact that the sites are from 
a limited, hitherto relatively unknown, area enables the report to 
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fill a gap in the archaeological history of the southeast. I have 
entered into considerable detail in order to present a method by 
which the pottery determinants at a given site can be ascertained, 
and the various sites compared on the basis of the ceramic complex. 

Before the material was laid out for study it was washed and 
cataloged by sites and according to the location within the site. 
Due to pressure of other duties and because it was desirable to 
prepare this report for publication at the earliest possible date, the 
rim sherds, handles, and other significant pottery fragments were 
sorted out from the mass of body sherds. All of the rim sherds or 
other significant sherds from a given site were spread out on a large 
table, and the various pottery types were grouped together. Since 
a preliminary study indicated that there were no cultural differences 
of great import within any of the sites, the pottery from each site 
was studied as a unit. The basis upon which the division of types 
was made was simply that those sherds that looked alike were placed 
together. The characteristics which were most noticeable and valu- 
able in sorting were the type of surface finish and the shape of the 
rim. The salt pans and bowls are easily recognizable and practically 
all of the remaining vessels were variants of jars. The rim sherds 
representing jars were grouped together without regard to size or 
very minor differences in rim shape. 

Following the selection of the types of vessels present at a site, the 
sherds of each type were arranged on the table, numbered, and a 
chart was prepared which would show the major characteristics of 
each sherd. The type of chart utilized enables one to obtain not only 
the total number of sherds with a certain kind of surface finish and 
with a certain rim shape, but it also allows correlation of the various 
characteristics of the sherds. One can readily recognize any signifi- 
cant relationship between the degree of flare of the rim and the 
shape of the lip, or between the type of surface finish and the hard- 
ness. The cross-section drawings and the illustrations of the pot- 
tery from the study collection bear the number of the sherd and the 
number of the chart where the sherd is described. In this way it is 
possible to obtain a fairly satisfactory idea as to the physical make- 
up of a good number of the significant sherds. 

I have followed the archaeologist’s custom of using the word 
“tempering” to indicate the material consciously added to the clay 
and water by the potter in order to insure it to some degree against 
the stress and strain due to drying and firing. Occasionally the 
word “aplastic” has been used to relieve the monotony of the repeti- 
tion of the term “tempering.” The hardness was calculated accord- 
ing to the method recommended by B. March.’. The area tested was 


1 March, B., Standards of Pottery Description, 1934. 
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usually the outer rim. My opinion of the texture of sherds was 
obtained by an examination of the cross section and comprises the 
texture of the paste itself and the size and amount of the tempering 
material. It is to be hoped that a more objective means of deter- 
mining texture will be available in the future. The shape of the 
rim was determined by the rim itself and not by the angle at which 
the rim is attached to the body of the vessel. I have considered the 
rim to be that portion of the vessel adjacent to the lip and the area 
modifying the oral aperture. On the bowls and salt pans it would 
be difficult to identify the rim if the lip were not present. On the 
majority of the jars a clearly defined neck was not present and the 
rim has usually been considered to be that portion of the vessel 
above the maximum constriction of the body. The lip has been 
considered as the area marking the meeting place of the inner and 
outer surfaces of the vessel. A rounded lip is one which is gently 
rounded with no perceptible lessening of the width of the rim as the 
lip is approached. When the width of the lip was noticeably less 
than that of the rim, but was rounded, the lip was spoken of as 
being narrowed and rounded. A noticeable flattening of the lip 
surface without sharp edges is called flattened and rounded. 

I am indebted to Professor Webb for his never-failing helpfulness 
and courtesy. I have benefited from the experience and advice of 
Mr. Horace Miner of the Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Mr. Volney H. Jones, of this museum, in 
my study of the textile fabrics represented on the salt pans. I have 
followed Mr. Miner’s classification of weaves as set forth in his 
master’s thesis. I would also like particularly to express my ap- 
preciation to Dr. Carl E. Guthe for his suggestions and guidance. 

The pottery from the Norris Basin that is now in the Ceramic Re- 
pository can be roughly divided into two major divisions. Two of 
the sites can immediately be set off as distinct from the rest. These 
two sites are listed as caves and the pottery from them could not be 
confused with that coming from the sites located in the valley flats. 

While the pottery complexes from these two sites are similar they 
are not identical. ‘There are a number of characteristics that they 
have in common but there are also differences which may be more sig- 
nificant when more material of the same general character is subjected 
to this type of analysis. I shall deal with each site separately, then 
discuss them together, and finally compare this pottery with analo- 
gous finds. 

Site No. 3 


There are 155 sherds from Site No. 3. They are divided into four 
major groups, the division being primarily based on differences in 
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surface finish. There were very few rim sherds present, and for that 
reason the analysis had to be based on body sherds. The tempering 
material in every case was grit or crushed rock. In the majority of 
the sherds this consisted of limestone. Upon examining the limestone 
pieces in the pottery it was noticed that in some sherds very small 
shells were present and these shells were tentatively identified by Dr. 
G. M. Ehlers? as being Zygospira sp. (?) from Ordovician limestone. 
Other rocks that were broken up to be used as tempering material 
were slates and crystalline rocks. 

The first type at this site is tooled or malleated on the exterior sur- 
face with a cord-wrapped paddle. See Chart I and plate 13, a, the 
sherd in the upper right-hand corner. This group has the highest 
percentage of grit material other than limestone, as only 6 out of 21 
sherds have limestone used as tempering material. The surface hard- 
ness ranges from 2 to 4, with the majority of the sherds having a hard- 
ness of 2.5. The texture of this group is predominantly medium to 
medium coarse. Approximately one-third of the volume of the paste 
is made up of the tempering material. Discoloration of the exterior 
or interior surfaces occurs on about one-third of the sherds. The 
predominant exterior colors are brownish gray, gray, and grayish tan. 
It is very difficult to accurately identify the predominant color of a 
group of sherds, or even of one sherd, when there is such a great vari- 
ation as appears on the pottery of eastern United States. However, 
an approximation can be given. On many of the sherds there is a 
noticeable line of demarcation between the less completely fired in- 
terior paste and the outer and inner surfaces. 

The distinguishing character of this group is the cord-wrapped 
paddling on the exterior surface. These markings are usually paral- 
Jel to each other and usually at right angles to the lip of the vessel. 
On vessels of this type the markings become less perpendicular as the 
base is approached. In that area there is apt to be considerable cross 
stroking and consequently a lack of definiteness in many of the im- 
pressions. The cords all appear to be of the close-rope variety and 
are close together. There is little or no evidence of smoothing sub- 
sequent to the malleating. 

There are only three small rim pieces belonging to this type in the 
Ceramic Repository. They are straight and have the cord-wrapped 
paddling continuing up to the lip. One of these has cord markings 
on the lip but none of the sherds have cord markings on the interior 
surface. The lips are somewhat flattened and slightly narrower than 
the rim immediately below the lip. The interior surfaces have been 
smoothed and usually very fine parallel, horizontal striations can be 
seen. 


2 Curator of Paleezoic Invertebrates, Museum of Paieontology, University of Michigan. 
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The thickness of the body pieces ranges from 0.5 cm to 1.1 cm, with 
the usual width being 0.6 cm to 0.8 cm. Sherd No. 3 on Chart I 
belonged to a vessel with an estimated diameter of 8 inches at the 
lip. 

The second distinct group at Site No. 3 bears the impression on 
the outer surface of a paddle which had been carved into small 
squares or rectangles. This was the largest single type of Site No. 
3 which offers a strong contrast to the scarcity of the same type at 
Site No. 12. The analysis of this group is given in Chart II and 
representative sherds are illustrated in plate 18, a (the sherd in the 
upper left-hand corner, sherds 3 and 4 in the second row, 1 and 3 
in the third row, and the first sherd in the bottom row). 

By far the majority of the sherds in this group were of lime- 
stone temper; only 7 out of 55 contained other types of grit. The 
texture is not as coarse asin Type I. The individual pieces of temper 
ure usually smaller and a higher percentage of the volume of the 
paste (in some sherds at least 50 percent) consists of the added 
aplastic. The sherds range in hardness from 2~2.5 to 4, and while the 
majority are 2.5 there are 22 above that mark, and of these 9 have a 
hardness of 3. The color of the exterior surfaces is usually one or 
more varieties of neutral grays and browns. There was pronounced 
smoke blackening on 38, or almost 70 percent of the interior sur- 
faces of the sherds, while the same kind of discoloration occurred 
on only eight of the exterior surfaces. The paste between the ex- 
terior and interior walls is almost black in color and offers a strong 
contrast to some of the exterior surfaces, having a light tan color. 

The size of the squares or rectangles impressed into the surface 
vary not only from sherd to sherd, but even the same sherd will have 
impressions of different size. This, however, would be expected, since 
it would be almost impossible to carve a wooden paddle so that all of 
the squares would be exactly alike. They vary in size from 0.3 cm 
to 0.5 cm square, or 0.25 cm by 0.85 cm to 0.5 by 1.1 cm rectangle. 
The most common size square is 0.35 cm., and the most common 
rectangle 0.4 cm by 0.7 cm. The exterior surfaces appear to have 
been smoothed before the application of the grilled paddle. These 
surfaces are not now as distinct as they once were, but I am unable 
to decide whether this is due to smoothing before firing, to actual 
use, or to immersion in the soil. The interior surfaces are smoothed 
but have a rougher finish than is present on the exterior, and there 
also are more tempering particles that can be seen on the interior 
surface. The sherds range in thickness from 0.4 cm to 0.9 cm, with 
the most common thickness being between 0.5 cm and 0.7 cm. Asa 
group they are thinner than Type I. Figure 73 is a reconstruction 
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of the probable shape of this type of vessel. Sherd No. 20 on Chart 
II has an estimated diameter at the lip of 10 inches and Sherd No. 45 
on the same chart has an estimated diameter of 8.5 inches at the base 
of the rim. 


= 


=o —_ = 


FieurE 73.—Restoration of stamped pottery vessel. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the third group is the textile 
impression on the outer surface. Two-thirds of the sherds have 
limestone temper. The majority of the sherds with fine grit temper, 
or with grit temper other than limestone, are of the wide-warp 
variety. The texture of the sherds is about equally divided between 
medium and medium coarse, with only three being coarse. Those 
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sherds that have the fine texture are also distinct because of their 
wider warp and coarse gritty surface. The hardness of the sherds . 
varies from 2-2.5 to 4. Over 60 percent of the sherds have a hardness 
of 2.5, while 35 percent are above that figure. As a group they are 
not quite as hard as Type II but harder than Type I. The interior 
surfaces show smoke discoloration on a little more than half of the 
sherds, while the exterior is blackened on only one-fourth of the 
pieces. The surface colors range from black through neutral grays to 
grayish tans and a reddish brown. This latter color occurs on the 
first four sherds. 

While the textile impression on all of these sherds is of the same 
general type, some of them, notably the first eight in Chart III, 
typical examples of which are shown in plate 13, a, row 2, No. 1, 
and row 4, No. 8, have a wider warp than is present in the other 
pieces. The majority, however, have the appearance of those shown 
in plate 13, a, row 2, No. 5, and row 4, No. 2. The impressions on 
most of the sherds in the Ceramic Repository have been somewhat 
smoothed so that it has been difficult to get a clear positive of the 
fabric which made the impressions. The type of basketry that is 
represented on these sherds seems to be plain plaited weaving, with 
a close weft. In most of the sherds the warp threads are completely 
hidden and in none of them can the exact character of the warp be 
determined. The warp varies from 0.8 cm to 1 cm in width, with 
five warp strands being 4 cm in width in the best example. On the 
same sherd five weft threads were 2 cm in width. The finer impres- 
sions have a measurement of 2.1 cm for five warp threads and but 
0.7 cm for five weft threads. 

The sherds range in thickness from 0.5 cm to 1.3 cm, with the 
majority of the sherds being between 0.6 and 0.9 cm. 

The sherds making up the last group, Chart IV, were in the main 
those that did not rather obviously fall within the first three. They 
consist of three sherds with a striated surface as though they had 
been brushed (see the lower right-hand corner of pl. 13, a) and the 
rest have fairly smooth surfaces. In a number of cases it was pos- 
sible to identify the type of surface finish before the sherd had be- 
come smoothed. Hardness again ranges from 2-2.5 to 4, with a 
little over 50 percent of the sherds having a hardness of 2.5 and 
about 30 percent having a hardness of 2-2.5. Only 4 out of the 
39 sherds had other than limestone temper. The texture was pre- 
dominantly medium with the next largest group being medium 
coarse. In most of the sherds the amount of temper and clay is about 
equal. Twenty-three of the sherds have smoke-blackened interiors 
and 10 have the same discoloration on the exterior. The exterior 
surface coloration on this group corresponds to that noted for the 
first three groups, 
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As will be noted in Chart IV, the first six sherds are rim sherds 
with the lip present. Four of the lips are either flattened or slightly 
flattened. One of the lips has distinct remains of the grilled paddle 
on its surface. The rims are only very slightly flared. Because this 
group included both rim sherds and basal portions it has the greatest 
range in thickness. Some of the rim sherds are only 0.3 em thick at 
the lip while one of the basal portions is 1.5 cm thick. Most of the 
sherds, however, are between 0.5 cm and 0.8 cm in thickness. 

The two basal portions in the Ceramic Repository collection appear 
to have belonged to vessels with a conoidal base. The basal sherd, 
plate 13, a, row 1, No. 2, has a small foot, probably one of four 
at the base of the vessel. It should be noted that the surface finish 
of this sherd was produced by a brushing or combing technique 
which left the striations that are visible on the sherd. 


Sire No. 12.—Wat.uace CAvE 


The pottery from this site has a clear resemblance to that from 
Site No. 3. A detailed examination, however, shows that there are 
some important differences. The sherds have been divided into four 
groups primarily on the basis of differences in the treatment of the 
exterior surface. The first group is almost identical with Type I 
of Site No. 3 as far as the surface treatment is concerned. The grit 
temper is predominantly limestone and the texture ranges from 
medium fine to coarse, with the majority of sherds having medium 
texture. The percentage of sherds having medium coarse to coarse 
texture is, however, higher in this group than in any group at the 
two sites. Probably half of the volume of the completed vessel is 
made up of tempering material. This group is softer than the cor- 
responding group from Site No. 3, as 93 percent of the sherds have a 
hardness of either 2-2.5 or 2.5, even though it rates as the hardest 
type at this site. 

Seventeen of the 28 sherds have smoke-blackened interiors and 10 
of the exterior surfaces are discolored from the same cause. The 
predominant surface color is a dark smoky gray, with a few sherds 
having a grayish tan surface color. The paste is a dark bluish gray. 
The surface has been malleated with a cord-wrapped paddle. Ex- 
amples from this site are shown in plate 83, a, row 1, No. 3, and also 
the sherd in the lower left-hand corner. The cord impressions on 
most of the sherds are clear and distinct and have not been subjected 
to any smoothing. Two of the sherds have occasional cord im- 
pressions on the interior surface but the majority have been roughly 
smoothed, with occasional fine horizontal striations bearing witness 
to the smoothing process. This group is thicker than any of the 
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other groups at the two sites except Type II at this site. The range 
is from 0.7 cm to 1.4 cm, with the usual thickness being between 0.8 
em and 1 cm. None of the sherds in this group at the Ceramic 
Repository have a lip, but the rim sherd photographed appears to be 
straight and has a rounded and slightly everted lip. 

The sherds that were grouped together under Type II at Site No. 
12 are quite distinct in regard to their surface treatment from any of 
the pottery present at Site No. 3. The tempering material is crushed 
limestone but the proportion of grog to clay is low and the texture 
of the group is the finest at the two sites. Almost 65 percent of the 
sherds are of medium fine texture and the remaining 35 percent are 
all medium. ‘This type is also the softest of any of the ones found 
at the cave sites, as 94 percent of the sherds can be scratched with the 
fingernail; in other words, 2-2.5; and the other 6 percent are 2.5. 
There is less discoloration from smoke blackening than on any other 
group, as only nine sherds are so blackened on the interior and but 
one on the exterior. 

I have not been able to get a clear impression on plastic clay of the 
nature of the fabric that was pressed against the vessel while the 
clay was still soft. It appears to have been made by a weave with a 
fairly close warp and was pressed against the pot a number of times 
and from different angles. The softness of this group has further 
interfered with securing an accurate reproduction of the fabric. 
The nearest approach to this type of ware that I am cognizant of in 
the literature is figured on plate 28 of W. H. Claflin’s report on the 
Stallings Island Mound, Columbia County, Georgia.? In the final 
discussion of these two sites I shall devote more space to this and 
other resemblances between the two groups (pl. 152). 

There are three rim sherds bearing lips in this group and all are 
narrowed and rounded. This accounts for the fact that the thick- 
ness ranges from 0.4 cm to 14 cm. Many of the sherds are a little 
over 1 cm in thickness, and this group is the thickest at the two sites. 
It is possible that all of the 28 sherds may belong to one vessel, but 
they do not fit together. 

The pottery that has been considered as Type III is analogous 
to the same type at Site No. 3. The grit temper is predominantly 
limestone with only five sherds having crystalline aplastic. The tex- 
ture of this group is the coarsest at the site, as 80 percent of the 
sherds are medium to coarse. There is also a high proportion of 
tempering material to clay. Eighteen of the interior surfaces and 
but three of the exterior have been discolored by blackening. 
The colors range from a light yellowish tan to a smoky gray. Some 
of the sherds are reddish to chocolate brown. 


§ Claflin, 1931. 
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As at Site No. 3, it has been difficult to recover a clear impression 
of the fabric used to impress the surface of the soft predried vessel. 
It seems probable that the fabric was a simple plaited weave. One 
closely woven type, illustrated in the upper left-hand corner of plate 
83, a, 1s also represented in the Ceramic Repository. The sherd at 
hand has a measurement of 4 cm for five warp threads and only 0.8 
em for five weft threads. A more common type, such as the one 
sherd in the lower row between the basal sherd and grid-marked 
sherd (pl. 83, a) would measure 2.5 or 3 cm for five warp threads 
and 0.9 cm for five weft threads. The sherds range in thickness from 
0.8 cm to 1 cm, with the usual measurement being 0.6 cm to 0.9 cm. 

The miscellaneous group of sherds includes stamped pieces, of 
which there are only three at this site, whereas they occupied a sep- 
arate group at Site No. 3, with 55 pieces at least of this type of 
surface treatment. Also included in this group are six sherds with 
a brushed or combed surface treatment. This type is illustrated 
(pl. 152) in the photographs of pottery from this site. Most of the 
sherds whose surfaces had been so smoothed that it was difficult to 
accurately tell the original surface treatment probably belonged to 
Type III. 

The tempering material is almost altogether limestone, and Sherd 
No, 28 (Chart IX) contained quite a number of odlites, prompting 
Dr. Ehlers to suggest that the limestone which served as the temper- 
ing material was possibly derived from Mississippian odlitic strata. 
In most of the sherds there is a high percentage of temper. Nine 
of the sherds in this miscellaneous group had fine texture. Associ- 
ated with this characteristic was a smooth surface finish and a 
thinner cross section. 

One sherd has a hardness of 2, being the softest sherd at either 
of the sites. A majority of the sherds have a hardness of 2-2.5 
and only five are harder than 2.5. Seventeen of the interior surfaces 
and 12 of the exterior surfaces are discolored by smoke blackening. 
The color on the exterior surfaces is similar to that of the material 
in the other groups at this site and at Site No. 3. The thickness 
ranges from 0.4 cm to 1.5 cm, with most of the sherds having a width 
of 0.6 cm to 1 cm. 

The first sherd in this miscellaneous group has an atypical shape, 
as can be seen in the cross section drawing. It has a long sloping 
shoulder with a straight rim about 2.5 cm high which is recurved 
outward at almost a 45° angle to the shoulder line. The estimated 
diameter of the vessel just below the lip is 9 inches. 

When the two sites are compared it will be seen at once that the 
pottery belongs to the same general group. All of the sherds are © 
grit tempered, with Site No. 12 having a higher percentage of lime- 
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stone temper than does Site No. 3. There is a suggestion offered by 
the few fossils found in the limestone that this form of grit probably 
was obtained from rocks of different geological strata. The sherds 
from Site No. 3 are harder and have a coarser texture than the ones 
at Site No. 12. Both sites have a good percentage of sherds with 
cord-wrapped paddling and with impressions of a textile made by a 
simple weave. One of the significant differences between the sites 
is that Site No. 12 has only three sherds with the grid squares stamped 
on the surface, while 45 percent of the sherds at Site No. 3 have that 
type of surface treatment. But if Site No. 12 has few stamped 
sherds it has a type of paddled fabric impression, Type II at that 
site, that is foreign to Site No. 3. | 

Pottery that has been malleated with a cord-wrapped paddle is 
very common in eastern United States and its use does not seem 
particularly significant at present as a minor culture determinant. 
Some of the sherds that I have grouped under this heading may have 
obtained their surface finish from a grass-wrapped paddle. The ma- 
jority of the sherds, however, even though all of the impressions 
might not be distinct, showed the twist of a cord in some of the 
depressions. If a cord-wrapped paddle is pulled across the plastic 
surface of an unfired vessel instead of being rolled, it is impossible to 
say with much certainty that the impression was made with cord or 
grass. It has also been quite difficult to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion as to the exact nature of the weave represented on the sherds 
grouped under Type III. The writer now leans to the opinion that 
the majority of these impressions were made by plain plaiting of the 
“close” or “tapestry woven” variety. It is also possible that the fab- 
rics were made by plain twining, with a close weft over a wide warp, 
but the twining of the weft elements was not discernible. It is also 
possible that some of the impressions may have been made by a small 
stick around which a cord had been closely wound. This latter ex- 
planation, however, I view as the least likely for the majority of the 
sherds of Type III. 

The resemblance between Type II at Site No. 12 and pottery found 
at the Stallings Island Mound has already been mentioned. Types 
also present at Stallings that are found at the two cave sites under 
discussion are the grilled, stamped ware,‘ the impression of a fabric 
with simple plaited weave,’ the brushed or combed surface treat- 
ment,° and the small feet at one of the four corners of a pottery base.’ 

While these pottery types were associated with shell-tempered 
wares at Stallings Island, a number of village sites south of Augusta 


4 Claflin, 1931, pl. 26, nos. 1 and 2. 

5 Claflin, 1931, pl. 27, nos. 1 and 2. 

6 Claflin, 1931, pl. 32, nos, 1, 2, and 8. 
7 Claflin, 1931, pl. 33. 
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along the Savannah River yielded a similar complex to that found 
at our two cave sites. At Silver Bluffs? Claflin found the grilled 
stamp pattern, the textile design, sherds with the brushed or combed 
surface, and basal portions with the small conical, teat-like foot at 
the corners. These same patterns were also present at the New 
Savannah site.® Grit temper is characteristic of these sherds in 
Georgia as well as in the sites under discussion in Tennessee. 

W. H. Holmes in his early work on prehistoric textiles has a draw- 
ing of the textile design on a sherd from Carter County, Tenn.’ 
This county is in the northeast corner of the State. The textile is 
described as being of the plain-twine type with a close weft and 
wide hidden warp. Probably due to my unfamiliarity with the tex- 
tile field, I can not make up my mind whether impressions made by 
similar weaves were of this plain-twine type or simple plaiting with 
a hidden warp. Certainly the twist of the weft elements is not 
shown in Holmes’ reconstruction of the textile and it is not dis- 
cernible in the positives from the pottery obtained from these cave 
sites. When M. R. Harrington sought to compare some of the pot- 
tery found with his Round Grave people he also referred to the 
illustration of Holmes cited above. His sherds, particularly }, d, 
and e, of Plate XLVII, are very similar to those found in our cave 
sites and described as Type ITI.1?_ After making impressions of these 
sherds, Harrington concluded, “it was seen that the marks are the 
imprints of a stiff fabric consisting of a warp of rushes and a weft 
of twisted fiber cords”.1? Harrington’s excavations were in Loudon 
County, which is south of Knoxville on the Tennessee River. The 
tempering material of these sherds was predominantly shell. It 
should be noted, however, that if the other types present at our cave 
sites were also present in the remains of the Round Grave people, 
Harrington makes no mention of them. The probabilities are that 
more than one of our types was present at the sites that Harrington 
links with the eastern Algonquian groups. In the same publication a 
small sherd is illustrated with the grilled-stamp design.* It is 
grouped with the “Cherokee” potsherds from Hiwassee Island, near 
Dayton, Tenn. 

Excavations at the Nacoochee mound in White County, northeastern 
Georgia, yielded two of our types in association with a considerable 
amount of other types of pottery.1* The types present at this site are 
the grilled-stamp impression and the brushed surface. See plate XX, 


8 Claflin, 1931, p. 20. 

°Chaflin, 1931, p. 20. 

10 Holmes, 1884, p. 410. 

11 Harrington, 1922. 

2 QOp. cit., p. 155. 

13 Op. cit., p. 180. 

14 Heye, Hodge, and Pepper, 1918. 
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fig. 1; plates XXXVI and XXXVII._ It is interesting to note that 
Etowah also has an example of the grilled stamp design.*® 

Vessels with a surface finish resulting from the application of a 
paddle with carved squares are found sparingly at Fox farm **?” and 
Madisonville.18 Those are, however, the only two Fort Ancient sites 
at which this design occurs and the other characteristics of the vessels 
on which it appears are quite distinct from those of the Norris Basin 
sites. 

In Greene County, Ind., at the Huntingdon site, Black 7° found one 
sherd which had small squares imprinted on the outer surface. The 
squares measured 0.5cm. ‘This site can be attributed to the Woodland 
culture in the north. Wintemberg, in speaking of the distinguishing 
characteristics generally credited to Algonquian peoples in Canada, 
says: “Other surface markings were made with a paddle with a 
chequered surface.” 2° The Parmelee rock shelter in Wayne County, 
Ky., excavated by the Museum of Anthropology of the University of 
Michigan, contained a few sherds with this same stamp design. Other 
sherds from this site have a surface finish that was obtained from the 
same type of weave that characterizes Type IIT. 

As a matter of fact, most of the grit-tempered pottery from the 
caves and rock shelters of eastern Kentucky can be included in the 
same general pottery classification with the Norris Basin cave sites.” 

I have called attention to the presence of pottery with fabric im- 
pressions resembling Type III in association with the Round Grave 
people and at the Stallings Island Mound. In Holmes’ discussion 
of the pottery of eastern United States he illustrates sherds belong- 
ing to his Middle Atlantic province that are similar to Type III. 
This is particularly clear in the case of sherds d and e, on plate CXL, 
that came from a site near the junction of the Anacostia and Po- 
tomac Rivers.??, A number of sherds in the Ceramic Repository, from 
the Levanna site,?? in New York, appear to have the impression of a 
simple twine or plaited weave upon their outer surfaces. W. J. 
Wintemberg, in his report on the excavation of a shell heap in Nova 
Scotia, pictures two sherds, Nos. 4 and 6 on plate XXVI,*‘ that he con- 
siders as having been decorated by a cord-wound stick, but which 
appear to me to have been impressed with a fabric similar to Type III. 

Probably the closest relationship to the type of pottery found at 


15 Ashley, 1932. 

16 Smith, 1910, Plate XXV. 

17 Ceramic Repository collections. 

18 Ceramic Repository collections. 

12 Black, 1933, p. 300. 

20 'Wintemberg, 1931, p. 82. 

21 Funkhouser and Webb, 1929 and 1930. 
22 Holmes, 1903. 

28 Ritchie, 1928. 

% Wintemberg, 1929. 
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Sites Nos. 3 and 12 will be found in the general area in which they 
are located. A collection of sherds from Lauderdale, Limestone, 
Morgan, and Colbert Counties along the Tennessee River in northern 
Alabama, that were obtained by Tennessee Valley Authority workers 
in 1933-34, will undoubtedly have many close analogies to the pot- 
tery from the cave sites in the Norris Basin. The northern rela- 
tionships seem to be with sites that are grouped under the roughly 
synonymous and perhaps misleading terms, “Woodland” and “Algon- 
quian.” 


CoMPARATIVE CHART FOR PoTTERy at Sires Nos. 3 Aanp 12 


Site No. 3 Site No. 12 

Temper: 
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Shape of rim: 
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eleht INCUIVE: 2 ok ee ae DS cis, kee pee 

Shete fare sae Some ee ee eee Se Se Bas 
Shape of lip: 
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Flattened and rounded______________ Ke ce eee Se pe 

Narrowed and rounded_____________-_ Meare | Ere! ues een ae »* 


1X indicates that the trait occurs only on a few sherds. 
Srre No. 11.—Sauitr Pans 


There are a considerable number of salt-pan sherds from Site No. 
11. These sherds were grouped into two main divisions—rim sherds 
and body sherds. Eighty of the rim sherds showed impressions pro- 
duced by textiles while only eight had been smoothed. The imprints 
on five of the rim sherds were so indefinite and the sherds so small 
that no conclusions could be drawn as to their position within the 
salt-pan group. There are 64 body sherds readily identified as be- 
longing to the salt-pan group because of their typical textile patterns. 
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In the analysis of this ware most of the attention was devoted to the 
rim sherds bearing textile impressions. 

Two minor subdivisions were made in this large group on the basis 
of the relation between the application of the textile and the rim and 
lip treatment. It was found that on half of the sherds the lip was 
quite wide and that the textile extended up the side of the vessel to 
the lip (Chart XI). The other half of this group has a smoothed 
outer rim and the lip does not reach the thickness common in the 
first (Chart XII). The first group of 40 sherds is somewhat coarser 
and somewhat harder than group B. The hardness range is only 
from 2 to 2.5 and 82 percent of the sherds have a hardness of 2-2.5; 
i, e., they can be scratched with the fingernail but not with gypsum. 
The texture is either medium or medium fine. The texture of the 
salt pans as a group is the coarsest at this site. The color of the 
sherds is usually grayish tan or grayish brown. A few of the 
sherds are reddish brown. The interior surfaces are a lighter color 
as they do not have as much gray. There is little evidence of smoke 
discoloration on these sherds. This might infer that if these vessels 
were used as evaporators for salt it was not done over a fire. 

The exterior surface of this ware in most cases is obscured by the 
textile impression. The sherds classed as group B have a smoothed 
upper rim. The interior surface in almost every case has been 
smoothed and the narrow horizontal striations bespeak a smoothing 
stone, shell, or stick. Only rarely do very fine parallel striations 
occur such as might be caused by the fingers. The few specimens of 
salt-pan ware that do not have the textile impression have interior 
surfaces that are much more smoothed than are the exterior. 

The textile or fabric impressions on the outside of the salt pan 
constitute one of the hall marks of this type of ware. By far the 
most common weave is the plain twine weave. In my discussion of 
the various types of weaves I shall consider the passive element as 
the warp and the active element as the weft. In the large salt pan 
illustrated in plate 80, a, the closely spaced lines represent the warp 
elements while the weft threads caused the impressions of the wider- 
spaced lines. This sherd also illustrates the most prevalent type of 
weaving found at this site. In this weave the two active weft ele- 
ments alternately twine over and under each succeeding warp thread. 
The warp and weft threads are perpendicular to each other and 
usually result in a rectangular mesh. The size of the rectangle 
varies with the spacing of the warp and weft. The width of five 
warp and five weft threads is given in Charts XI and XII. I do 
not believe that there are any significant differences in the size of 
the rectangles as recorded in the two charts. On Chart XI it will 
be seen that only four sherds could definitely be identified as having 
a weave other than the plain twining. This second type I am calling 
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twilled twining. As in the plain twining the weft threads are 
twined but include two warp threads instead of one. The next pair 
of weft threads entwines the second of the first warp pair and an- 
other, or the third warp strand. The first pair of weft threads 
would then encircle warp threads 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6. This 
same pair would cross each other between warp threads 2 and 3 and 
4 and 5. The second pair of weft threads would encircle warp 
threads 2 and 3,4 and 5, and 6 and 7. They would cross each other 
between warp threads 1 and 2, 3 and 4, and 5 and 6. If the weft 
threads were then pulled tightly together, the first pair would pull 
one set of warp threads together while the next set of weft threads 
would pull another set of warp threads together. This would pro- 
duce a zigzag mesh. 

Chart XII has a number of sherds that carry impressions that are 
difficult to decipher. Sherd No. 16 appears to have two such weaves. 
One of these appears to be a plain twined weave with a close weft 
and a wide invisible warp. Sherds Nos. 18 and 26 also bear this 
weave. The second type on Sherd No. 16 appears to be a variation 
of the twilled twine weave with a hidden warp and the weft pulled 
close together (pl. 80, 6). This second type also appears on Sherds 
Nos. 17, 22, 26, and 32. 

The fabric impressions on the body sherds are also predominantly 
the plain twine with a rectangular mesh. Two of the body sherds 
can be definitely identified as having twilled twining, while Sherd 
No. 14 appears to be of the same type as the twilled-twine variation. 
en Sherd No. 16 (Chart XII). 

As can be seen from the figure illustrating the large salt-pan 
sherd, the shape of these vessels at this site appears to have been 
that of a large shallow platter. It is 22 inches in diameter and 
about 6 inches deep. The rims have a slight curve and are much 
thicker at the lip than at the rim or body portion (fig. 74). The 
sherds described in Chart XI have a lip thickness which ranges from 
0.7 cm to 8 cm, with 80 percent falling between 1.5 cm and 2.5 cm. 
Those salt pans on which the fabric impression was placed a short 
distance below the lip (Sherd No. 1, pl. 148, @) have a lip thickness 
which ranges from 0.4 cm to 1.6 em, with 82 percent having a width 
of 0.8 cm to 1.5 cm. In contrast to the difference in lip dimensions, 
the rim and body thicknesses of the two salt-pan groups are more 
nearly the same. The first group ranges from 0.5 cm to 1.4 cm, with 
82 percent falling between 0.7 cm and 1.1 cm. The second group of 
salt pans ranges from 0.5 cm to 1.3 cm, with almost 28 percent having 
a width of only 0.5 cm and with almost 90 percent being less than 
1.1 cm in thickness. 

The estimated lip diameters for some of the sherds described on 
Chart XI are: No. 1, 22 inches; No. 7, 18 inches; No. 22, 20 inches; 
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and No. 25, 24 inches. The diameters for various sherds on Chart 
XII are: No. 10, 19 inches; No. 13, 17 inches; No. 15, 26 inches; No. 
82, 22 inches; and No. 37, 20 inches. 

There are 14 rim sherds that are not included in the 80 which were 
given detailed treatment because they did not have textile impres- 
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FieurE 74.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, 12. The shape of the 
rims in Charts 11 and 12 should be at about a 30° angle. 


sions. In their other characteristics these fragments are perfectly 
typical salt pans. A sherd of this type is illustrated as the second 
sherd in plate 148, a. The twilled twining with a zigzag mesh is 
shown in plate 78, b, Sherds No. 1 and No. 2 in the first row and 
Sherd No. 2 in the second row. Sherd No. 16 of Chart XII is the 
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first one on plate 148, a, and clearly reveals the two types of weaves 
present on its exterior surface. Other sherds having impressions of 
the closely woven twilled twining are the third specimen on plate 
148, a, and the last sherd on plate 78, 0. 


PornTED-Rim SHERDS 


This easily identifiable and distinctive type of rim is represented 
by only 17 specimens in the collection at the Ceramic Repository. 
They are rather soft, as will be seen by glancing at Chart XIII. 
The texture is medium fine with but two exceptions, and the surface 
finish about the rim was produced by first tooling the entire outer 
body with a cord-wrapped paddle and then roughly smoothing the 
rim. The body was tooled on the majority of the vessels and was 
not usually smoothed. The rim shape is either straight or slightly 
flaring, and the lip shape is either round or narrowed and rounded. 
About half of the pieces show the effects of smoke blackening on 
the outer or inner surface. The surface color varies from light tan 
to dark gray. The paste is gray with the exception of one sherd 
that is reddish brown. The lip thickness ranges from 0.8 cm to 
0.9 cm, the rim thickness from 0.4 cm to 1.2 cm, and the shoulder 
from 0.4 cm to 1.1 cm. The rim is usually a bit thicker than the 
lip, while the shoulder is thinner than the rim. 

None of the sherds pictured as representing this group at Site 
No. 11 have handles (pl. 76, 6), but two of the sherds in the Ceramic 
Repository collection have broken knobs below the raised point which 
probably were handles of the loop type. ‘The knobs are either 
rounded or horizontally elongated. The vertically elongated one 
(Sherd No. 8, pl. 76, 6), is atypical, as is the sherd in the lower 
left-hand corner of the same figure. I do not believe that Sherd 
No. 9 belongs to the same group as the other sherds pictured, as the 
shape of the lip, the horizontal lug, and the raised rim are not the 
same as the other sherds shown. Figure 51 is a reconstruction of 
a vessel of this type and has two raised points. This was probably 
not so for all of the vessels represented by the sherds discussed in 
this group. Many of these jars probably had squared mouths with 
four raised rim sections, as shown in plate 79, a. A few of the 
sherds have a thickened upper rim strip that in several cases has 
not been completely smoothed into the rim wall. 


Bow.Ls 


Bowl-shaped vessels are represented by only 17 sherds in the collec- 
tion available for study. Of these, 12 could be scratched with the 
fingernail and 15 had medium fine texture. The surface finish was 
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produced by smoothing away the uneven surface after the bowl 
had been tooled with a cord-wrapped paddle. The lip shape, as 
shown by Chart XIV, was almost equally narrowed and rounded; 
rounded; or flattened and rounded. Lip thickness ranged from 
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Figure 75.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 13, 14, 16, 17. 


0.35 cm to 1.4 cm, while the rim ranged from 0.5 cm to 1.2 cm. 
The rim ordinarily was thicker than the lip. 

The sherds in the top row of plate 76, a, illustrate the ornamenta- 
tion found on this type of vessel. Sherds Nos. 3, 4, and 5 have 
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an added or thickened upper rim strip which may be coextensive 
with a lip bearing closely spaced perpendicular notches or incisions. 
The first two sherds have small, rounded, closely spaced, horizontally 
projecting nodes. These are either coextensive with the lip or 
placed immediately below the lip on the rim. Only one sherd that 
is in the Ceramic Repository collection has a horizontally projecting 
rim-lip lug. 


Winte-Mourny Jars Wrrxe Rim Bosses 


The sherds of this type are characterized by the presence along 
the rim of a continuous series of closely spaced bosses or nodes which 
project horizontally from the rim. The variation in shape and ap- 
pearance of the nodes is well illustrated in the lower two rows of 
plate 76, a. The shape of the vessel was probably that of an open- 
mouth jar. Twenty-seven out of the 32 sherds of this type which 
have been examined in detail could be scratched on the outer sur- 
face by the fingernail and hence have a hardness of 2-2.5. The 
texture is medium fine and, as can be seen from the photograph, 
the surface finish of the rim has been smoothed while the shoulder 
at least was tooled with a cord-wrapped paddle. Most of the sherds 
that have smoothed rims were subjected to the tooling up to the lip 
and the rim was then smoothed. The rim itself is usually straight 
but is occasionally slightly flaring. The lip is rounded, or nar- 
rowed and rounded, in most cases. The exterior surface color is 
predominantly light gray or a light tan, although darker grays are 
not atypical. The paste is gray. 

The lip ranges from 0.25 em to 1 cm in thickness, with almost 
90 percent being between 0.4 cm and 0.7 cm. The rim ranges from 
0.4 cm to 1.2 cm with 85 percent of the specimens having a thickness 
of 0.6 cm to 0.9 cm. The remaining three columns of measurements 
on Chart XV give the vertical height of the node strip, the length 
of three of the nodes, and the width from the tip of the node to 
the interior surface of the rim. On at least 75 percent of the sherds 
the height is between 1.5 cm and 2.5 cm; the length of three nodes 
between 3 cm and 5 cm; and the width between 1.4 cm and 1.8 cm. 
In the case of a few sherds the clay used to form the nodes had been 
added as an additional rim strip, but in the majority this could not 
be seen and the nodes were probably formed directly from the body 
clay. This decorated area is commonly located 0.5 cm to 1 cm below 
the lip and is rarely coextensive with it. 


JAR-SHAPE A 


The identifying character of this type of jar is a straight or 
slightly flaring rim, the upper segment of which is rather sharply 
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curved outward so that the lip is practically perpendicular. On 
most of the exterior surfaces this change in direction of the curve 
of the rims was brought about gradually, but on the interior surface 
there is a well-defined break or angle and the upper segment of 
the interior surface of the rim is almost, if not completely, horizon- 
tal (pl. 147, a, 6). It would be quite difficult to separate jar-shape 
A from jar-shape B on the basis of the appearance of the exterior 
rim, but it was impossible to group them together once the unusual 
character of the inner rim treatment was recognized. ‘There are 89 
sherds that were classed as belonging to this group and of these 68 
percent have a hardness of 2-2.5; 19 percent can be scratched by 
gypsum or 2; and 13 percent are 2.5. The texture is ordinarily 
medium fine as only about 10 percent of the sherds have a medium 
texture. The body of the vessel was tooled with a cord-wrapped 
paddle but the rims are commonly smoothed, especially where there 
is a noticeable outer rim band. The lower part of the rim on this 
type is straight in 46 percent of the sherds and slightly flaring in 
48 percent. The manner in which the upper segment of the rim 
either curves or angles rather sharply outward gives an erroneous 
impression as to the curvature of the entire rim. On 53 percent of 
the sherds there is a definite upper rim band that was not completely 
molded onto the outer surface. The height of this rim band is given 
in Chart XVI. The shape of the lip was either rounded, or narrowed 
and rounded, in about an equal percentage of the cases. The thick- 
ness of the lip ranged from 0.3 cm to 1 cm, with over 85 percent 
being 0.4 cm to 0.7 cm. The range of the rim thickness is from 
0.5 cm to 1.5 cm, with 80 percent of the sherds being between 0.7 cm 
and 1 cm. The measurement of the flattened, horizontal upper rim 
was also taken and was found to be between 1.5 cm and 2.5 cm in 
85 percent of the sherds. 

The color ranges from dark gray to yellowish tan and pinkish tan. 
Only about 30 percent of the sherds showed discoloration due to 
smoke blackening. 

The estimated diameters were for Sherd No. 3, 11 inches; No. 22, 
11 inches; No. 33, 15 inches; No. 68, 10 inches; No. 79, 9 inches; and 
No. 81, 13 inches. 


JAR-SHAPE B 


The sherds in this group comprised the largest single class from 
this site. The hardness of the group corresponds to that of the other 
sherds from this site. Sixty-four percent of the sherds are 2-2.5; 
24 percent are 2; and 12 percent have a hardness of 2.5. The texture 
is almost entirely medium fine, as over 90 percent of the sherds can 
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be listed under this category. The rim or upper portion of the rim is 
smoothed in 85 percent of the sherds, while the shoulder area or body 
is either tooled with a cord-wrapped paddle or tooled and subse- 
quently smoothed to varying degrees in 71 percent of the cases. 
Eighteen percent of the sherds appeared to have smoothed bodies. 
This may be due to the small size of the sherd, as there are no body 
sections with smooth surfaces from this site. However, the sherds 
illustrated in the lower row of plate 79, 6, almost certainly had bodies 
that were completely smoothed. It would appear that they were 
relatively rare at this site. I might also point out at this time that 
the sherd in the same figure showing the impression of a paddle carved 
into small squares is also atypical of the material found at this site. 

In describing the rim shape I noted whether there was a sharp angle 
between the shoulder area and the rim. This feature most commonly 
occurred where the rim was straight and rarely where it was slightly 
flared. It never occurred with a flaring rim. As would be expected, 
the latter two rim shapes have a more gradual curve from shoulder 
torim. Only one-fourth of the straight rims, however, were attached 
at a noticeably sharp angle to the shoulder area. There is a much 
higher percentage of flaring rims in jar type B than in jar type A. 
In the former almost 10 percent have flaring rims, while in the latter 
only 1 sherd out of 89 has a flaring rim. The added outer rim strip 
was plainly distinguishable on 18 percent of the rims on jars of this 
shape as contrasted with the 53 on type A. 

The most common lip has a rounded outline and about half of them 
are of this type. Almost 30 percent are narrow and rounded, while 
15 percent are flattened and rounded. There appeared to be no signifi- 
cant correlation between the shape of the lip and the shape of the rim. 
The lip thickness ranges from 0.38 cm to 1.1 cm, as shown in Chart 
XVII, with 80 percent of the sherds falling between 0.4 cm and 
0.7 cm. The rim varied between the extreme of 0.5 cm and 1.8 cm, 
but 85 percent of the rims were from 0.6 cm to 1.1 cm in thickness. 
The rims are usually 0.2 em to 0.4 cm thicker than the lips. 
Twenty-one percent of the interiors are discolored from smoke black- 
ening and 38 percent of the exteriors show the same darkening. The 
exterior surface shows about the same range of coloration as did the 
jars in group A. 

The estimated diameters for the sherds for which the cross section 
has been drawn is: No. 7, 16 inches; No. 11, 10.5 inches; No. 24, 9.5 
inches; No. 27, 12 inches; No. 56, 13.5 inches; No. 77, 16 inches at the 
angle between the rim and shoulder; No. 108, 10 inches; and No. 128, 
9 inches, 
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Loop AND Strap HANDLES 


There are comparatively few loop and strap handles in the collection 
in the Ceramic Repository, and most of these are quite fragmentary, 
as a glance at Chart XVIII, which describes this group, will show. 
There is a slightly greater percentage of loop handles than there is of 
the strap variety. These two types of handles were classed together 
at this site, and the lug handles were considered as a separate group. 
The specimens fall into the same category as the jars with regard to 
hardness and texture, as may be seen by observing the chart. Except 
on a few sherds, it was not possible to obtain the shape of the lip and 
rim, for, in the case of the loop handles especially, only the handle itself 
was available. Four out of five of the rims to which loop handles 
were attached had rounded lips, and one was flattened and rounded. 
Seven of the lips on the sherds with strap handles had rounded lips, 
three were narrowed and rounded, and one was flattened and rounded. 
All of the loop handles were attached to the upper rim at the lip by 
molding and were either molded or riveted at the base of the handle. 
Practically none of the loop handles at this site projected above the 
lip, and very rarely did any of them have bifurcated knobs. All of 
the strap handles save one were attached to the lip. Measurements 
were taken on the width of the lip and rim, where they were present, 
and on the handles. The lateral width of the handle, the front-to- 
back diameter or width, and the height were recorded. With the 
loop handles the width and thickness were approximately equal. The 
strap handles illustrated in plate 78, a, are representative of the type, 
although the handles of Sherds 1 and 5 are decorated. There were no 
decorated strap handles in the study collection. The loop handles are 
shown in plate 77, 6, while two methods of attaching the loop handle 
are shown in plate 148, a. The third sherd in the bottom row has a 
portion of the rivet projection which was inserted in the side wall. The 
fourth sherd is the upper portion of a rim against which the upper end 
of the handle was placed. The handle has the portion which fits 
against the rim facing the reader. 


Riv Suerrps Wir Lvuas 


Fifty-two of the rim sherds belonging to jar-shaped vessels pos- 
sessed rim lugs. These were of two main types. The first was repre- 
sented by only five specimens and consisted of two rather small, hori- 
zontally projecting, rounded lugs. The second type is a horizontal 
rim lug which was attached to the rim just below the lip or coextensive 
with the lip. There was no significance in size or shape that was cor- 
related with the place of attachment. The hardness of the group is 
again 2-2.5, and the texture is prevailingly medium fine. The surface 
finish is analogous to that on jar shape B. Seventy-five percent of 
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the rims are straight, and the remainder are slightly flaring. This type 
of jar has the highest percentage of flattened and rounded lips at the 
site, aS 26 percent can be so classified. Rounded lips constitute 34 
percent, and the majority of the remainder were narrowed and 
rounded. Again, a relatively small number were smoke blackened, 
particularly on the exterior surface. The lip thickness ranged from 
0.3 cm to 1 cm, with 80 percent of the lips measuring between 0.4 cm 
and 0.7 cm. Seventy-four percent of the rims were between 0.6 cm and 
1em. The shoulder, when present, was not as thick as the rim in the 
majority of examples. The horizontal extent of the lug is described 
as the length, the vertical measurement is recorded as the height, and 
the width is the distance between the interior rim surface and the most 
lateral point of the lug. Although the length of the lugs varied from 
2 cm to 8.3 cm, three-fourths of them were between 2 cm and 6 cm. 
Practically the same proportion held true in restricting the height 
between 1.5 cm and 2.5 cm and the width to between 1.5 cm and 3 cm. 
The estimated diameter for rim sherds described in Chart XIX are 
for No. 6, 18.5 inches; No. 9, 12 inches; No. 10, 11 inches; No. 12, 14 
inches; No. 35, 10.5 inches; and No. 41, 6 inches. 

Lugs of this type are illustrated in plate 77, a, and figure 53. The 
semicircular rim lug which is the third sherd in the second row of 
plate 77, a, is atypical for this site and for the other sites in the Norris 
Basin. 

MIscELLANEOUS 


There are a number of vessel fragments which represent types of 
less frequent occurrence. The second sherd in the third row of plate 
77, a, has an outer rim strip or flange which runs horizontally around 
the upper portion of the rim. Two short parallel strips of clay join 
the horizontal strip to the lip. The shape of this vessel was probably 
that of an open-mouth jar such as is described under jar type B. The 
second sherd in the second row of the same figure is a small open- 
mouth jar with a short rim, flaring shoulder, and smoothed surface. 
While the small rim-lip lug is not atypical, the curvilinear, narrow, 
shallow incised lines with a single row of small dots are not commonly 
found. The bowl-shaped (?) sherds shown in plate 79, 6, with the 
roughly parallel series of the prefired incised curvilinear and recti- 
linear lines are represented by only two sherds in the study collection. 
On one of these sherds the incising was made by a sharp point and on 
the other by a narrow but rounded point. The single sherd in the same 
picture with the stamped design of small squares is not matched by any 
of the sherds in the Ceramic Repository from this site. Also in the 
same figure are three sherds with raised circles which were probably 
caused by pressure from the inside while the clay was still moist. 
These sherds also have smoothed body surfaces, which is another 
unusual characteristic. 
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The clay objects illustrated in plate 81, a, are also unusual not only 
for this site but for all of the valley sites. The two modeled human 
faces and the animal-and-bird effigy heads, probably belonging to 
bowl-shaped vessels, are fairly common. The three in the collection at 
hand were taken from jars. One of the large body sherds of a jar has 
been sawed along its 10-cm length. It was certainly done before the 
sherd was discarded. Two of the sherds are reported as having painted 
surfaces, but none of the sherds in the material received for study 
were so treated. 


Stre No. 10.—Jar Rims, Tyre B 


The largest series of sherds at this site is described on Chart XX. 
See the lower row of plate 149, a, 6, and the first three sherds in plate 
148, 6. As a group their nearest relations are to be found at Site 
No. 11, type B. Of the 74 sherds belonging to this ware, 47 percent 
have a hardness of 2; 45 percent can be scratched by the fingernail; 
and the remaining sherds have a hardness of 2.5. All but four of the 
sherds have medium fine texture. Of these four atypical ones, one is 
fine in texture and the other three are medium. 

The surface finish on the majority of the sherds was smoothed; in 
fact, two-thirds of the sherds can be so described. Only three of the 
rim sherds in this group bore unsmoothed cord-wrapped paddle 
impressions. Twenty-eight percent of the sherds had been tooled with 
the cord-wrapped paddle but the markings had been partially oblit- 
erated before firing. The body sherds, however, are predominantly 
marked with the cord tooling and are quite similar to the body sherds 
of Site No. 11. The rims are straight in 72 percent of the sherds; 
shightly flaring in 24 percent; while only one sherd had a flaring rim. 
There is an added outer rim strip on 48 percent of the sherds and the 
height of this rim strip is given on the chart describing this group of 
sherds. 

The most common lip shape is rounded, 55 percent of the lips 
having this form. The lip was narrowed and rounded in 24 percent 
of the cases and the remainder were flattened and rounded. A little 
over a third of the sherds showed traces of smoke discoloration. The 
colors of the surface are gray, grayish tan, and a reddish to choco- 
late brown, with the latter two colors being in the minority. The 
lip thickness ranges from 0.2 cm to 1.1 cm, with 82 percent of the 
sherds being between 0.4 cm and 0.8 cm. The rim thickness ranges 
from 0.6 cm to 1.5 cm, but 72 percent of the sherds are between 0.7 cm 
and 1 cm. There are very few angled shoulders in this group and 
only 20 percent of the sherds are hole tempered. 

Estimated lip diameters for Sherd No. 2, 15 inches; No. 3, 11 
inches; No. 4, 12 inches; No. 5, 12.5 inches; No. 16, 10 inches; No. 18, 
11 inches; No. 34, 5 inches; and No. 52, 11 inches. 
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Jar Rims, Typr A 


This group also has its closest relationship with a type common at 
Site No. 11. There are 20 sherds of this type listed on Chart X XT, 
but Sherds Nos. 6 and 16 probably should not be listed with: this 
group. Thirteen out of the 20 listed have a hardness of 2-2.5 and 
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Figure 76.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 19-22. 


the other 7 are 2. The texture is medium fine. On six of the sherds 


the cord-wrapped paddling marks are quite plain; on five of them 
the markings have been partially obliterated, and on the remaining 
nine the surface is quite smooth. Twelve of the rims are straight, 
five are slightly flared, and three sherds were so fragmentary that 
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the rim shape could not be determined. There is an outer rim strip 
on 11 of the sherds and the size of this strip is given on the chart. 

The lip is most commonly rounded or narrowed and rounded. 
The practically horizontal upper rim surface varies in width accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel, but averages between 1.5 cm and 2 cm. 
Only one of these sherds is hole tempered. The color range is simi- 
lar to the first and larger group of jar rims. 

The estimated diameter was taken on the interior of the sherd 
at the point where the rim curves outward. The measurements on 
sherds were: No. 1, 14 inches; No. 2, 10.5 inches; No. 5, 11.5 inches; 
No. 6, 8 inches; No. 7, 9 inches; and No. 17, 3.5 inches. 


Suerps Wits Lucas 


Of the 20 sherds listed on Chart XXII, 17 have horizontal rims 
or rim-lip lugs. The last three are sherds having the type of rim 
nodes or bosses that are much more common at Site No. 11. See 
Sherds Nos. 6 and 7 on plate 148, 6. Half of the sherds could be 
scratched with gypsum, and of the rest only one was harder than 
the fingernail and required cryolite to scratch the surface. Two of 
the sherds were medium in texture and the remainder were medium 
fine. The surfaces of 16 were smooth and on the other four the 
cord-wrapped paddle impression had been partially obliterated. The 
lip was missing from four of the sherds, four are narrowed and 
rounded, four are flattened and rounded, and six are rounded. Five 
of the interior and five of the exterior surfaces showed smoke dis- 
coloration. The most common color is grayish tan. Five of the 
sherds have an added outer rim strip that corresponds in appear- 
ance and size to that on similar jar rims at Site No. 11. 

The lateral extent of the lug, the perpendicular measurement, and 
the width were taken. Almost all of the lugs were between 3 cm 
and 6 cm in length; 85 percent were between 1 and 2 cm in their 
vertical dimension; and three-fourths of them were between 2 cm 
and 8 cm in width. There is not the variability in length that is 
present at Site No. 11 and the lugs do not reach the size of some of 
those at the latter site, but this may be due to the limited number 
of sherds obtained from Site No. 10. The general appearance of 
this type of jar from the two sites is quite similar. 


Bowls 


There were only nine sherds that could be classed as bowls and 
there are few diagnostic features helpful in cultural correlations 
present in the group. They are a trifle harder than any of the 
other pottery types at this site. The texture is medium fine and 
both surfaces are smoothed. The lip is most commonly rounded. 
Two of the sherds have small rim nodes which are coterminous with 
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the lip. One of the sherds classed with this group approaches the 
beaker shape. The bowls are described on Chart XXIII and illus- 
trated by Sherds Nos. 4 and 5 on plate 148, 6. Sherd No. 1 has a 
lip diameter of 6 inches; No. 2, 3 inches; and No. 9, 7 inches. 


SAT Pans 


I have described 30 sherds on Chart XXIV, but only 20 of them 
are rim sherds. I included 10 body sherds so as to have a repre- 
sentative series of measurements on the size and type of weave rep- 
resented at this site on the salt pans. Over 50 percent of the sherds 
had a hardness of 2-2.5, and the texture was predominantly medium 
fine. The lip on the rim sherds was most commonly rounded. Two 
of the lips, which are quite broad, have a central depression in 
the center of the lip which parallels the lip edges as it encircles the 
vessel. The only other site at which this is found is at Site No. 11. 
Half of the lips were less than 1.5 cm wide and the other half were 
above that figure. The lip and rim, or body thickness, is given on 
the chart. 

Only two types of weave were found on these salt pans, the simple 
twine weave with a clockwise twist accounting for 19 out of the 22 
sherds on which the impression was clear enough to be discernible. 
The other three sherds showed a variety of twilled twining in which 
the weft is fairly large, closely spaced, and the warp is also closely 
spaced. The warp threads have not been stretched from one weft 
thread to the next, and the zigzag design is not apparent. The 
width between five-warp and five-weft threads can be found on 
Chart XXIV. Only four of the sherds are hole tempered. Three 
lip diameters were estimated at 21 inches, 24 inches, and 25 inches. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


There are three loop handles in the study collection, one of which 
is oval and the other two are round. The raised rim, so common 
at Site No. 11, is represented in the study collection by only four 
fragmentary pieces, but figure 47 shows a reconstruction of a vessel 
based on a large sherd from this site. One shell-tempered, smooth- 
surfaced sherd has an impression of a carved paddle with a diamond- 
shaped figure with 1 cm dimensions. 


Srrz No. 19.—Jar Rims 


The two largest groups of sherds at this site were the plain rims 
belonging to vessels of the jar shape and rims of the same type of 
vessel which carry lug handles. The plain rims number 34 and are 
described in Chart XXV (pl. 150, 6). Only three of these have a 
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hardness of 2, and only one is hole tempered. Forty-seven percent 
are 2.5, and 44 percent can be scratched by the fingernail. This is 
the hardest group of rim sherds for any of the valley sites. The 
texture is almost entirely medium fine, as only two of the sherds are 
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FicuRE 77.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 28-26. The slope of the rims in 
Chart 24 should be at about a 30° angle. 


fine and but one is medium. The rim area is almost entirely 
smoothed on all but four of the sherds, while the body or shoulder 
area, when present, sometimes bears the impressions of a cord- 
wrapped paddle. The rims are predominantly straight and of me- 
dium height. A few sherds have a high rim. Sherd No. 4 is an 
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exceptional example, and such sherds as Nos. 24, 28, and 29 
are quite short. One of this group of sherds has fine grit temper, 
is heavily smoke blackened on both the exterior and interior sur- 
faces, and the smoothing marks, made by a pebble or gourd, are 
plainly visible. 

The lip is commonly rounded or flattened and rounded. Only six 
of the sherds had narrowed and rounded lips. In many cases the 
dividing line between the first two types of lip outline was rather 
indistinct, and only a few of the sherds possessed the horizontally 
flattened lip which was so common at some of the sites. The lip 
thickness ranges from 0.2 cm to 0.8 cm, with almost 90 percent being 
from 0.4 em to 0.7 cm. The rims are from 0.5 cm to 1.1 em, with 94 
percent having a width between 0.6 cm and 1.0 cm. The shoulder 
is commonly a trifle thinner than the rim section. 

The lip diameters for the following sherds were: No. 4, 17 inches; 
No. 6, 5 inches; No. 8, 10.5 inches; No. 23, 6 inches; No. 24, 9 inches; 
and No. 25, 11 inches. 


JAR Rims Witru Luce HAnpiss 


A description of rims of this type with the measurements of the 
lugs in association is given on Chart X XVI. All of these sherds were 
shell tempered, but as a result of burial in the ground four of them 
have become hole tempered. Fifty-one percent of the sherds could be 
scratched by the fingernail, 37 percent have a hardness of 2.5, and the 
remainder could be scratched by gypsum. The texture is medium 
fine with four of the pieces having a medium texture. 

Only four of the sherds were slightly flaring and the rest were 
straight. The lips were usually flattened and rounded, or rounded. 
It was difficult to accurately describe the lip shape on some of the 
sherds because of the proximity of the lug to the lip which tended 
to obscure the lip shape. A slightly smaller percentage of the rim 
sherds with lugs showed the results of smoke blackening as compared 
with the plain rims. The lip thickness ranges from 0.35 cm to 1.1 cm, 
with 78 percent being between 0.7 cm and 1 cm. Almost three- 
fourths of the lugs were attached a short distance below the lip. 
The dimensions of the lugs are given in the chart and the distance 
below the lip if they were not coterminous with that portion of the 
vessel. 3 

Kighty percent of the lugs were between 3 cm and 7 cm long; 
85 percent were between 1 cm and 2 cm high; and 75 percent of them 
were between 1.5 cm and 2.5 cm wide. The lugs at this site then are 
slightly longer, not quite as high, and do not project from the rim 
as much as the lugs at Site No. 11. <A few of the sherds on this chart 
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have thickened rim-lip bands which are notched, but the majority are 
true horizontal, semicircular rim, or rim-lip lugs. 

The estimated diameters at the lip for representative sherds are: 
No. 2, 10 inches; No. 19, 12 inches; No. 26, 12.5 inches; No. 28, 10 
inches; No. 38, 7.5 inches. 


Bow.s 


Bowl-rim sherds comprise a large percentage of the fragments of 
pottery in the study collection from this site. ‘There are 27 sherds of 
this type. The exterior surface hardness of 85 percent is 2-2.5 and 
the remainder have a hardness of 2.5. The texture is medium fine 
and the surface finish except in one case is smooth. Seventy percent 
of the lips are flattened and rounded and the rest are either rounded 
or narrowed and rounded. ‘The lip thickness is between 0.5 cm and 
0.8 cm on 80 percent of the sherds and 90 percent of the rims are from 
0.6 cm to 0.9 cm thick. Since over half of the interior and exterior 
surfaces show discoloration from smoke blackening, the bow] sherds 
have the highest percentage of this characteristic at the site. 

As can be seen on Chart X XVII, quite a number of the sherds 
have small rim lugs or nodes, some of which may have been frog effigy 
bowls. (Figs. 69,70.) Nine of the rims have a rather narrow added 
rim band which has narrow perpendicular notches. The distance 
between five of these notches varies on the different sherds from 
1.6 cm to 5.1 cm, the measurement being made from the bottom of the 
first and the fifth notch. The horizontal smoothing marks are more 
clearly visible on these vessels than on the others present at the site. 

The lip diameters for the following sherds are: No. 1, 8 inches; 
No. 9, 10 inches; No. 14, 11 inches; No. 16, 8.5 inches. 


Strrae Hanpzs 


There are 13 sherds in the study collection described on Chart 
XXVIII that are of the type found on plate 117, a. One of the 
handles in the Ceramic Repository, Sherd No. 14, is a loop handle, 
as can be readily seen by contrasting its measurements with the more 
common type. These handles are all attached to the lip, with the 
sides of the handles either falling straight from the lip or converg- 
ing from the lip to about half the length of the handle when their 
sides become parallel. None of the handles in the study collection 
are decorated, but the first sherd in the second row of plate 117, a, 
has two groups of three narrow, shallow, parallel incised lines that 
cross each other at about a 40° angle near the central part of the 
handle. Ten out of the 14 sherds described can be scratched by the 
fingernail and the other four have a hardness of 2.5. The texture is 
medium fine. 
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MIscELLANEOUS 


There are two sherds in the Ceramic Repository which are prob- 
ably the same type as is shown in plate 117, 6. There are also three 
sherds with the same smooth surface finish and fine compact texture 
that have small horizontally flattened heads on the shoulder area with 
a single “eye” on the upper surface of the projecting face, that are 
probably fragments of frog effigy bowls. These five sherds have a 
hardness of 2.5. One small rim sherd appears to have had a chevron 
design formed by narrow, parallel, shallow incised lines. The notched 
circular ridge of clay on the lower rim that is shown on the second 
sherd in the first row of plate 118, a, is represented by three small 
pieces in the study collection. The faces that are illustrated are not 
duplicated in the collection that was available for detailed study. 
The sherds showing the incised decorations also are not common at 
this site. The first sherd in the third row has limestone temper if the 
surface finish can be used as an accurate criterion. 

There are 19 sherds from this site that have limestone as part of 
their grit temper. Some of the sherds also show specks of mica on 
the surfaces. Of these, three have exterior surface finishes which 
were brushed and show the horizontal striations peculiar to this type. 
Ten of the sherds were impressed with a paddle upon which small 
squares or rectangles had been carved. Three pieces are fairly smooth 
on the exterior surface and three have a woven impression. This 
group of sherds would be much more “at home” in the cave sites de- 
scribed in other parts of this report and a knowledge of the way in 
which they became located at this site would do much to explain the 
history of Site No. 19. 

There are only seven sherds from this site that belong to the Salt 
Pan ware and of these only two sherds have a sufficiently clear textile 
impression to determine the type of weave. On these two sherds the 
weave is the common simple twine weave with clockwise twist. One 
sherd has what appears to be the twilled twine weave with a large and 
closely spaced weft, partially obliterating the closely spaced warp. 


Srre No. 5.—Saur Pans 


There are 538 sherds representing salt pans from this site, and of 
these only 15 were rims. Compared with the other wares at this site 
the rim sherds on which the detailed observations were taken were 
the hardest group. Two-thirds of the sherds could not be scratched 
by gypsum but could be so marked by the fingernail; the other third 
was scratched by gypsum. ‘The texture is medium fine and the shape 
of the lip is either rounded or flattened and rounded. There are 
more lips of the latter character, and this is also true of the other 
wares. The lip is usually at right angles to the rim and the rim has a 
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slight incurve. Smoke discoloration is noticed on but few of the 
sherds. Most of the rim sherds are so heavily eroded that it was im- 
possible to get measurements of the warp and weft, and in some of 
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Figure 78.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 27, 29-31. 


the cases to determine the type of weave. The lip and rim thickness 
of the salt-pan sherds at this site is less than those at Site No. 11, al- 
though as a group these measurments are larger than those for any of 
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the other wares at the site. Only one lip is less than 1 cm wide and 
one is over 2 cm in width. 

Only two of the rim sherds on which the textile impression could 
be identified had a type of weave differing from the simple twine 
weaving with a widely spaced weft. Sherd No. 11 on Chart XXIX 
had a number of different fabric impressions upon it, as though they 
had been pressed upon the clay from several angles. The one clear 
impression showed a closely spaced weft which wound about two warp 
elements at a time—a variety of twilled twining, with a close weft. 
The other fabric was also of the twilled-twining variety but had a 
wide weft and the zigzag appearance of this type of weaving was 
plainly visible. Of the 38 body sherds, 22 were of the simple twine 
variety, 10 had twilled twining, and on 6 the type of fabric was not 
discernible. The spacing of the warp and weft is much the same as 
was found at Site No. 11. 

The estimated lip diameters for the following were: Sherds No. 
1, 18 inches; No. 14, 17 inches; No. 16, 17 inches. 


Bowl.Ls 


There were only nine rim sherds belonging to bowls. These sherds 
were softer than external appearance would lead one to believe, as 
only one of them was hole tempered, but seven out of the nine could 
be scratched by gypsum. Three of the sherds have a fine texture 
and the surface finish is smooth. Only on Sherd No. 1, Chart XXX, 
was there any indication of previous tooling and this was so slight 
that the sherd was classified on the basis of this character with the 
other eight sherds. Four of the lips were rounded and five were 
definitely flattened with rounded edges. Only three out of the small 
group showed the discoloration resulting from smoke blackening. 
Five of the exterior surfaces have a pinkish tinge; only one is dark 
gray and the others are mottled tannish grays. There is no decora- 
tion on the exterior surface of the lips of these bowls. The lip 
and rim measurements are given in the chart. 

The estimated lip diameter for Sherd No. 1 is 4 inches; No. 2, 
8.5 inches; No. 6, 8 inches. See first two sherds on plate 150, a. 


Jar Rims 


The most common type of pottery found at this site is the jar. 
A reconstruction of the sherd figured in the lower right-hand corner 
of plate 32, 6, has been made by Mr. Frazer. It is shown in figure 20. 
This drawing shows the slightly flaring, rather short rim that is 
often present. As I visualize the shape of the vessel from the frag- 
ments at hand, I believe that characteristically the jars at this site 
had a relatively long sloping shoulder and a short, straight, or 
slightly flaring rim. As I have interpreted the rim shape, slightly 
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more than half are straight, 41 percent are slightly flaring, and the re- 
mainder are flaring. 

Fifty-nine percent of the sherds can be scratched with gypsum 
and the rest can be scratched with the fingernail. The texture is 
medium fine. The lip shape is flattened and rounded on exactly 
half of the sherds, rounded on 87 percent, and narrowed and rounded 
on the remainder. The rim pieces show the effects of smoke dis- 
coloration on approximately one-fourth of the exteriors or interiors. 
Those sherds that have flattened and rounded lips are usually thicker 
by 1 or 2 mm at the lip than at the rims. Otherwise the lips are 
thinner, by about the same measurements, than the rim. The 
measurements for the lip and rim thickness are given in Chart 
XXXII. 

The width of the lips ranged from 0.4 cm to 1 cm, with 72 percent 
being between 0.5 cm and 0.9 cm. The narrowed and rounded lips 
were 0.4 cm or 0.5 cm thick, while 90 percent of the flattened lips 
with rounded edges were 0.6 cm to 1cem. The majority of the rounded 
lips were from 0.5 cm to0.8cm. Eighty-five percent of the rims were 
between 0.6 cm and 0.9 cm and 72 percent were either 0.6 cm or 0.7 
em in thickness. Seven of the sherds have an added outer rim strip 
that was not smoothed into the outer rim surface. Sherd No. 76, 
Chart XX XI, is identical in the shaping of its upper rim segment 
into a horizontal plane to the sherds representing jar shape A 
at Site No. 11. The following three sherds on the same chart have 
their upper rim angled outward at 45°, so that this portion of the 
rim is horizontal. 

The estimated lip diameters are: Sherd No. 1, 12.5 inches; No. 2, 
9.5 inches; No. 5, 14 inches; No. 7, 10 inches; No. 65, 5 inches; No. 73, 
11 inches; No. 78, 10 inches. 

The exterior surface of almost all of these rims is smoothed and 
the smoothing appears to continue well onto the shoulder area. AI- 
most half of the sherds were hole tempered, which at this site, as in 
practically all of the sites from the Norris Basin where this occurs, 
was caused by the disintegration or leeching out of the shell which 
formed the tempering material. The same cause probably accounts 
for the softness of the sherds. See last four sherds on plate 150, a. 


HANDLES 


Ali of the handles in the study collection and those illustrated in 
plate 82, 6, are of the loop variety. Most of them, of rather large 
size, as Shown in the above mentioned illustration, were attached to 
vessels of the jar shape described in Chart XXXI. There are none 
of the small loop handles found in the Middle Mississippi wares. 
Curiously enough, there were no lug handles or strap handles found 
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at this site. Most of the loop handles were attached to the shoulder 
area by riveting and were molded to the lip. A characteristic of 
these handles at this site is their projection above the lip, a trait 
that does not occur at Site No. 11. Furthermore, some of those that 
still retained the upper portion of the handle possessed a raised knob, 
which was either single or bifurcated. These determinant characters 
are well shown in the illustration as well as two handles with small 
knobs on the outer surface. Only one of the sherds ‘at this site be- 
longs to the type of jar which was fairly common at Site No. 11 and 
has a number of raised points on the rim with a small lug just below 
the lip of the raised portion. There were portions of 37 handles in 
the study collection that could be examined in detail. They con- 
formed to the characteristics of the jars as far as hardness, surface 
finish, texture, and color are concerned. 


Grit-TEMPERED SHERDS 


In the lower left-hand corner of plate 32, a, there is illustrated a 
sherd that undoubtedly should be classed with Type III at the two 
cave sites discussed in an earlier section of this report. There are 
seven sherds in the study collection that are of the same type. The 
tempering material is crushed rock with quartz, mica, feldspar, and 
other minerals appearing in the clay matrix. One of the sherds could 
be scratched with the fingernail, two had a hardness of 2.5, two 
had a hardness of 3, and one was scratched first by 3.5. An analysis 
of the clays would undoubtedly show that these sherds were not made 
from the same clay as the rest of the sherds found at the site. They 
belong to another cultural group. 


Srre No. 4 


There are about 40 sherds in the Ceramic Repository that came 
from Site No. 4. Of these, almost 90 percent are hole tempered and 
In very poor condition. There are only four rim sherds present and 
they are all hole tempered with a hardness of 2. The texture as far 
as it can be determined is medium fine. Only one of the sherds 
shows the impressions left by the cord-wrapped paddle. This is 
a lower rim and shoulder section which formerly held a loop handle. 
The surface finish on the remaining sherds is smooth. Three of the 
rims are straight and one has a slight flare. Two of the lips are 
rounded and two are flattened and rounded. There are two loop 
handles in the study collection. One of these is a rather small 
rounded handle which is attached to the lip without projecting above 
it and which was attached to the shoulder area by riveting. The 
other handle is an oval loop handle which projects above the lip and 
the projection is centrally depressed. 
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Srre No. 2 


This site has the largest percentage of hole-tempered sherds of 
any of the valley sites represented in the Ceramic Repository col- 
lection. Only two of the sherds from this site have not had the shell 
temper leached out to such a degree that the sherds can be spoken 
of as being hole tempered. Six of the sherds are salt-pan frag- 
ments. The markings are quite indistinct but four appear to be 
simple twine weave and two are probably twilled twine. One of 
the salt-pan sherds is a rim piece and has a rounded lip which does 
not project beyond the rim width. 

There are 121 small and medium size hole-tempered fragments 
that have smoothed outer surfaces and 12 that show the cord-wrapped 
paddle impression, Three sherds have space where once a loop han- 
dle was riveted into place. Four out of the six rims are flattened 
and rounded, one is rounded, and the sixth is narrowed and rounded. 
The rims are all straight. There are two oval-shape loop handles 
present that are above average size. 


Srrze No. 9.—Jar Rims Nor “Horr” Temprrep 


By far the majority of the pottery sherds represented in the study 
collection belong to vessels of the jar shape. When the rim pieces 
were separated from the body sherds it was found that there were 
100 jar rims that were quite plainly shell tempered and 100 that 
were “hole” tempered. This group of rrm sherds is described on 
Charts XX XIII and XXXIV under these two heads. There is a 
small percentage of tempering material in the pottery from this site. 
As is usual at the valley sites, the added aplastic is crushed shell. 
This shell has leached out from approximately half of the sherds 
from the site and the sherds appear “hole” tempered. See sherds 2 and 
3 on plate 151, a. 

The sherds listed in Chart XX XIII are quite obviously shell tem- 
pered. Seventy-three percent have a hardness of 2-2.5, 12 percent 
have a hardness of 2, and 14 percent are 2.5. The contrast shown 
by the sherds of Chart XXXIV is striking, for with the “hole”-tem- 
pered sherds 91 percent can be scratched with gypsum and only 9 
percent are 2-2.5 in hardness. The texture of the sherds in both 
groups is predominantly medium fine and the surface finish is 
smoothed on practically every sherd. Chart XX XIII has as its last 
12 sherds what I believe is an alien type at this site. They would 
be perfectly at home at Site No. 11. On these sherds the surface is 
tooled with a cord-wrapped paddle nearly to the lip but the upper 
rim is smoothed. The surface treatment then is quite different from 
the majority of jar rims at this site. See sherds 5, 6, and 7 on plate 
151, a. 
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The color of the above-mentioned 12 sherds also serves to distin- 
guish them from the common type at this site. They are a light 
grayish tan, while the predominant color at the site is dark gray, 
brownish gray, and an orange to chocolate brown. The last two 
colors are particularly characteristic of the “hole”-tempered group. 
Smoke discoloration appears on almost half of the exterior surfaces 
of both groups and to a less degree on the interior surfaces. 

As is the case when working with rim sherds, many of which are 
quite small, the degree of accuracy of the interpretation of the shape 
depends to no small degree on the size of the sherd. In general, 
when the sherds were laid out and numbered, the largest sherds were 
the first in line. The last 12 sherds in Chart XXXIIT do not fol- 
low this rule. The shape, as far as it could be determined, was 
either straight or slightly flaring. The majority of the semiflaring 
rims on Chart XX XIII were in the first 50, and there were 10 per- 
cent more semifiaring rims among the sherds that did not have the 
shell leached out of the surfaces than was the case with those that 
had hole temper as one of the distinguishing characteristics. Only 
four of the sherds listed in Chart XX XIIT and only one in Chart 
XXXIV have the slightly thickened upper rim. This is mentioned 
because this is the nearest approach to the type of rim found on 
one of the jar shapes in the southern focus of the Fort Ancient 
Aspect. In the latter Aspect this general type of rim is practically 
always flaring or semiflaring, is often thickened just below the lip, 
and the lip is narrowed and rounded, or rounded. 

The lip on these jars at this site is very rarely narrowed and 
rounded, as only seven in the first group and two in the second group 
have this shape. Half of the sherds in the first group have flattened 
and rounded lips and most of the others are rounded. In the sec- 
ond group 68 percent are flattened and rounded and 30 percent are 
rounded. With the occurrence of the flattened and rounded lip 
there is also a widening of the lip and it usually is as wide or wider 
than the rim. The lip thickness of these two groups ranges from 
0.3 em to 1.5 em, with 81 percent of the sherds being between 0.5 cm 
and 0.9cem. The width of the rim varies from 0.4 cm to 1.9 cm, but 
87 percent are between 0.5 cm and 0.9 cm and over 75 percent be- 
tween 0.5 cm and 0.8 cm. A few of the lips may slant inward or 
outward, but the great majority of them are horizontal. 

The estimated lip diameters for sherds on Chart X XXIII are: 
No. 2, 18 inches; No. 3, 11.5 inches; No. 1, 12 inches; No. 10, 8 inches} 
No. 84, 9 inches; No. 85, 6.5 inches; No. 86, 4.5 inches; No. 88, 3.5 
inches; No. 90, 14.5 inches. The diameters for a few of the sherds 
on Chart XXXIV are: No. 3, 10 inches; No. 4, 5 inches; No. 14, 
8 inches. 
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HAnpDLES AND Lugs 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the pottery from this 
site is the large number of loop handles and sherds showing the 
place of attachment for loop handles. In the study collection there is 
a total of 193 pieces that were classed as loop handles. Of these 
82 are listed and described in Chart XXXV. There are 88 frag- 
ments of handles which were divided as to the shape of the cross 
section of the handle. Forty-eight of these were round and 40 were 
oval. ‘Lhirty of the fragments that were round in cross section were 
hole tempered and 18 were not hole tempered. Twenty-seven of the 
oval-shaped fragments were hole tempered and 13 were not hole 
tempered. Shoulder sections to which loop handles had been at- 
tached numbered 23 and of these 12 were hole tempered and 11 still 
retained the shell particles in the clay matrix. Approximately 70 
percent of the loop-handle fragments were hole tempered, which is 
a higher percentage than was found on the type of rim sherd to 
which the handles were undoubtedly attached. 

An accompanying characteristic to the prevalence of hole temper- 
ing is the softness of the loop handles. The 82 loop handles con- 
tained 47 (57 percent) that could be scratched by gypsum. By ex- 
amining Chart XX -XV it will be seen that the last 18 sherds, which 
in the main carry lug handles, have only three pieces with a hard- 
ness of 2 and that only two sherds are hole tempered. Most of this 
last group would be more typical at Site No. 11. The texture of the 
sherds is medium fine. 

When the rim shape was discernible it was predominantly straight, 
with 28 percent being semiflaring. The lips are usually flattened 
and rounded, but the lips of the last group of sherds have a stronger 
percentage of rounded and narrowed and rounded contours than the 
loop-handle sherds at this site. 

For the majority of the sherds the color range is from a dark choco- 
late brown to reddish brown and dark gray, while for the atypical 
sherds the common color is a lighter tannish gray. 

Many of the handles have become separated from the rim and 
hence the measurements of that section and of the lip could be taken 
only in a relatively small number of cases. The lower portion of 
the handle usually was joined to the shoulder area by riveting. The 
upper part was attached to the rim-lip area by molding. In a num- 
ber of observable cases instead of the handle itself being molded 
onto the body and forming the junction in that manner, it was 
very loosely attached to the place of junction and additional clay was 
used to make the bond. The first 33 handles were so formed that they 
projected above the level of the lip and were shaped into different 
knob-like forms. The first sherd in plate 45, a, shows the button top, 
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the second and eighth sherds show varieties of the raised portion 
being bifurcated, or two knobs separated by a central depression. 
Sherd No. 11 is a good example of the large broad knob present on 
a number of the sherds. None of the sherds in the study collection 
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Ficurge 79.—Rim-sherd sections, Charts Nos. 33-39. The slope of the rims in 
Charts 36 and 39 should be at about a 30° angle. 


have the series of indentations figured on Sherd No. 3, plate 45, a. 
The majority of the handles are flush with the lip at the upper 
juncture, as illustrated by Sherds Nos. 5, 7, and 10 of the same 
figure. 
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The measurements of the handles are the lateral, or from side to 
side, the front to back, and the length or height. Obviously those 
handles in which the first two measurements are identical or nearly 
so will present a nearly round cross section, while those on which 
the lateral measurement exceeds that of the second measurement will 
assume an oval appearance in cross section. Two of the sherds upon 
which I have been able to make detailed observations, and the third 
sherd on the bottom row of plate 46, 6, have a horizontal row of 
nodes about the rim. The sherds in the collection at hand are listed 
as Nos. 85 and 86 on Chart XXXV. The rim lugs listed on the 
same chart are measured as to their lateral or horizontal extent and 
as to their height. Sherd No. 97 is unusual for any site in the valley. 
Sherd No. 98 is the fragment of what was probably a large strap 
handle with sides converging from the lip toward the basal 
attachment. 

Satr Pans 


The examination of the salt pans was made particularly difficult 
by the erosive processes that removed the shell tempering material 
and in numerous cases obliterated the textile imprint on the sherd 
or made the impression so vague that an accurate statement as to 
the weave is impossible. There are 25 rim sherds upon which a 
detailed analysis was made. This group is largely hole tempered 
and is accordingly quite soft. The texture corresponds to that of 
the rest of the sherds from the site, although two fragments of this 
group have a medium texture. The rim shape is almost straight. 
Sixty percent of the lips are flattened and rounded, the remainder 
being rounded. Five of the lips slope inward and two slope out- 
ward; otherwise the lips are horizontal to the rim. Smoke blackening 
is most common on the outer surface. The lip thickness on the dif- 
ferent sherds varies from being approximately twice that of the rim 
to having the same dimension. The lip diameter of No. 7 is 11 
inches. 

One of the rim sherds has a smoothed outer surface with no textile 
impression. This is the type of salt pan common in the southern 
focus of the Fort Ancient Aspect, but is quite rare in the area under 
discussion. See sherd 10, plate 151, a2. The most common textile de- 
sign on the salt pan at this site, as at others in the Norris Basin, is the 
simple twine weave. Fourteen of the 25 rim sherds have this fabric 
impression. Two of the sherds have the twilled twine weave but the 
weit threads are placed close together and the warp is not discernible. 
One of the sherds has an impression of a twilled twine weave which 
leaves a zigzag design in the warp. Two of the sherds, of a simple 
twine type, have a wide cord impression 0.35 cm wide, affording a 
striking contrast to the usual thin strand. See sherds 11, 12, and 13, 
plate 151, a. 
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The rimless sherds probably present a more accurate picture of the 
percentages of the different types of fabrics used on the salt pans. 
Fourteen of the sherds were so eroded that the type of weave rep- 
resented was not decipherable. Nine body fragments were impressed 
with the twilled twine weave with close warp and weft. Thirty-two 
have the plain twine weave with open weft, and of these 11 were 
made with the large thread. Eleven of the sherds have the twilled 
twine weave which produces a zigzag or diamond-shape imprint. 


Bow.Ls 


This type of vessel is represented by only 10 specimens. The 
incurving rim and smoothed surface finish are the distinguishing 
characters of this shape. It is the hardest ware at the site, as all 
but one of the sherds had a hardness of 2-2.5. The lip is either 
rounded or flattened and rounded. Only three of the sherds were 
hole tempered. Sherd No. 10, Chart XX XVII, has a small ridge 
on the upper rim which is transversely notched. These perpendicu- 
lar notches are short and rather shallow and may have been made 
with the fingernail. The lip diameter for Sherd No. 1 is 8 inches. 
See sherd 14 on plate 151, a. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Three roughly circular pottery disks are included in the study 
collection. The exterior surface on one bears the marks of a cord- 
wrapped paddle, while the other two surfaces were smoothed. One 
sherd with a smooth outer surface and a curvature suggesting that 
it was part of a bowl has a light red paint on its outer surface. One 
sherd is wholly out of character with the rest of the pottery found 
at this site. It is a small sherd with rather long shoulder and a 
short rim set at a 45° angle to the shoulder. The lip and 
shoulder are 0.4 cm thick; the lip is rounded. The tempering 
material is coarse grit which looks like river sand. One of the 
pieces of grit is 0.6 cm long and 0.3 cm wide. The rim and upper 
shoulder are decorated with an unusual stamp paddle design. The 
squares are small, 0.8 cm on a side, but the impressions are quite 
deep. There are two steatite fragments 1 cm thick that were 
probably parts of steatite bowls, as the interior surfaces are quite 
smooth. 

Sire No. 17.—Jar Rims 


As is usual in the Norris Basin, the ordinary jar-shaped vessel far 
outnumbers any other type. Only 49 rim sherds were present, and 
they are described in Chart XX XVIII. An unusual feature of this 
group at Site No. 17 is the use of crushed limestone for tempering 
material in 35 percent of the sherds, with the remainder of the frag- 
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ments described having crushed shell for the aplastic. Those sherds 
which have limestone temper also have a surface which is sandy to 
the touch, and in the case of hole-tempered sherds those fragments 
with the sandy surface were grouped as probably having had lime- 
stone instead of shell for the binding material. Almost 50 percent 
of the sherds could be scratched with gypsum and 41 percent were 
scratched with the fingernail. Four out of five of the sherds with a 
hardness of 2.5 had limestone as the aplastic and the remainder had a 
hardness of 2.5. 

The texture of the jar rims is predominantly medium fine. Only 
one of them has a fine texture and seven are medium. The surface 
finish on all but two of the sherds is smoothed. As mentioned above, 
those sherds with limestone temper have a gritty feel and contain 
mica, while those with shell temper have a “soft” feel. Two of the 
sherds show on their surfaces the results of having been malleated 
with a stamped paddle. The impressions were blurred so that no 
measurements could be taken because of erosion of the limestone 
tempering material and perhaps because of surface smoothing after 
the paddle impression had been applied. Almost 70 percent of the 
rims are straight, while the remainder, with the exception of one rim, 
which is flaring, are semiflaring. Nearly 27 percent of the lips are 
flattened and rounded and the other lips are equally divided between 
a rounded shape and a narrow and rounded shape. On a good num- 
ber of the sherds, particularly those with limestone aplastic, the upper 
rim is slightly everted. On this same type of sherd the inner wall 
of the rim as it approached the lip is thinner, giving the sherd the 
impression of having a greater flare than it actually possesses, and 
allowing the formation of a narrowed and rounded lip. While this 
shape of lip is not limited to the semiflaring rim, 10 out of the 14 
rims of this type have narrowed and rounded lips. The lips range 
in thickness from 0.2 cm to 1.1 cm, with 78 percent between 0.4 cm 
and 0.7cm. The rims, although varying from 0.4 cm to 0.9 cm, have 
83 percent of their number between 0.5 cm and 0.8 cm. The estimated 
lip diameters are: Sherd No. 2, 9 inches; No. 4, 7 inches; No. 8, 11 
inches; No. 33, 9.5 inches; No. 16, 4.5 inches. About 60 percent of 
the sherds show the effects of smoke discoloration. The prevailing 
surface colors are grayish chocolate or reddish brown, and grayish tan. 
The first six sherds on plate 151, 0, illustrate this shape. 


Hanpies—Lves 


There are few handles or sherds showing places of attachment for 
handles in this group. Nine loop handles are present and of these 
five have a rounded cross section; the smallest having a diameter of 
1.4 cm and the largest of 2.3 cm. The other loop handles have an 
oval cross section, as can be seen by the measurements of the best 
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example which has a lateral width of 2.7 cm and a front-to-back 
measurement of 1.4 cm. Three of the loop handles have projections 
above the lip and on the other handles the lip section is not visible. 
Plate 108, a, has two loop handles pictured that are representative of 
the type in the Ceramic Repository. There are ten rim sections in 
the study collection that have the broken portions of loop handles, but 
no accurate idea as to the actual shape or size of the handle can be 
obtained. One rim and shoulder section has the lower part of,a strap 
handle which measured 5 cm still attached to the lower rim. The 
only lug-type handle found at this site occurs on a vessel with a 
slightly incurving rim. The vertical height of this lug at its juncture 
with the rim is 1.4 cm, the length is more than 6 cm, and its outward 
projection from the exterior surface is 1.8cm. ‘The sherd itself has a 
thickness of 0.8 cm. The lug is located a trifle over 1 cm below the 
lip. The two short perpendicular lugs set flush with the lip, that are 
figured in the second row of plate 103, a, also must be considered as 
atypical of the usual type of handle at this site. None of the handles, 
or the sherds having a place for handle attachment, have limestone 
temper or the slightly abrasive feel on the surface. 


Sat PAns 


Only 14 sherds were available for a detailed statement of the type 
of salt pan at this site. Although only a few of the sherds were 
hole tempered, the number with sufficiently clear impressions to deter- 
mine the type of textile applied to their surface was disappointingly 
small. All of those sherds listed on Chart XX XIX, upon which the 
type of weave could be determined, had been impressed with a fabric 
of plain twining. ‘The sherd in the upper left-hand corner of plate 
108, a, is a good illustration of the wide warp described for Sherd 
No. 12 on the chart. Sherd No. 14 is almost a duplicate in type te 
the sherd in the same figure which is just to the right of the smallest 
loop-handle rim sherd that is illustrated. There is only one example 
of twilled twining present, and that sherd is small and has no rim. 
The salt pans are quite soft, have a medium fine texture, and the lip 
shape is about equally rounded or flattened and rounded. In the 
majority of the cases the fabric impression is carried up to the lip 
and the lip is not conspicuously wider than the rim portion directly 
under it. 

MIscELLANEOUS 


There are seven sherds in the study collection, and the one to the 
right of the piece with the perpendicular lug handles in plate 1083, a, 
bearing the impression of a simple twine or plaited fabric with a 
wide warp which is obscured by the closely woven weft. On one of 
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a. Exterior surfaces of sherds from Charts 16and17. Sherds1, 2, and 3 are listed as 9, 37, and 43 on Chart 16. 
Sherds 3 to 7 are listed as 13, 4, 101, 54, and 72 on Chart 17. 


b. Interior view of same sherds as Plate 147, a. Beveled rims shown in top row. 
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a. Sherds from Site 11. The first sherd is No. 16 on Chart 12; the first sherd on the second row is No. 7 on 
Chart 18; the first loop handle is No. 2, the second is No. 10, and the next two fragments represent No. 1 
on Chart 18; the last fragment is No. 5 on Chart 19. 


Various pottery types from Site No. 10. The first three sherds are Nos. 4, 70, and 34 on Chart 20; the ~ 
fourth and fifth sherds are Nos. 9 and 1 on Chart 23; the sixth and seventh are Nos. 4 and 19 on Chart 22; 
the eighth and ninth are Nos. 12 and 1 on Chart 24. 
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a. Exterior view of sherds described on Charts 20 and 21. ‘The top row sherds are Nos. 7, 2, and 1 on Chart 
21; the bottom row are Nos. 2, 18, and 6 on Chart 20. 


6. Interior view of sherds shown and numbered in Plate 149, a. 
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a. Sherds from Site No.5. The first and second are Nos. 1 and 6 on Chart 30; the last four are Nos. 65, 9, 1, 
and 60 on Chart 31. 


b. Sherds from Site No. 19 described on Charts 25, 26, and 27; sherds 1, 3, and 6 are Nos. 18, 8, and 24 on 
ae 25; sherds 8, 9, and 10 are Nos. 30, 19, and 22 on Chart 26; the last three are Nos. 1, 13, and 14 on 
art 27. 
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a. Sherds from Site No.9. Sherds 1, 4, 5, 6,7, and 8 are Nos. 1, 84, 89, 90, 95, and 76 on Chart 33; sherds 2 
and 3 are Nos. 4 and 14 on Chart 34; sherd 12 is No. 13 on Chart 35, and sherd 14 is No. 1 on Chart 36. 
The others are not described on charts. 


6. Sherds from Site No.17. The first six sherds are Nos. 2, 4, 8, 17, 31, and 33 on Chart 38. The last sherd 
is No. 12 on Chart 39. 
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Examples of ‘““combed”’ surface finish and Type II at Site No. 12. 
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the sherds of which I made a positive impression this weave is clearly 
shown. The sherds in the Repository are shell tempered and appar- 
ently belong to vessels of a jar shape. The sherds in the above- 
mentioned ' photograph bearing the stamped-paddle design are 
matched by the two sherds described on Chart XX XVIII and six 
body sherds. On one of these body sherds the impressions are rec- 
tangular, being 0.4 cm by 0.8 cm, while on the others the impressions 
are those of rectangles 0.3 cm by 0.5 cm. The second sherd in the 
top row of plate 103, a, is evidently this latter type, while the third 
sherd has a square impression. One shell-tempered sherd of fine 
texture that appears to have belonged to a bowl-shaped vessel has its 
outer surface covered with a red paint. The three sherds with the 
line of closely spaced, shallow, rounded impressions can not be 
matched by any sherds in the study collection. They are quite obvi- 
ously atypical of the site. Also without representatives in the col- 
lection at hand are the four sherds in the lower right-hand corner 
that have groups of three-cord impressions on the exterior surface. 


CoRRELATION OF Porrery TRAITS 


In this concluding section I shall first present a summarized state- 
ment of the results of the detailed main body of the report, then the 
pottery determinants for the Norris Basin will be listed with my 
impression of the pottery relations of the various sites. Finally, I 
shall briefly indicate the possible position of the ceramic complex of 
this area to its nearest known relatives. I find it quite difficult to 
arrive at satisfactory conclusions in regard to this last problem be- 
cause of the lack of comparative material in sufficient amount and 
detail to render these statements any more valuable than specu- 
lations. 

For the general pottery summary I have used six sites to compare 
in some detail. These sites are Nos. 11, 10, 19, 5, 9, and 17. Sites 
Nos. 3 and 12 have already received their summary statement and 
will be considered again only when the determinants for the sites are 
listed. Sites Nos. 2 and 4 were pottery paupers and their ceramic 
relationships will be considered only in the statement indicating the 
degree of relationship between the various sites. 

Since the salt-pan type of vessel was present at all of the valley 
sites, a chart has been drawn to display graphically the amount of 
similarity existing. One of the outstanding features of the chart is 
that.it shows that Site No. 19 has a small number of this type of vessel 
present. Site No. 11 has the largest number of salt pans, both abso- 
lutely and relatively. At this site we find that hole temper was not 
present, that the ware was slightly harder than at any other site, and 
on the lips of some of the sherds were unusual punctate holes. This 
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last feature appeared at one other site. At Site No. 10 and Site No. 
19 hole tempering was either rare or absent; two of the types of 
weave were absent and, as at Site No. 11, none of the fabrics had 
been constructed from the large warp-and-weft threads. The last 
three sites on the chart were very similar. Hole tempering was rela- 
tively common, the ware was quite soft, and the large thread imprint 
was present. The fabric impression, the most interesting feature of 
these vessels, was common at all of these sites, which is in contrast 
to its absence on salt-pan sherds in the southern focus of the Fort 
Ancient Aspect. Plain twine, open weaving occurred at all of the 
sites and was the most common at all of them. Close plain twining 
occurred rarely at Sites Nos. 11 and 9 only. The open twilled 
twining, which gives a zigzag warp impression, was found on sherds 
from four of the sites and was absent at Sites Nos. 10 and 19. The 
twilled twining with a close weft was present at all of the sites 
except Site No. 17, but was not common at any of them. 


SaLtt Pans 
Traits Site No. 11 | Site No. 10 | Site No. 19 | Site No. 5 Site No. 9 | Site No. 17 
Temper: 
18 00) (Ca: oh RS ea) EN Oo SNE ath TRere 226 2 se ee Medium_.-.| Abundant__| Mediumto 
rare. 
Shells wa ee ee Abundant._} Abundant..| Present._-_-|_._._._-do______ Medium_-.-.} Abundant. 
Texture: 
Medium) fine: 222.225} GO ase ees 0.2.2.2) 5598 <0 CG ome oer (NA do» 222 Abundant__| Do. 
Medtamt2220 2-208 Medium =_| Rare: 2). |e eee Rarewee. Rare..2. 24 Rare. 
Hardness 
Dig RAO es V5 Be me, eS Rare oss e2 Abundant__| Present _..__.| Medium___| Abundant__| Abundant. 
aj Sa! eds Semen: A me Abundant-_-_}____- do: > | tee dG: 22-3 Abundant__| Medium--_- Do. 
yA te Pi cia es Rares 2525 Rare. ie [25 ee ee ee 
Surface finish: 
Fabricimpression...__.| Abundant__| Abundant__| Present____| Abundant_-_ ae Do. 
Smoothed..—- = ATO) se Rares 222 =|... eee Rare. a 
Fabric impression: 
Plain twine, open | Abundant._| Abundant__| Present...._.| Abundant_.| Abundant..| Do. 
weave. 
Plain twine, Close) Rare cee ee 8 ee Rare.22223 
weave. 
Twilled-twine zig- |____- Ome SS ee ee Rare... == Medium_.-_} Rare. 
zag. 
T willed twine close__|____- do: 2 > Rare... Present?_...|)-2-do.t sie do. 
ae applied up to | Medium._- Mounldint ari | ht Se dows Abundant.__| Abundant_.| Abundant. 
Fabric. applied be- |____- do-2Lit= Rares. 52] 4 er eg Rares2. 22. Rare... 222 
ae Merdtid ji 1iEy) eee ee SPOR REG be Sos Be Ay ee ee Ma | SY oe don Medium_._} Medium. 
prints. 
Fea Inecurving____-___- Abundant..| Abundant._} Present.._.| Abundant__| Abundant_.} Abundant. 
ps: 
Wider than 1.5__.-_-_|__--- dGLOE Bodiam...) UL) Ase ieee do. OA Medium...| Medium. 
Narrower than 1.5_.__|____- 6 Cop east (eet oe Ose hae es Medium_-__| Abundant__| Abundant. 
Histtened) oo es do: es dot 34s. Present _._.| Abundant__|____- d63!33.. Do. 
Rounded: 323. 2= Seal soe) dos 8s Abundant: |e 2 ae dos Medium.-_-_ Medium. 
Narrowed ‘an d@tie222:_ 280 Raressi ef tage fe Rare. li fain tee eee 
rounded. 


Punctateholesin lip. |/Miedium:!2|302. 4 Seba) 006 Pee ee eee eee 


A consideration of the chart giving a summarized statement of 
characteristics of the bowls at the various sites brings out some 
interesting points. If Site No. 19 was conspicuous in the preceding 
chart because of its lack of salt pans, the situation is now reversed 
because the bowl type of vessel at this site was quite common. Site 
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No. 17 did not have many bowl shapes. Hole tempering was rare 
at Sites Nos. 11, 10, and 5, was absent at 19, and quite common at 9. 
Partially because of this the bowls at Site No. 19 were the hardest 
of any of the sites. The only site at which the tempering was fine 
to any noticeable degree was at Site No. 5. In connection with the 
prevalence of cord-wrapped paddling at Site No. 11 we find that 
the bowls in an appreciable number of cases have traces of this type 
of surface finishing appearing as the result of imperfect smoothing. 
The same condition is true, but to a less degree, at Sites Nos. 10 and 
19. Decoration was most common at Sites Nos. 11 and 19, where 
the majority of bowls were found. The incising consisted of widely 
spaced, parallel, predominantly horizontal lines extending but a 
short distance below the lip. The notched or beaded rim strip and 
the horizontal rim lug occur at both sites on bowls. The latter trait 
is more common at Site No. 19. Some of the vessels of this shape 
at Site No. 11 have the rim or nodes or bosses about the rim as on 
one of the jar shapes. This feature is present to a noticeable degree 
at Site No. 10 and occurs rarely at Site No. 9. Site No. 19 is also 
distinguishable from the other sites grouped in this chart because 
of the large percentage of lips that are flattened and rounded. Sites 
Nos. 10 and 11 are similar in their relative high frequency of lips 
that are narrowed and rounded. This trait is rare at the other 
sites. 


BOWLS 
Traits Site No.11 | Site No. 10 | SiteNo.19 | SiteNo.5 | Site No.9 | ,pi'8, 
Temper 
Jeo Ey a ial er le arene 22 DRO Cs kup hd || Md ik ek oy ares = Medium...-} (1) 
Shell___._._-_.__..__| Abundant_.-; Abundant_._| Abundant___} Abundant___| Abundant___]__..___. 
Texture 
Ine. ale: A Rare___-..-- FUATO se toe OE Cy eee oa het CORSE oa eee os a ae ol che 
Medium fine_____-_- Abundant__._| Abundant_..| Abundant__|. Medium_-_-__-| Abundant___|__._____ 
Hardness: 
Py ee tere eee ee Medium__-.-} Medium _-.]---.-..._.-__- ADuNd antes.) save. see ee 
DO) iRn 2 aa a ee Abundant___| Abundant_.-| Abundant_._| Rare_____-_- Abundant |e oss 
Peete. €e bith Rares). SS tieer es ierek 3: Rare aes 2s oe ee er ee a a oe ee 
Surface finish: , 
BIMOOUMe eS eee eS OEE SERA RSE SAUL _ BOM Sod SRR AL See. eae ASP SEL AS OR ee 
SMIOMP NOMS ee cake eee ee Abundant-...| Abundant_._| Abundant___| Abundant___}__--___- 
SO SEROUS OG e eens | een ose Se ae a eee een en ooo ee SO fa eee So een 
Paddle andj Abundant-___| Rare.___._.- JEG Vy nie a LEON irl ated Pee See tay ae ee ee a Ee 
smoothed. 
Decoration: 
Ldoy i ae FRAT Que es eae oe le Oe CG KG EIS |S ts em A an Fr eae RR eS eT 
Notched rim strip__| Medium _-_-__]--....._-_---- Medi. 22 ae RAT One os emer. 
Horizontal rim lugs_| Rare___...__|-.-.----..--__]---.- GOS ee ae re ea RN ED GO ee eee 2 Be 
Rim nodes-_-..._-_--- VIG tT Ses MOGI TED eds ee ee GOSS ia 
Smallincised circles |_...........__|---.-------_-- Rare_.__- De ST es Ae ee Ne Rhs Oe Ee TORSIE |. OBE oe 
in horizontalrows. 
Rim: 
Tneurving=s 1. ___-2- Abundant...| Abundant-.-| Abundant-_._| Abundant_._| Abundant__-|__------ 
“ Straight-angled___-- DRS VSS AR Se 8 gla) NUTR aS [a es a Nel i PG As hase Ae an ag Pe (NR eS 
ip: 
Narrowed and | Medium_-__.| Medium_-_--_| Rare...__.__|_........_____ PGE GE esate 
rounded 
Rounded = st 22) _|222_2 dose 22. . Abundant..-|_.--- dGwse a=4 Medium_-_-_-| Abundant___|__-.___- 
Bees CH Uc (ae do__.-..-| Medium-__...} Abundant___]_-___ 6 (Rye w| baeMe 6 (a eee mes peed 
rounded. 


1 Bowls rare at this site. 
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Instead of preparing charts to show the characteristics of the fol- 
lowing three types of vessels and their presence or absence at the 
six sites, I shall rely on a short verbal description, since the types 
are only found at one or two sites. 


Pointed-rim jars—One of the common jar types at Site No. 11 is present but 
rare at Site No. 10. Sites Nos. 19, 5, and 9 each have one sherd and there are 
no recognizable fragments at Site No. 17. The tempering material is crushed 
shell and the shell particles were distintegrated in only a few of the sherds. 
The texture is medium fine and the hardness is 2, or 22.5. A few of the 
sherds were as hard as 2.5. While the upper portion of the rim, especially, 
and the rim generally, was smoothed, the body was finished with a cord- 
wrapped paddle. Many of the sherds show the effect of subsequent smooth- 
ing. In connection with and just below the raised portion of the rim, a number 
of different types of decoration appear. Most commonly the node was rounded, 
but occasionally was horizontal or perpendicular. One rim of this type almost 
certainly had a loop handle in place of the usual node. 

The rim most commonly has four raised points and the mouth is squared. 
A few of the sherds indicate that the rim had two raised points instead of the 
more common number. Most of the sherds had an upper rim strip that was 
noticeably thicker than the rim immediately below it. This band is not as 
pronounced nor does it extend down the rim as far as on some of the other 
jar shapes. The rim is either straight or slightly flaring and is usually short. 
The lip is either narrowed and rounded, or rounded. None of them were 
flattened and rounded. The vessels are short and of medium size. 

Wide-mouth jars with rim bosses—This well-defined type has practically 
the same distribution as the pointed-rim jars. Almost all of them are shell 
tempered, and the texture is medium fine with a few sherds being medium. 
The hardness is predominantly 2—2.5 with a few sherds being either softer or 
harder by a half point. Practically all of the outer rim surface is smoothed 
but the shoulder or upper body area and the body was malleated with the cord- 
wrapped paddle. Many of the sherds show some evidence of subsequent 
smoothing but the majority still bore distinct traces of the cord imprint. 

The determining feature of this type of jar is the row of bosses about the 
outer rim. These bosses or teats were located a short distance below the lip 
and were rarely coextensive with it. They are grouped closely together and 
the horizontal length of three of them varied on the different vessels, from 3 
to 5 em. On some of the sherds the individual bosses seem to have been 
attached to the rim as separate pieces of clay, while on other sherds the bosses 
were shaped from an added rim band. The rim is rather short, usually 
straight, and is only rarely slightly flaring. The lip is most commonly narrowed 
and rounded, or rounded, and is only rarely flattened and rounded. The upper 
body or shoulder is long and slopes gradually to the rim. 

Jar-shape A.—This well-defined jar shape was quite common at Site No. 11 
and fairly common at Site No. 10. It was absent at Sites Nos. 17 and 19, and 
there was one sherd present at Site No. 5. A few sherds at Site No. 9 were 
obviously atypical at that site in most of their characteristics. The tempering 
is shell and the texture medium fine, with a few sherds at Site No. 11 having 
a medium texture. The sherds from Site No. 10 are a trifle softer than those 
from Site No. 11. The great majority are either 2 or 2-2.5 in hardness. The 
rim on many of the sherds is smoothed, and in some cases the previous treat- 
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ment with a cord-wrapped paddle is still visible. The body surface of the 
majority of the specimens from Site No. 11 are cord marked with a minority 
showing subsequent smoothing. At Site No. 10, however, while there was a 
considerable proportion that showed the cord marks clearly, or partly oblit- 
erated, many of them were smoothed. 

This vessel has a long sloping shoulder area which merges rather gradually 
into a straight or slightly flaring rim. The upper portion of the inner rim 
has been angled outward so that it is almost horizontal and the lip almost 
perpendicular. This change in direction of the rim is well marked on the 
inner surface where there is a distinct edge between the perpendicular and 
horizontal surfaces. The outside wall of the rim has, however, been thickened 
and the change in direction is partially obscured by the gradualness of the 
change. It would have been difficult to have separated this jar from the more 
common type by an examination of the outer surfaces alone. An added 
outer rim strip or band from 1.5 to 2.5 ecm in height was common on vessels 
of this type. The lip was commonly narrowed and rounded, or rounded, and 
was only rarely flattened and rounded. 

Since the jar or pot shape is common at all six of the sites, I have 
prepared a chart to show the main characteristics at each of the sites 
of the jars present. The comparative rarity of hole-tempered ves- 
sels at Sites Nos. 11, 10, and 19 is again emphasized. There are a 
few obviously atypical grit-tempered sherds at Site No. 19, but at 
Site No. 17 a sizable minority of typical sherds have grit temper. 
The texture of all of the sites is overwhelmingly medium fine, with 
a few sherds having fine and medium texture. At Sites Nos. 11 and 
19 there were rare sherds with coarse texture. The jars at Site No. 
11 were a trifle harder than at the other sites, but almost all of the 
vessels are between 2 and 2.5 in hardness. At Site No. 11, and to a 
lesser degree at Site No. 10, the jars are clearly cord marked, while 
at the other sites this type of surface finish has been obliterated with 
the subsequent smoothing. This feature, then, has been uniform on 
all of the jar types at these six sites. The rims are commonly 
straight or slightly flaring and the flaring rim is rare. There is a 
distinct angle between the shoulder area and the rim on a significant 
number of the jars at Site No. 11 and to a lesser degree at Site No. 
10. At Site No. 5 it occurs rarely and is absent at the other sites. 
The flattened and rounded lip is very common at Sites Nos. 19, 5, 9, 
and 17, occurs less frequently at Site No. 10, and is not typical at 
Site No. 11. The narrowed and rounded lip frequently occurs at 
all of the sites, and the rounded lip is abundant at all of them. 
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JAB-SHAPE B 


Traits Site No. 11 Site No. 10 | Site No. 19 Site No. 5 Site No.9 |Site No. 17 
Temper: 
12 is) Cea oan ee Bares 23< 5 Medium.-.---|?Rare--_---_-- Abundant..| Abundant_._| Medium. 
Shell. sos 33% Abundant_._| Abundant.__| Abundant___|_....do______]-__-_ dota224 Do. 
CC 51 ae i (RPE Tene py | aa a Ree ROTO: = == tee Do 
Texture 
MiNG- safle Rare! ate. Ea): ea | eee dees 4: Rares. eos Rare. 23. 35- Rare. 
Medium fine___ Abundance cpandane = Abundant__- Reade” Abunda Abundant. 
Medium._____-- Rare__..---- Rare-2. 22. Rares £2) 20) 5 oe ees wu Rare__..---- Rare 
COStS6s ase eee 4 tei) Peay Nr Sit | a 5 (0 ee (eee Merman (NE ot 
Hardness: 
7 aR Dae 2 ee Medium__-__-}| Abundant__.| Abundant_..| Abundant-___| Abundant_..| Abundant 
DOO 28 nas Due 2 Abundant--.-.]__--- Oe Saou eRe ee | be toe Ose e 2 lpesee OL ssse5 fe) 
2.5. . Bac ReEe grote} Ne aYDi fee (his py Li ee Pe ee ee). eee ey Rarevs2 Rare 
Sie eae UN ag ee a a Be a a Ll a a ee Ny En doe» 45 
Surface finish: 
Cord-wrapped.| ‘A bundant-cc}. Rares. 222 -|ao Ao oe fo ee donee 
paddle. 
Cord-wrapped | Medium to| Medium-_.-_-.| Rare__------ Rare: <i: 2a) .aees dosss2-5 
paddie and Tare. 
smoothed. 
- Smoothed____--|_---- doe. Abundant__-| Abundant___}| Abundant-_..| Abundant__.| Abundant. 
ims: 
Straight. 2.2. -+ *Abundant---}_-__- (3 (0 eee EE GO2e0- 32 0. 33. |e (7 ee Do. 
Slightly flaring__|----- dof 522. Medium_-.-..| Medium-_---j_-__- do__-.-./: Medium_...}| Medium. 
Marines ee ee | Rare__-_---- arose = Sorat ees Tes ee Rares. 34 Faro. ose Rare. 
Angled___-___-- Medium to |__-_- Gos 352512 Eis eaeh coaak 288 do. 2.4.15 
rare. 
Added outer j-_--_-- (CU: ae fa Abbundant.2lee tate | Seda do. 22! Rare: 2-23 
rim strip. 
Narrowed and | Medium____| Medium___-} Medium-_--_- ues to} (i Medium. 
rounded. ? rare. 
Rounded--_-_-__- Abundant___| Abundant___| Abundant_-_- nied Abundant... Do. 
Flattened and | Medium to | Medium----}__--- dot 22 ee dostiise[isee dot... Do. 
rounded. rare. 
Flattened_.____- Rare. isiiletssi i ge Ot oh bol ae es eee 


A chart has been prepared to show the characteristics of the 
sherds bearing lugs at the different sites. They were not common 
at Sites Nos. 5,9, and 17. One would have difficulty separating the 
lugs from Sites Nos. 10 and 11, but those at Site No. 19 are fairly 
distinct from the ones at the former sites because of their propor- 
tionately greater length. Site No. 11 had a number of small round 
lugs and a semicircular lug, vaguely reminiscent of the Fort Ancient 
type. Most of the lugs are horizontal, from 2 to 6 cm in length, and 
are attached either to the lip or just below the lip. The other char- 
acteristics of the sherds to which lugs were attached are similar to 
those of the common jar shape. There were no handles of any kind 
on jar-shape A. 
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Rim SHERDS WITH Lues 


Site Site Site 


Traits Site No. 11 Site No. 10 Site No. 19 No 5 No. 9 No 17 
Temper: 
LEC Gs ee Rare: see) 23 Medium_.--___- Rare oe (1) (2) (3) 
SUG” S28 es Eee ee See ‘apniaaiit crise Abundant-__._ abundant DOS AL Pere 5. pee a2 eee! Re bea 
Texture 
ybeieye = ee Ss NGAP oe Seem ree 1 | Doe ee ee | |p oe cs Ss, MES ore eR, | ee meer) [el eri eat 
Mediuni fino..-_.---_...-- Abundant_____ pees ein Ann ante ces w ee ese eon ee 
ia nr ara es edium to | Rare......-.-- ES aR || PRESS SE) NE ae ae 
rare. 
ne: 
Lo i ee en (ea Gort SE ApEn ant = ee Oe ae a ee ce 
os Meise aN Fe Medium. 2 2222)... C5 Uy ee Os, eh Ae BAUS CRIA ENG eg eee he 
“hea ee ae Medium to} Rare___------_|__-__ ClO a a ee salle | Se 
rare. 
Surface finish: 
Cord-wrapped paddle-_-___- (arin arite 22 a ee 5 RIA Po TR pe Ce 
Cord-wrapped paddle and | Medium-_----- Medium_--_._- Rarettoriey sss Ss se 
smoothed. 
Stern GG Ce ee | Tne ee a Abundant-_--__- Abundant. deo: 22] ee Cee eae 
Lugs: 
Smal] round.--_-.....----- UAT Oeil ae | ee  R P Ee, ne NOHO 2 LS 2. 5 
Horizontal-t22se sb. -.< Amadnnt ee Abundant..-.. ADUNGSNG I Met eh cee oa 
BLG OINMONE. 25. 22565-)-.-2- (0 (yea, COGEME eee OS SRR ee See ie Ee See 
Attached to lip___-.....-_]..-.- dots) hsb et Qc | ORR A So ee 
Attached below lip_..._--|____- Gh ate EEE (6 (ca, Se I COE eee ee eg eee ee 
Semicircular__......---._- roves. |aeeseapetae Fein kh ee 3 coke ecacloete ee ce 
Rims: 
Sip {asl ok rs is Abundant__-_- Abundant.---_- Abundant.22 2.252 | ee es 
Hote Slightly flaring=..2.2.-.2.. Medium. --_-_-_- Rearesg.22220 22 Rare fee ee aoe ears eres eet 
DS: 
Narrowed and rounded---_}__.__ (ct eee Medium..-.-_--}_--.- Qs Ae SSS 2 Sa re 
GUN Geds oases et GO. 3 2 is} an Ca 5 Se ‘Abundant... ee eae 
Flattened and rounded---.|_-...do_--.__-__}__--- GOs weeec aes GO. 3 ce se ee get aes 


1 No lug handles at this site. 
3 Lug handles rare at this site. 

A glance at the chart describing those sherds possessing loop or 
strap handles will bring clearly to mind some of the easily identifi- 
able differences in the pottery complexes at the six sites. There are 
a few loop handles at Site No. 17 which in the recognizable cases 
projected above the lip. Loop handles are quite rare at Site No. 19. 
Three specimens occur at Site No. 10 and while fairly common at 
Site No. 11 are attached to the lip and almost never have a portion 
projecting above the lip. They are rarely decorated at this site and 
are usually round in cross section. At Site No. 9 the loop handle 
received an exuberant development. They are round or oval in 
cross section and while decoration on the body of the handle is not 
common, a distinctive projection above the lip received varied treat- 
ment. This projecting knob was sometimes button shaped, in other 
cases it was broadened and flattened, and in still others it was bifur- 
cated with two button-shaped horns. While a significant trait of 
these handles is the portion which projects above the lip, the majority 
of loop handles at Site No. 9 did not do so, but terminated at the 
lip. The handle complex at Site No. 5 is very similar to that at 
Site No. 9. 

An examination of the strap handles also helps to emphasize the 
differences between the sites. At Sites Nos. 5, 9, 17, and strangely 
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Site No. 10, handles of this type are practically nonexistent. At 
Sites Nos. 11 and 19, however, they are a very important part of the 
ceramic picture. The strap handles are placed on the common jar 
shape, which differs at the two sites, as has been explained before. 
Some of the handles were attached below the lip at Site No. 11, 
while all of the handles at Site No. 19 were attached to the lip. 


Loop AND STRAP HANDLES 


Traits Site No. 11 rca Site No.19 | Site No.5 | Site No.9 |Site No. 17 
Temper: 
Holeweetn ele Rares sane (1) Rare te Abundant_-_}| Abundant - - (3) 
Shell sesso. eet aed Abundant - _}_----__- Abundant.-| Medium-_--_-_|____- doze eee 
Texture: 
Medium fine____.___--_]____- Goss 8s.. eee aG=4e =: Abundant. .}|_-___do__.___- 
Medinm=:. 2-5. Raré.....224)) 2.0.28. te. oe eee eee 
Hianainess, 
TEN Ss SEES See eee Se Tae Medium to |.___---_]_-_..______-_.._]| Abundant_-.| Abundant- - 
rare. 
De DE RN Se a oie Abundant. )22l2-2 25 Abundant.-}| Medium to |____- d= 
3 rare. 
As Os Sie ee pee = Medium to |_-_----- Medium_---_] Rare____-_-- Rare.23.. 3" 
rare. 
Surface finish: 
Cord-wrapped paddle_| Medium_-_-_-_]_--__--- Rarer a5 2 oc uee ae Be. | 
Cord-wrapped paddle }_____ dO. cS ese ep Se Se ee a ee ee 
and smoothed. 
Smoothedzs222- 23. | Go eeiese e526 Abundante.4|2 2a Abundant - - 
Loop handles: 
Attached to lip___--_- Abundant ee ees eee oe eee Medium. _-_-_|_-__- Goines 
Project above lip_-_-_- Raven e- eileee oe xe CAT ASW Abundant. -|2--—-do===== 
ARCO UIT Ey eg ieee U5) ogo bate bey ah Rees erm A ten | NO OE A do... ae dos 22 Medium. 
()2)) RSI Ns Mes Se Miedim toe oe aan ge ie Se ee do... 240) 2 doe te) 
rare. 
Bifurcated at lip_____- GPT a aleatateg |p os gs hat a Rares. ae Rares. 2222 
Decorated: ese COTE Se SS Ae be || Sm dou Re ieee dot e228 
barge: broadvuknobae.3|:2s 3 ve A asl ee eel lee ee Medium ____| Common---_- 
BitaTreated aboverlips=)| i5-- 2S SOLE ie eee ae ee Rares 27ce) eae dougie 
pea knoObiKaboves | ict esse STN eee al pa es EP a eat a ec pe | dos 
ip. 
Strap handles: 
Attached to lip______-_ Aibund antes. |S22hees Abundant.- 3220". . 00. 38 | fae eee 
Attached below: lip= 2-|- Rares... 22 eee bee es eee oe le 
Decoratedss 2a: 22 STi. dL sa Se Rares foe. | Eel ee ee 
Converging sides = 25u | ae | ee 00:2 len se 
Straight{sidesa_ 22 Sere eeaer es Aree Sea es do. 25il ab ee | ee 
Rim: 
Siraicht- | ae IVC aI ae gPU | Ea) ae eS ae ea Abundant--_- 
Slightly flarings== 2s |p Oe Sag elf ea ele | Medium __-_- 
BPlaring sie Te ee Gone Ce Lt Be ae oe a ee ee 
Lip: 
Niairrio wed: amd: | tRare ye eeu Le) ee eer | a Rares. 2ee8 
rounded. 
Rounded): of se Pees Abundant22|2:_b._* oer ee ee eee. ee ee Medium_._-- 
1 £0) (IES oh ice 0 SACO Wienara We a C0 (a rl gore fs eye ne nee ee Nah ee TS SS een M es Mens 2: Abundant__- 
rounded. 


1 Only three loop and no strap handles present. 
2 Present but not common. 


At Site No. 19 some of the handles had sides which converged 
from the lip to the shoulder attachment and in that feature tended 
toward the common Fort Ancient type of strap handle. The sherds 
in the Ceramic Repository indicate that the average handle at Site 
No. 19 is larger than at Site No. 11. Furthermore, at the former 
site it is often associated with a frog effigy vessel—a type that is 
completely absent at the latter site. 
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MISscELLANEOUS TRAITS 


In this list are found pottery determinants that are rare at most, 
of the sites and that are characteristic of other cultural groups in 
the Southeast. Unfortunately most of these traits have not been 
accurately defined as to geographical distribution or cultural 
association. 


Grit tempered-grilled stamp surface finish: 

Sites Nos. 11, 19, 9, and 17. 

This type has been found to be present in the cave sites discussed in this 
report and is widespread over the Southeast. 

Shell tempered-diamond design stamped surface finish: 

Sites Nos. 11 and 10. 

Probably closely connected with the above group. It almost certainly has 
a more limited distribution. 

Brushed or combed surface finish-grit or limestone tempering: 

Sites Nos. 19 and 9, 

The occurrence of this variety of surface finish has been discussed in the 
section on the cave sites. 

Simple plaited or plain twine impression-grit tempered sherds: 

Sites Nos. 19 and 5. 

The section on the cave sites contains a discussion of this type of pot. 
Vessels with red paint on exterior: 

Sites Nos. 11, 10, 9, and 17. 

Unfortunately the presence of this type is so rare and the pieces so small 
that little can be done with this trait save to record its presence and to 
look perhaps to the west for its source. 

Incised rectilinear and curvilinear lines on bowls: 

Sites Nos. 11 and 19. 

This design motif is reminiscent of the Cazuela type bowl and the decora- 
tion on some bowls in the Tennessee-Cumberland wares. What appears 
to me to be a very similar type is illustrated by Moore’ as coming from 
the Georgia coast. 

Small punctate impressions and curvilinear lines on small open-mouth jars: 

Sites Nos. 11 and 19. 

The closest association of this decorative technique is probably with the 
Tennessee-Cumberland group. 

Punctate impressions on jars: 

Site No. 17. 

Probably connected with the trait just considered, its relationship is 
undoubtedly the same. 

Raised circles on shoulder area of short-rim jars: 

Site No. 11. 

A vessel of this type was found by Harrington” farther south along the 
Tennessee River and it also occurs in the Tennessee-Cumberland group. 

Outer rim flange on large open-mouth jars: 

Site No. 11. 

This is the second sherd in the third row of plate 77, a. The distribution 
of this characteristic is unknown to me. 


1Moore, 1897, pl. XIII. 
2 Harrington, 1922, pl. LIII. 


154676—38———21 
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Notched curvilinear bands of clay on outer rim of jars: 

Site No. 19. 

This trait is uncommon, to my knowledge. 

Human effigy faces: 

Site no. 11. 

The type of effigy shown on plate 81, a, is limited to Site 11. Another 
variety of human effigy appears on the last two sherds of the first row 
of plate 118, a, and this variety is limited to Site 19. 

Bird effigies on bowls: 

Sites Nos. 11 and 9. 

This feature is fairly widespread in the Southeast and the absence of the 
trait is almost more significant than its presence. It is much more com- 
mon at Site 11 than at Site 9, where it is rare. 

Frog effigy vessels: 

Site No. 19. 

This type of effigy is widespread throughout the Southeast but occurs only 
at this site in the Norris Basin. 

Pottery discs: 

Sites Nos. 11 and 9. 

The limited distribution of this artifact is also rather unusual. 
Steatite vessel fragments: 

Sites Nos. 5 and 9. 

Harrington found this type of vessel in the graves of his Round Grave 
people and none in his “Cherokee” deposits. 


The listing of the pottery determinants shows very clearly the re- 
semblances and differences among the sites. The lists for the salt pans 
and bowls can be considered as the pottery determinants for those 
types of vessels. In a final chart I have attempted to group together 
all of the traits present on the jar-shaped vessels. By comparing the 
determinants of the valley sites with those listed for the cave sites 
it will at once be seen that the two groups have very little in common 
except that in both pottery is used as a container. After having 
worked with this study for a period of six months I have the definite 
feeling that some of the valley sites are more closely related to one or 
two of the others than they are to the whole group. Even though 
the basic pottery characteristics are more or less similar it is not diffi- 


cult to divide the sites from a ceramic standpoint into three rather 
distinct groups. 
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PoTTERY DETERMINANTS FOR JAR-SHAPED VESSELS 


Traits Site No. 11 | Site No. 10 | Site No. 19 | Site No.5 | Site No.9 | Site No. 17 
Temper: 
38 a) (Sega a Rares 222: Medium..-.} Rare.__.-.-.- Abundant__| Abundant_.| Medium. 
SO] Se ae Abundant-__| Abundant._; Abundant__|_.--- Oia 2 eee eee do__._- Abundant. 
(Gh CR ae Raed Me ne Oe ge ae ee ae Rare 25. ss (eeeet aS. cle Bay hee Medium. 
Texture 
ingest tet 2. Rare______- Rare.2222 5.22224 dos322u| Rares. &.2 Rare 2222. Rare. 
Medium fine. _._--.- Abundant-. ‘aoiadane Abundant-__ ACE Abundant._| Abundant, 
Medium.-_-__....---- Medium to | Rare_---.-- Rare style pites eh eet Rare....--- Rare. 
rare 
Coarse__..-....---_-- Baro. te | pare e a  eeh e C0 (9 5 eee a (ee Se ae el |S Ng Sere. a 
Hardness: 
eye ee ee a Medium_-.-_| Abundant__} Abundant__| Abundant__| Abundant__| Abundant. 
77D) [FA ee eae Abundant-_|----- Qe ares GOs eos ee GOs 22 ae dos 23 Do. 
OAL Se Mediumiee 2020 eee Rare__.-._- Rare. -_.---- Rare. 223.2 Rare 
Surface finish: 
onde -wrapped pad- | Abundant..| Medium---}--.--..--..--|-------------|------------- 
Cord-wrapped pad- | Medium...| Abundant..| Rare._-__.-- Rare. _...-- Rare___...- 
dle and smoothed. 
Smoothed__..._----- 1 ONC (eet do_ 22. Abundant_._| Abundant__| Abundant__| Abundant. 
(SEES TY ] TL a ea TS RED a Ee Senet ae Miedium: 22 | 222 225 2 ee ees 
Liye APO TGS Ge ON RE ee eee aed ees ee med ee Ree eye eterna Skane Rare--_.-.-- Rare. 
Small round.-_-..--- UATE ese es | ee ee Se ne el a nee ee LN er ie Clee SI 
Horizontal_.._..._--- AbRudantS Abundant__| Abundant-._|--.--..------]--.-_----.--- 
Attached to lip._....}-.--- (oo) eet ees dovet bo. C00 ee Se aes ee 
Attached below lip..|----- Goss. 2822 COTE A GoL Ree ree he eee a 
Semicircular___..___. 1 GO si a SI ee AS PAREN | SIRS Es a (RN OE er SE | RRR as SRD Ae 
RGiTUOSSeS es he eee Rarer se (ligers ery keel da cree, ee Rarezeizs 
Below lip............ Aan Gan te eae eG ek le RE se a 
Joined to lip.-..-.... VR om BO MM fe SOR a AT a ee Be eis De eM cS Oa | eg es 
Added rim strip.-_.-_]---.- Le | ase a eNO pie toe dah aw ee oka Se eas 
Hered irony body | Abundant=4|2 204 2. Pics [eee aes eee ea Paes) ee ee 
Pointed rim vessels.___._}........-...- Breseivenl, Byeee etry Rare_-_..--- Rare... 12 
Round node) below | Abundant..|_.........-..]...-.2..-.---]_---22.52.---}-.-2.---2 2.68 
point. 
onizontalwnodebe- | Rare. 22522). ees ee eae ec ece cel eee ele 
low point. 
Perpendicular node |-_---- GLO ae Rea eeie te ete a AS a fee Selle Le a US 
below point. 
Loop handle__--.....]...-- GO PERE GSRN Zeck eM Sy ew a eed ha ies RL, Te 
Loop handles___.---..-.-|_--.---------- Rare. __.--- 7 Gas] ay Be eeu GA IP a a me Py OE OU ee a 
Attached to lip__..-- FY oy bE 0X0 (2 cy aN eM Ie ee ee ee Medium-_._} Abundant__ 
Project above lip. .__| Rare. - 2 ete sos oe cyl kel Abundant__|._.-_ dO! 22-2 
OUNG S22 ee oe Abu antec ie goo ke Ue ae a ee Coo espe | LE dorze Medium 
Oval’ Stiee Pel oe Mieditimitoa so". le ee ia ee Lees Goes ses aeo. dowra:s Do 
: rare. 
Handle body deco- | Rare.......].....--.....-]--------_---- Rare_._..-- Raress.cec 
rated. 
Bifurcated at lip___.-]_---__ Gosia s sepeer. et Falier 2s ras. | ae Contre peo? dole: 
Biturcated above wipe |=-.-_. 222) fhe ee ce dor= 222 Medium __-_ 
Wargo broad knob! =. | 2c Sia i ee ee ees Medium. 2|_ “dos. 22 
Eaton HOD MAD OV Ol moe 2 Mes cme ee LU ow os ee So eect ek lis ee doe ce 
ip. 
Strap handles: 
Attached to lip____-- Abundant._|_-..-_-.__-_- Abundant: |: 22). sense li ienr 7? ihe es 
emer ORDoIOW Nip Rare... see eo ee ee ae 
Decorated -_.........|_---- (6c ime AY Sil, Soa aera SCC co] Ue ea eta Fa RU TREN || Se ete a 
Converging sides. _._j.......---..-}...-__-_----- ern Qa saab a a eel wR Sie pa 
Straight sides._.....-. Abundant.. |... 2 AbUNGanton |e wena ws [ewnee Orne S 
Rim shape: 
Round mouth. -_--..]_....do__.-- Abundant-__|-_---- do. 222: Abundant__} Abundant__| Abundant. 
SILC ESMMREYONTT LS ees OVA EVE ee) eel ef ee ho Seek ewe [See eee ee ee 
mouth. 
Nour nots, square | Medium: ..}_..-.-.-....-|---..----_.-.]-22----22. 2 |e 22+. 
mouth. 
Added rim strip. -_-__. Abundant._| Abundant_|.-_._-.._--_- Rare_..---- Raresas = 
Angle between rim | Mediumto | Rare__.-.._}]_........--.-]___-_ (6 Vo arene MRA) Me BSE 
and shoulder. rare. 
Siraight_—=__-....._: Abundant..| Abundant__| Abundant_|.Abundant__| Abundant__ Do. 
Slightly flaring__._..|____- (6 (cya Medium-._| Medium. _-_]|_-___ do__.-- Medium.__.| Medium. 
Mlaring: 2.2 ....-4... Medium fo} Rares. oof es ee ee See 
rare. 
Lip shape: 
N pepe and | Medium.._| Medium-_._| Medium _-__} Rare____-_- Rarests 2s Do. 
rounded. 
Rounded ---__.-.---- Abundant__| Abundant__} Abundant__}| Abundant__}| Abundant_- Do. 
Flattened and| Rare.-.----- Rare? as ee GOie eae a (6 (o\e ea | See doses Do. 


rounded. 
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I would say that Sites Nos. 11 and 10 would fall into one group 
in spite of the fact that Site No. 11 is much richer ceramically than 
is Site No. 10. The similarity is quite marked. Site No. 19, I feel, 
is distinct enough from this first group and from the third group to 
be considered as an unique site. Sites Nos. 5, 9, and 17 can be classed 
together, and on the basis of the small amount of material available 
Sites Nos. 2 and 4 also belong to this third division. I believe that 
the charts and the determinants listed show the same relationships. 
They are an attempt to express objectively, and make available for 
comparative research, the ceramic picture at these sites from the 
Norris Basin. 

The listing of the detailed characteristics of the various types of 
vessels shows the relationships of which I have spoken in the fore- 
going paragraph. To simplify the site-by-site comparison, I have 
prepared a percentage relationship of the principal types of vessels at 
each of the components. This analysis brings out the main points of 
similarities and differences. At the cave sites we find that while 
sherds with a net impression comprise 18.8 percent of the total at 
Site No. 12, they are absent at Site No. 3. On the other hand, Site 
No. 8 has the grilled stamp design on 35.5 percent of the sherds found 
there, but this design is grouped under the miscellaneous heading at 
Site No. 12. : 

One of the major distinctions between Sites Nos. 11, 10, and 19, 
and Sites Nos. 5, 9, and 17, is that the first group has a preponder- 
ance of lug handles, while the second group has a majority of loop 
handles. While the salt pan was not absent at Site No. 19 it was 
so rare that it does not figure in this general presentation of the 
major types, nor were bowls completely absent at Site No. 17. Jars 
with pointed rims, and those with rim bosses only figure promi- 
nently at Site No. 11. Jar-type A is conspicuous at Sites Nos. 11 and 
10. This final tabulation is of value only in a general way. From 
it one could not hope to accurately compare the ceramic complexes. 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE CERAMIC TYPES AT THE Cave SiTEs 


SITE NO. 3 
Number | Percent of 
of sherds total 
Type I.—Surface tooled with cord-wrapped paddle_________- 21 13. 5 
ype i :-—Gnilled stamp designveensost |. ase J Be 55 35. 5 
Type lil.—Textile-impression-.2 =< 22o 3a te ee 40 26. 0 


misectinneotia: «ob 266s oe el Se ee 39 25. 0 
155 100. 0 
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SITE NO. 12 
Type I.—Surface tooled with cord-wrapped paddle________-- 28 18. 8 
Type II.—Net impression (?) on surface__...-------------- 28 18. 8 
iene fii. — Textile impression.-...+2-2....2-.-----+-.-- 40 26. 9 


Pireeemaneous! = 2. Rips) ee eg he Les ah GY a 53 soo 
149 100. 0 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP OF THE MAJorR TYPES OF VESSELS AT THE VALLEY SITES 


| 
Site No. 11 | Site No. 10 | Site No. 19 | Site No. 5 | Site No.9 | Site No. 17 


— ee eee oOo 


Major types of vessels | ©, | © oe Bice WSS Syanilne Sei sata | 
Beeson $2 | 83 | SE) 85 | 22) 88 | SE) 82/32) BS | SE] BS 
AS| 33/83/38 |88) 388/88) 38| 58) ss| es] ss 
Bae | pele se | ele boos. ks 
Z Ay a ow Z Ay Zi Ay Z py vA Ay 
Paltgpemise = 2222222 tS 80 | 17.8 50) IGG ee 15 | 10.5 250" 7.4 14} 22.2 
BES URW Seer VZplle ota 9 9 OF 2301 9]; 6.4 NO ise cbs Oiatersace es tees Pee 
Jars with pointed rims___- 0 Ay fi Migs a Pl fees ee Male ae | Ee i pl soa (GUE ae a eye el |r he || Sear Dope le abl Hh SE 
Jars with rim bosseS_-_-__. 32 1 i (Pah (A ee ly | cy So | | QR Se NC rate | ee 2 = Gi (eae eee | eae 
JAR-LYPO AL. 222 uo. 89 | 19.7 Ue lice bon eres |r 4 2.8 2 LO cl he tig te pian 
Vat-typebn- ee 129 | 28.6 74 | 48.3 34 | 29.3 76 | 54.0 198 | 59.1 49 77.8 
Sariece B with strap 
mandies) 2. oe TOR Sobre eS ee 116 ol lg 02 Re AM cease 2 1 Py ae eee [ees 2 
J ar type B with loop han- 
Sree Levers ee pli 7A) aie oe, 2 eae pmaeal | Meant 1 9 37 | 26.3 5 el fig? Lie eel ber Fe 
J arty B with lug hhan- 
cone ee ee 52°) 11.5 PAS Vn Kesh | 2 ares eeu | ena ees | pe 12 S320) (ne sces eee 
OLR oe 452 {100.0 153 100.0 116 |100.0 141 |100.0 335 |100.0 63 | 100.0 


‘ 


As was stated at the beginning of this concluding section, it is rather 
difficult to compare the pottery on which this report was based with 
the data available in many of the earlier reports. Certainly the closest 
resemblances with which the writer is familiar can be found in the 
pottery remains from the upper Tennessee River that have been called 
“Cherokee.” There are, however, quite a number of differences, 
namely, the decoration of the jar shapes, the much more common effigy 
vessels, and the addition of new pottery types such as the water bottle, 
which prompt me to forbear making any generalization until that 
material can be examined in detail. Excavation by Tennessee Valley 
Authority workers in northern Alabama along the Tennessee River 
has brought to light at a number of sites pottery which almost certainly 
can be related to the valley sites in the Norris Basin. The writer feels 
that the rather loosely defined Tennessee-Cumberland “culture” is the 
next logical area to examine if one is to seek for ceramic cousins. 
Quite a distance away, both geographically and from the pottery 
standpoint, are those sites in western Kentucky, excavated by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, which resemble the Tennessee-Cumberland area. 
The Fort Ancient Aspect is about equally removed along another line. 
My hesitancy about attempting to place the Norris Basin in the South- 
eastern cultural picture is due to my unfortunate lack of familiarity 
with that area. At present I cannot see that these sites have much in 
common with such well-known sites as Nacoochee, Etowah, or 
Moundville. Time and further study will remedy this defect. 


GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CHARTS 


Pree yee Paddled. Cry sire! Cryolite. 

Prd Siac Paddled and smoothed. State tse Stamped. 

CYB 220 oe Cord-wrapped paddle. Sm. or S___ Smoothed. 

SBE Smoke-blackened interior.| N & R_-_-- Narrowed and rounded. 
oie ae ae oe Smoke-blackened exterior. |/F & R.---- Flattened and rounded. 
fae Ota eo Fine. Si Pee 3s Slightly flaring. 

MES Sears Medium fine. ES i ah ge Flaring. 

Cosas hab Coarse. Ang 2-ie=e Angled. 

IMC 2a sha Medium coarse. Lath ee Se Lateral. 

Ton TE... Dextile, EI to Bo 2 Front to back. 

ee ee Textile and smoothed. Sirhicrer ta Shoulder. 

P| 1) gaa, ie Striated. O. R. S____ Outer rim strip. 

SG ae Straight. Gre ee Grit temper. 

[DAY eee Limestone. Be Ue 2 a Hole temper. 
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Line: 


1. Six sherds—temper looks like slate. 
2. Narrow flattened lip—paddling to lip. 
3. Lip rounded—some cord markings on the lip. 
4. Rounded and slightly flattened lip. 
8. Brownish gray. 
11. Sun tan—grayish tan. 
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CHAgrtT III.—Srire No. 3, Type III—Textms MarKep 
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Line 5. Rounded lip, gravel temper—stiff wide warp. 
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CHart IV.—SItTE No. 83—MISCELLANEOUS—STRIATED—S MOOTHED 


[Museum catalog No. 6430] 


Grit Hardness Surface finish Texture 


L | O j225/25| 3 13.5] 4 ISTRISM a MF|Mj| MCI C |SBIISBE 
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. Lip flattened, widened exteriorly; surface probably grilled. 
. Lip bears griddle marks 0.5 by 0.8; exterior smoothed, grilled; very straight flat rim. 
. Lip slightly everted and roughly flat—surface fine horizontal striations. 


Lip N. & R.; rim slightly flared near lip; surface slightly crackled. 


. Lip very narrow, slightly flared near lip; grilled and smoothed. 

. Lip rounded. 

. Lip rounded, probably same as 6. 

. Brushed striations. 

. Brushed striations. 

. Striated and smoothed—Zygospira sp.? Ordovician—small specimen. 


C. W. P. striations—basal portion. 


. Basal portion. 

. Probably grilled and then smoothed. 
. Same as 6 and 7. 

. Fossil. 

. Probably had grilled stamp. 


Fossil. 


. Many fossils. 

. Probably twine. 

. Had been grilled. 

. Probably had been grilled—fossil. 
. Probably had been grilled. 
. Probably had been grilled. 

. Probably had been grilled. 

. Had been grilled, 0.5 by 0.8. 
. Probably had been grilled. 
. Probably had been grilled. 
. Probably had been grilled. 
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CHART V.—SiTE No. 3 
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CHART VI.—Sr1te No. 12, Type I—TooLep WiTH CORD-WRAPPED PADDLE 
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Line: 
3. Slightly cord marked on interior surface. 
10. Cord marks partly obliterated. 

15. Some cord marks on interior surface. 

28. Same as 24. 
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CuHakrt VII.—SiTeE No. 12, Typr Il 
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1. Lip to 4 centimeters below lip. 
3. Lip is more rounded. 
20. Net impression quite indistinct. 
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CHART VIII.—SrtTe No. 12, Tyrer III 
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16. Narrowed lip—quartz temper. 

17. Some crystalline temper. 

19. Larger cord imprint. 

33. Granite temper. 

37. Larger cord imprint—granite temper. 
38. Larger cord imprint—granite temper. 
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CHart IX.—Srite No. 12—MIsceELLANEOUS—STAMPED, STRIATED, SMOOTHED PIECES 
[Catalog No. 6431] 
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Line: 12. More indistinct parallel, closely spaced narrow 
1. SI. Fl. rim 2.5 high at 45° angle—Lip Fl. and striations. 
Rd. stamp. smoothed. 13. More indistinct parallel, closely spaced narrow 
- 2. Stamp marks are indistinct. striations. 
3. Stamp marks rhomboidal, .9 cm by .7 cm. 14. A wider, deep striation. 
4, Flattened, outward slanting lip, straight rim. 15. Probably had been striated. 
5. N. and R. lip—very slight flare to rim. 16. Same as 12 and 13. 
6. Lip is R—slightly everted, sl. fl. “ rim. 17. Striated like 14, but not so pronounced. 
- 7. Fi. lip—sl. fl. rim. 18. Bottom piece; exterior has hole tempering. 
8. R. lip. Short—sl. fl. rim. 19. Small foot, mastoid shape. 
9. Probably cord-wrapped paddle i impressions. 25. Probably Type III. 
10. Probably cord-wrapped paddle impressions— 27. Surface eroded; looks like sun-dried mud. 
dragged.. 28. Probably Type III. 5 a lI 


ul. ae indistinct parallel, closely spaced nar- 29. Probably Type : 
row striations. 
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CHART X.—SITE No. 12 


Hardness Surface Finish Texture Color 
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Note.—Type Ii—douwble impression of fabric. 


‘CHART XI.—Site No. 11—Satt Pan Rims A—FAsBRIC uP To Lip 
[Catalog Nos. 6414-6429] 
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1 Estimated. 


3 The lip has a continuous central depression between the inner and outer edges. 
8 Sherds Nos. 39 and 40 have holes on the lip—No. 39, 1 row; No. 40, 2 rows. 
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CuHart XII—Srre No. 11—Satt Pan RiMs—Fasric DEFINITELY BELow Lip 

[Catalog Nos. 6414-6429] 

Shape Type of Size of Size of cross 

Hardness | Texture | ofjip | Color | weave weave section 
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. Rim flange 2.4 em wide. 

. Lip is narrowed; rim flange, 2.1 em. 
. Rim flange, 2.2 em. 

- Lip narrowed. | 

. A, twilled twining; B, plain twine close weft, wide warp. 
. Same as 16A; twilled twining. 

. Same as 16A; plain twining. 

. Lip narrowed; same as 16A. 

. Lip narrowed. 

. A lug handle. 

. Same 2 fabrics as on 16. 

. Lip narrowed. 

. Lip narrowed. 

. Rim flange 2.3 em wide. 

. Twilled twining. 

. Single row of holes in lip. 

Single row of holes in lip. 

. Rim flange 2.3 em. 

40. Same as 16A. 
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CHART XIII.—SrtE No. 11—PoIntTep RimM—STRAIGHT TO SLIGHT FLARE 
[Catalog Nos. 6414-6429] 


Surface | Shape of Color Thickness 
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2. Rough surface texture. 12. Hole tempered. 
3. Knob—May have been handle. 13. Hole tempered. 
5. Hole tempered. 14. Outer rim strip. 
10. Knob—Almost surely a handle. 16. Hole tempered—Outer rim strip. 
11. Hole tempered. 17. Outer rim strip. 
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4. Unusually smooth surface—small lug. 
6. Hole tempered—bifurcated rim lug. 
7. Hole tempered. 
9. Small rim node or lug—larger cord imprints. 
10. Small rim—lip lug. 
11. Angled shoulder—2.2 cm below lip. 
12. Upper rim everted. 
15. Upper rim has parallel gashes—0.3 cm wide, 1.5 cm long. 
16. Smooth. Upper rim flange—notched deep. 
17. Lip projects exteriorly—perpendicularly notched. 
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8: 
8. Flattened area forms a lip. 

47. Surface like Fox Farm salt pans. 
48. Hole tempered. 

74. High rim. 
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CHART XVIII.—Sritre No. 11—Loop anp Strap HANpLES—RIM 
[Catalog Nos. 6414-6429] 
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8. Two deep grooves in upper surface 6 cm wide. 
9. Two round impressions in handle. 
24. Hole tempered. 
31. Beautiful rivet hole in side wall. 


. Lip rolled outward. 
. Flares sharply in upper quarter of rim. 
. Probably a lug below lip. 
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Line: 
6. Short-angled rim on a wide-mouth jar. 
12. Hole temper. 
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CHART XXITI.—Sit# No. 10—Bow 3s 
[Catalog Nos. 6540-6545] 
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ine: 
3. Hole temper. 

4. Lip flattened and extended exteriorly. 

6. May not be a bow] rim. 

7. Smali rim—Lip rounded, node-thickness to inner surface 1.5 em. 
8. Smal] rim—Lip extended, node-thickness to inner surface 1.1 cm. 
9. Almost beaker shape. 


CHART XXIV.—SitTE No. 10—Satt Pans 
[Catalog Nos. 6540-6545] 
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Line: 
land 2. Close weave. 14. Surface roughly smootned. 
5 and 6. Hole temper. 15. Upper rim ridge—surface roughened. 
7. Lip slopes inward—surface partially smooth. 16. Atypical sherd. 
9. Lip slopes outward. 17 and 18. Lip slopes outward—hole temper. 


12 and 13. Centrally depressed in center of lip 23. Red paint on interior (?). 
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CHART XXV.—SITE No. 19—JaRz RIMS 
{Catalog Nos. 6550-6553] 
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Line: 
1, Had straphandle attached to lip. 
2. Had strap handle attached to lip 5.5 cm. 
3. Had lug handle attached to lip. 
4. Hole temper—large vessel, rim 7 cm high. 
6. Grit temper—some mica; smoothed pebble. 
15. Small rim lip lug 2.5 cm. long—rim raised. 
24. Short-bodied vessel. 
28. Small vessel. 
29. Small vessel. 
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CHART XXVII.—SITE No. 19—Bow 1s 


[Catalog Nos. 6550-6553} 
Hardness | 2¢%-| Surface | sghapeoflip | Thickness | Color 
Cata- ture finish 
log See ES 1) ae ae Si | ee ee Oe ee ee 


re | er ff ff | | | | = 
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Line: 


6. Lip slopes in. 

7. Lip slopes in. 

8. Surface not as smooth as common. 

9. Surface not as smooth as common—lip slopes in. 
10. Rim lug 3.8 em long, 1.1 em high, 2 em wide, 5 em below lip. 
11. Rim lug 2 cm long, 1 em high, 1.2 cm wide, 7 cm below lip. 
12. Fragment of rim lug. 
13. Rim ridge 8 cm high, 6 cm below lip, 1.4 cm to interior surface. 
14. Rim lip lug 1.6 em high, 2.3 em wide. 
15. Rim lug 3 cm long, 9 em high, 1.3 em wide and 5 em below lip. 
16. Rim lip lug 2.1 cm long, 9 cm high, 1.6 em wide. 
17. Notched rim lip ridge. 
18. Notched upper rim ridge; distance between 5 notches 2.1 cm. 
19. Notched upper rim ridge; distance between 5 notches 1.6 cm. 
20. Notched upper rim ridge; distance between 5 notches 3.5 cm. 
21. Notched upper rim ridge; distance between 5 notches 2.9 cm. 
22. Notched upper rim ridge. 
23. Notched upper rim ridge. 
24, Notched rim lip ridge; distance between 5 notches 4 cm. 
25. Notched rim lip ridge; distance between 5 notches 5.1 cm. 
26. Horizontal row of incised circles, 1.5 ecm diameter; 1.2 cm apart, 1.7 cm below lip. 
27. Small rim ridge just below lip. 
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CHART XXVIII.—Si1TE No. 19—HANDLES 
{Catalog Nos. 6550-6553] 
| 
Hardness |Texture}) Handle dimensions 
Cata- 
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no ron . 
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Line: 
1. Contracting sides. 9. Straight sides. 
2. Straight sides, outer edges ridged. 10. Straight sides. 
4. Contracting sides. 11. Straight sides. 
5. Contracting sides. 12. Straight sides. 
6. Straight sides. 13. Straight sides. 
7. Straight sides. 14. Loop handle, holetemper; small knob abovelip. 
8. Lower surface tooled with cord-wrapped paddle. 


CHART XXIX.—SITE No. 5—Satt Pans—Fasric ExtTeNps To Lie 
[Catalog Nos. 6546-6549] 
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Line: 

4. Hole tempered. 12. Hole tempering—heavily eroded. 


5. Hole tempered. 
6. Outer surface eroded. 
11. Weit encloses 2 warp threads alternately. 


14. Heavily eroded—hole tempering. 
15. Zigzag twilled twining. 
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CHART XXX.—SiTE No. 5—Bow ts 
Hardness | Texture | Shape oflip Rurlate Thickness Color 
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Line 3: Hole tempered. 
CHART XXXI.—SITE No. 5—Jar Rims 
[Catalog Nos. 6546-6549] 
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CHarT XX XI.—SITE No. 5—Jar Rims—Continued 
[Catalog Nos. 6546-6549] 
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9. Added upper rim strip. 
14. Hole tempering—interior surface. 
21. Probably had loop handle. 
22. Hole temper—interior. 
32. Lip rolled outward slightly. 
50. Cord-wrapped paddle to lip. 
§2. Probably had loop handle. 
57. Added outer rim strip. 
66. Added outer rim strip. 
71. Added outer rim strip. 
72. Added outer rim strip. 
73. Added outer rim strip. 
74. Added outer rim strip. 
76. Site 11—jar shape A; upper rim hole tempered. 
77. Upper rim angled horizontally outward. 
78. Upper rim angled horizontally outward. 
79. Upper rim angled horizontally outward. 
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CHART XXXII.—SiTE No. 5—Loor HANDLES 


[Catalog Nos. 6546-6549] 


Handle dimen- 
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Line: 
1. Projects above lip—bifurcated. 
2. Projects above lip—single large broad knob. 
3. Projects above lip—pointed knob. 
4. Projects above lip—single large broad knob. 
5. Projects above lip. 
6. Projects above lip—large broad knob—slightly depressed on top. 
7. Projects above lip. 
8. Projects above lip. 
9. Projects above lip. 
10. Base of handle riveted into shoulder wall. 
12. Base of handle riveted. 
13. Base of handle riveted. 
15. Attached to lip. 
18. Projects above lip. 
24. Attached to lip. 
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5. Hole temper. 

6. Hole temper. 

8. Hole temper. 

9. Small rim, lip node. 

10. Small upper rim ridge, transversely notched. 
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HG, Temper | Texture Bons Os Color Weave | Size of weave | Thickness 
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Line; 
3. Heavy warp threads—weit set wide apart. 
7. Heavy warp threads. 
12. Heavy warp of two strands is 0.4 cm wide. 
13. Lip narrowed—angled shoulder, rim incurving. 
14. Warp threads 0.1 cm wide. 


TREE RING DATING FOR SOUTHEASTERN 
MOUNDS 


By Frorence M. Hawtry 


Assistant Professor in Anthropology, University of New Mezico, and 
Consulting Dendrochronologist, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1934-85 


Since 1927, when Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, of the University of 
Arizona, first published dates on prehistoric southwestern pueblos, 
archaeologists working in that area have been able to assign definite 
periods and years to their sites and to their chronologies. His 
material consisted principally of pine beams and of other wood 
specimens found in the ancient ruins of northern and central Ari- 
zona, of southern Utah and Colorado, and of northeastern New 
Mexico. Subsequently W. S. Stallings, working for the Laboratory 
of Anthropology at Santa Fe, worked out a master chart for the 
difficult Rio Grande area, and sites of that region took their definite 
places in historical sequence. Where wood was lacking or was of 
some variety unsuitable for dating by tree-ring analysis, cross finds 
of pottery between dated and undated ruins provided approximate 
dates for the latter. Charcoal debris from house fires dated pottery 
sequences taken from the strata of refuse mounds. Southwestern 
chronologies were on a sound basis. 

With dating by tree-ring analysis a proven success in southwestern 
archaeology, the archaeologists of the Middle West and of the South- 
east began to wonder whether wood from the Mound Builder ruins 
might not be used for dating the numerous proponents of that cul- 
ture. In the spring of 1934 Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, director of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago, proposed 
that an investigation be made of the possibility of application of 
dendrochronology to the Mound Builder area. 

With this investigation as the object, 6 weeks of field work was 
proposed for the summer. Dr. Carl Guthe, of the University of 
Michigan, chairman of the committee on State Archaeological Sur- 
veys, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research 
Council, sent out a bulletin which announced the project to archaeol- 
ogists and asked for aid in location of modern timber tracts and in 
preservation of wood specimens excavated from any mounds on 
which they might be working. 

In answer to this proposal many workers offered their cooperation. 
Maj. William S. Webb, Head of the Department of Anthropology 
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and Archaeology of the University of Kentucky and in charge of 
the archaeological excavations carried on for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the Norris Basin, wrote to suggest that the work be 
initiated in the area to be covered by the Norris Lake, as all the 
standing timber was being cut. This would permit the collection of 
as Many specimens as might be desired from a number of different 
species of trees. Moreover, settlements in this district were known 
to have been earlier than in most other regions of the South and the 
Middle West, and the log cabins of the pioneers still stood, for the 
most part, inhabited. These cabins which stood below the level of 
the future lake were to be razed, and we were welcome to sections 
from the logs. As this program of land clearing offered an unusual 
opportunity for opening our program, we accepted the invitation 
and left for La Follette, Tenn. Ten days were spent in La Follette 
in the collection and examination of specimens. Instructions were 
given in preservation of the partially decayed wood being taken 
from the post holes and from the steps of ancient mound structures 
and grave coverings. Arrangements were made for the collection of 
several hundred specimens of modern woods, the work to be done 
by a field man in collaboration with Mr. Holley and his crews, who 
sent in reports of large trees being felled. Our remaining 4 weeks 
were spent collecting and studying oaks in an area in which the 
University of Chicago was interested in dating the mounds they 
excavated. Part-time work was carried on for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority during the rest of the year, and the summer of 1935 was 
spent with the Authority in Knoxviile. 

The immediate result of the initial work on eastern Tennessee 
trees has been a partial answer to several problems. Our principal 
question regarding tree-ring work in the Mound Builder area was in 
regard to the humidity of the area. In the arid Southwest, pines, 
pifion, and Douglas fir carry records sensitive to variations in annual 
precipitations. The curve of their growth records gives a high corre- 
lation with precipitation records for the same area. Within an area 
the records of all normal specimens of a species cross date, or agree 
with each other in their pattern of successive large and small rings. 
While the actual width of 1 year’s growth will vary from tree to 
tree, dependent upon the drainage and soil conditions, the relative 
ring widths in the pattern of one tree have been found to agree with 
those of the patterns of other trees through the same period. The 
patterns of ring growth have been tested at various heights upon a 
tree and at various radii on the cross section of a tree. All tests 
indicate uniformity of relative annual ring width in the growth 
patterns of normal uninjured trees. 

Trees growing too near water to be dependent upon seasonal 
precipitation do not show sensitive records, however; with a con- 
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stant water supply, their growth rate is influenced by the more con- 
stant factors of soil and age; hence their records are of no use to the 
dendrochronologist. The average precipitation for the South and 
Middle West, so much above the averages for the Southwest, was 
long the source of a fear that the ring record of trees from those 
areas might show so little variation from year to year that no char- 
acteristic pattern could be obtained from them. Without such a 
characteristic pattern extending far enough into the past to overlap 
the pattern of the mound specimens, dating would have been 
impossible. 

Our first problem was to discover that the variations in annual 
precipitation were sufficient to produce appreciable growth changes 
and hence sensitive ring records in this area. Our second was to 
learn which species of trees carried the records best for our purpose, 
neither too complacent nor so sensitive as to be erratic. Our third 
problem was to find whether these trees would cross date and hence 
give a master chart for the area; and our fourth was to locate trees 
of the requisite species with records extending far enough into the 
past to pick up the records of wood from the mounds. 

The first, second, and fourth problems solved themselves together. 
While a number of different species of trees—pine, oak, juniper, 
hickory, gum, elm, maple, and cucumber—showed records of some 
sensitivity, the best records were found to be carried by those trees 
which likewise carried the longest records: the oaks and the junipers. 
The white oak (Quercus alba), the eastern red cedar (Juniperus 
wirginiana) ,and the southern white cedar (Chamaeocyparis thyoides) 
carry records sensitive to annual precipitation changes and yet grow 
slowly enough to provide long ring sequences. Moreover, oak and 
red cedar are the two species of wood most commonly found as char- 
coal or as partially decayed posts in the mounds. As the oaks were 
the least prevalent of the three it was decided to concentrate for the 
present upon the study of the junipers. 

Junipers have never been used to any extent for southwestern 
dating, as their habitat of poor soil and relatively low altitude, about 
4,000 feet, makes their records tend toward being erratic and full of 
double or false rings. As the yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), grow- 
ing in higher altitudes and providing records much better for tree 
ring analysis, was largely used for beams of the ancient pueblos, pine 
has been taken as the foundation of the tree-ring studies for the 
Southwest pueblo area. Its close relatives, the pifions and the 
Douglas fir, are also used. 

In the southeastern part of the United States the junipers grow 
at lower altitudes and in a climate sufficiently humid to provide ring 
records which are sensitive but much less erratic than those of west- 
ern specimens. Nevertheless, the southern cedars are still more diffi- 
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cult than are the western yellow pines. Thus our third problem, 
that of cross dating, requires application of new techniques. 

Dating by tree-ring analysis depends primarily upon the simi- 
larity of climate and of weather effects in trees over a considerable 
area, so that the cross identity of the specimens can be established 
in every ring. As this cross dating must be developed to a certainty 
beyond question before dates may be published for southeastern 
mounds, the publication of these dates is necessarily delayed during 
a few years of study. Dr. Douglass, working in the Southwest, pub- 
lished his first date 25 years after the beginning of his study. In 
undertaking the middle western and southeastern work it was esti- 
mated that from 3 to 5 years of work would be required before dates 
could be produced. Of that period, 2 years of part-time study have 
been covered. Approximately 500 specimens of various woods have 
been collected from modern trees and from the mounds of eastern 
Tennessee. Of these, five modern red cedar specimens carry records 
old enough to extend a master chart back to 1321 A. D. Onto this 
record the sequences of the best mound specimens are to be matched. 
Mound specimens come from Sites Nos. 19, 1, and 5, of which Site 
No. 19 is best represented. 

The techniques to be employed in progressing toward the much 
desired result, dating the mounds, will consist of measuring ring 
areas along definite lengths of the ring in the circuit, measuring 
ring widths, mathematical analysis of their curves, and analysis of 
their cycles by means of the Douglass cyclograph, and comparisons 
of all double rings and injury rings, such as may be attributable 
to late spring frosts. The degree of cross dating of modern trees 
must be expressed as a comparison for the degree of cross dating of 
modern and of mound specimens, and hence as a measure of the 
certainty of dates obtained from the latter. Dates on southeastern 
mounds are not yet ready for publication, but their publication may 
be expected within 2 or 8 years of further study. 

In connection with the analysis of tree rings for dating, another 
aspect of tree-ring records has been studied. Since the modern 
cedar growth of eastern Tennessee trees has been shown to have a 
correlation with water year precipitation records of 69.5 per- 
cent+3.64, with a standard error of 5.40, and a correlation with 
water year run-off of 58.7 percent+1.68, with a standard error of 
2.49, it is evident that the variations in annual precipitation of the 
past may be computed with a fair degree of accuracy from the tree 
growth of the past. The completed analysis of southeastern juniper 
rings may thus be expected to produce not only the dates of Mound 
Builder structures, but also material on past weather fluctuations of 
importance in archaeological, meteorological, and ecological studies. 


CONCLUSIONS 
By Wuuia4m S. Wess 


In attempting to generalize on the relations which may have 
existed among the 23 sites investigated in the survey of the Norris 
Basin, it appears that on a basis of similar outstanding characters, 
these sites naturally fall into four or five major divisions, which may 
be enumerated as follows: 


ven SSENDELG) LEDC TI TICS 1G ee in ise, Oi Ste aceon SE oe aiden Nee 2 
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Stonrt Mounps 


Of the stone mounds, Site No. 1 and Site No. 18, little can be 
said by way of certain conclusion from data procured in this survey. 
Both sites had been previously excavated and very largely destroyed. 
These mounds, evidently burial mounds built of stone, were of the 
usual small type, easily recognized by anyone, and were just such 
as to attract the attention and excite the curiosity of the uninitiated. 
Their small size made complete destruction easy. They usually 
occur on the top of ridges or elevated terraces and are usually asso- 
ciated with no other evidence of occupancy. They are known to 
occur in southern Indiana, southern Ohio, central and eastern Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and east Tennessee. Many other stone mounds, 
occurring outside of Norris Basin, but in the general vicinity, seemed 
to have all been destroyed by pothunters in a manner similar to 
Sites Nos. 1 and 18. So general has been the destruction that it 
may be doubted if enough of these stone mounds can be found un- 
disturbed to yield their story if properly investigated. 


CavE SITES 


In this group may be placed six sites, namely, Sites Nos. 3, 12, 

18, 14, 20, and 23. Of this group of sites, No. 20 was clearly not 

a habitation site, but a natural cleft or rock fissure which had been 

used as a place of deposit for the dead. As has been pointed out, 

its chief interest consisted in the skeletal remains found scattered 
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on the cave floor. The physical characteristics of this material seem 
to indicate that this site is unique among those of the area con- 
sidered, and probably represents the hasty burial of a small and 
perhaps transient group in the Norris Basin. Since no other skeletal 
material of similar kind has been found in this survey under like 
conditions, it seems reasonable to conclude that the people repre- 
sented by the skeletons from this site exerted very little influence 
on the archaeology of this region. 

While evidence of occupation was very slight in Sites Nos. 14 
and 23, it was much more important in Sites Nos. 3,12, and 13. Cer- 
tainly it may be concluded that a rather primitive people once occu- 
pied the caves of this region. The occupancy does not necessarily 
indicate great numbers, and may at any one site have been an inter- 
mittent one. Perhaps not all caves in the region were occupied at 
the same time, but at one time or another most of them were used 
as Shelters for some period. These people buried their dead on the 
cave floors, under and in midden debris deposited by their occupancy. 
Bodies were usually fully flexed, without artifacts. Bone and shell 
were extensively used to make simple artifacts. Burial of partially 
cremated remains of a few persons seemed customary, the cremation 
having taken place elsewhere. 

As has been pointed out, these sites seem quite similar to sites in 
eastern Kentucky, which have been attributed to some members of 
the Algonquian family. At least the occupancy of caves of this 
region by a people of quite primitive type seems demonstrated. It 
is assumed that this occupancy antedated that of the village-building 
people, since the cave dwellers had rather crude artifacts charac- 
teristic of their cultural level, and later evidences of development are 
not found in the caves. In order to evaluate the extent of the rela- 
tion of these Tennessee sites to similar Kentucky sites, an analysis 
is presented of the relation of Site No. 3 to Sites Nos. 12 and 13 of 
Norris Basin, and a comparison of the cultural traits of Site No. 3 
with three Kentucky cave sites, designated as W (Wilson*), D (De- 
hart ?), and S (Stamper °). 

It is also to be observed that the cultural traits at all of these cave 
sites is noticeably similar to one of the later components of the 
Stallings Island * complex, as shown in the tabulation which follows. 


1 Funkhouser and Webb, 1929, p. 58. 
2 Funkhouser and Webb, 1930, p. 288. 
8 Funkhouser and Webb, 1930, p. 266. 
* Claflin, 1934. 
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List oF CULTURAL TRAITS SHOWN By OCCUPANTS OF CAVES IN NorgIs BASIN AND 
IN RocK SHELTERS OF EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Norris Basin Eastern Ken- 
sites tucky sites Stall- 
List of traits PARE SY SRNR, SNAG BAGS DRS [Pa 8 


Occupancy of caves as shown by midden-__-___...-.------- x Xx x Xx x > ed eee 
Burials in floors of dwelling place_..-......--.-...-------- » CG aera x x x x x 
Predominance of flexed burials__..........-.-..---------- eee ee x x x x x 
Burials usually devoid of artifacts...........-.._-.---.--- > yi eee > x x x x 
Occasional bundle burial of bones_.-._-...-....---.--_.__ Ko | ae ee a x > ee x 
Occasional burial of cremated remains.........._-_-.-___- a | eee ss ee ee Sl | etl ata 2 
Cremated remains accompanied by artifacts_..._...-____- SC | BOSE IF pe FOS Sey Bee See ee 
Pottery not used as mortuary offerings..__._._..___.._____ > ph |e x x x x x 
Flat bar two-holed gorgets__.......-.-..--.._._...-_-_--- x x x x x x x 
Sherds of steatite vessels___....--..--------.-----.---._-- PS eae as cil | peeve ali | Noid Be 
Wide range of stemmed projectile points..___......_____- oles ee ea x x >< x 
Sherds of sandstone vessels__.......---------_--__-_____._]------|------ SGiheseeae >< SIN eens eee 
PORNO - 40 8 TET US ee Se ee oe OL os Oe eS Se 2es¥os x Xf Ee x PGR Ne ts 
MONTATSIMIA SCONES) 22 oe os eek eee pvt | Me eves aad ae x Sa 
MAIMeStoneposs a= esses kee Pe Dees eee ee eee ee Ee as x x xX x 
Absence of all evidence of smoking custom__-____________- x x x x x Xx x 
Considerable use of bone for awls__.__-....-_--_--__-_____- PRE | Rept & x x x x 
Wanrved bone handles_-.:_..3.- 222.222.0200 wee De Ne ats ie ned S| [ata arog he x x x 
Spoons cut from tortoise carapace_.._.....-.----_-___-_-_ ORE | Te | ee ee x DR ae aS 
Femora of bear cut off and hollowed___-_._...__________-- Dr [eee ing > <ag| | aes | ees 
Little use of worked shell______--___-_--.------- ee PRP ts 2 Fe. x x x x Xx 
Eaiteiyieravel tempered... 2 x x x Xx X x x 
Pottery rims plain and straight____...._._.--___...._____ > ee ee >< xX x x Xx 
Pottery grass paddle marked__..___-.___-_____-__-_.--__- Dey tea x x x Mien ene 
Pottery small cylindrical paddle cord wrapped___---____- x x SAP ile da re il SARE Eisele. 
Pottery without handles or lugs__...__..___-.-_.--______- x x ~ x x x x 
Stamped ware, rectangular mesh_______...______________- x OK Se. ia See > eee Xx 
Textile impressed (close-woven ribbed)__.________..-.___- x x Sip lala: Ne (eee Aig a ae < 
BOUSewienOUriees= 2.2 8 bk ee x Si eR (IE Ne aed ) oa eg Xx 
Pottery comb or brush scratched...........-.--_.-___---- x MS >< x > <i (Rees x 
Prot eEUING DATES cere cee ey Ne dale x x 
Sherds often drilled below rim_..._.____....-.------_____- DG REe ee x x DS (eeeoeneen x 

PREUMINLEOIES Ogee a ae a ee 27 12 21 19 24 24 23 


Site No. 3 has 27 traits, or 84 percent. 

Site No. 12 has 12 traits, or 37 percent. 

Site No. 13 has 21 traits, or 66 percent. 

Number of traits present at all three sites, 8, or 25 percent. 

Number of traits present at two sites only, 13, or 41 percent. 

Number of traits present at one site only, 10, or 31 percent. 

Sites Nos. 3 and 12 have a total of 29 traits—10 in common, or 34 percent. 
Sites Nos. 3 and 13 have a total of 30 traits—18 in common, or 60 percent. 
Sites Nos. 12 and 13 have a total of 24 traits—9 in common, or 37 percent. 


COMPARISON OF SITE No. 3 WitH THREE KENTUCKY SITES 


Of a total of 32 traits: 


Site No. 3 has 27 traits, or 84 percent. 

Wilson Site has 19 traits, or 60 percent. 

DeHart Site has 24 traits, or 75 percent. 

Stamper Site has 24 traits, or 75 percent. 

Traits present at all four sites, 15, or 46 percent. 

Traits present at Site No. 3 and two others, 6, or 18 percent. 

Traits present at Site No. 3 and one other, 4, or 12 percent. 

Traits present at Site No. 3 and none other, 3, or 9 percent. 

Traits present at other sites and not at Site No. 3, 5, or 15 percent. 

Site No. 3 and Wilson have a total of 28 traits—18 in common, or 64 percent. 
Site No. 3 and DeHart have a total of 30 traits-~21 in common, or 70 percent. 
Site No. 3 and Stamper have a total of 32 traits—19 in common, or 59 percent. 
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It would appear from this analysis that while Sites Nos. 3, 12, and 
13 show definite relationship (34-60 percent), Site No. 3 is even 
more closely related to the three Kentucky sites, as shown by per- 
centage of traits in common: 64, 70, and 59 percent. 

The Stallings Island site has 23 of the 32 listed traits, or 72 per- 
cent. Site No. 3 and Stallings Island have a total of 30 traits— 
20 in common, or 67 percent. That is, Stallings Island seems as 
closely related to Site No. 3 as the Kentucky Rock Shelters. 


Burtat Mounps or Eartu 


Under this head may be included Sites Nos. 16, 21, and 22. Site 
No. 16 is characterized by fully flexed skeletons buried generally 
without artifacts. Sites Nos. 21 and 22 are characterized by bundle 
burial of bones. Deposited bones were not in anatomical order and 
skeletons were usually incomplete. Burials were generally devoid of 
artifacts. There was no evidence on these sites of any structures or 
other indication of a village and generally very little evidence which 
would give a clue to the identity of the builders of these burial 
mounds. Permission could not be obtained for unlimited explora- 
tion on these sites, so evidence was limited to the meagre finds in 
the mounds. 


Earta Mounps AND VILLAGE SITES 


Some 11 sites, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, and 19, may be 
grouped and classed as earth mounds and village sites. All of these 
except Site No. 7 are notable for showing rectangular post-mold 
patterns of dwellings and town houses. While Site No. 7 does not 
show any structure pattern, yet on other evidence it seems related 
to this group. 

Under the designation “rectangular structure” many of the char- 
acteristic features of these sites have been separately discussed. 
There is presented in the following chart a tabulation and study of 
the cultural traits found on 10 of these sites showing rectangular 
post-mold patterns. In this table are shown 75 cultural traits which 
appear for this group to be the most distinctive feature of these 
sites. On the basis of this tabulation and study of traits it appears 
that these sites fall definitely into two groups. Sites Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 9, and 17 have been designated as showing “small-log” construction 
in building and Sites Nos. 10, 11, and 19 have been designated as 
showing “large-log” construction. Site No. 5 has both types of 
structures but is predominantly a “small-log” type of site. The dis- 
tinction between these two types of construction has been discussed 
in the section of “rectangular structures.” It definitely appears that 
the separation of sites on this basis into two groups is not an idle 
one. There is here apparent a definite line of cleavage in the cul- 
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tural traits. While some traits are common to all of these sites, yet 
other traits are found to occur only on sites in one group. To illus- 
trate in part: while both groups had earth-covered town houses, and. 
showed multiple occupancy of sites and all structures were rectangu- 
lar, yet one finds burned town-house structures, clay seats, square 
altars, and cane impressions on town-house floors only in “small-log” 
town houses and only in the sites showing “large-log” construction 
does one find horizontal large log molds on town-house floors; burials 
in sitting posture in pits in the floor of town houses; bone hairpins; 
and strap handles on pottery vessels. This offhand illustration of 
the association of traits, taken at random from the tabulation, would 
seem to indicate that separation of these sites into two groups on a 
basis of type of construction of buildings leads to the correct separa- 
tion and grouping of these sites as manifested by the presence or 
absence of other traits. This fact is clearly brought out by the fol- 
lowing analysis of the cultural traits. In fact, if no obvious basis 
for separation, such as “large-log” and “small-log” construction, had 
been observable, still the analysis of the remaining cultural traits 
would have indicated the same, and it is believed the correct, division 
of sites in the two groups. 


TABULATION OF CULTURAL TRAITS ON ALL Sites SHOWING Post-MoLp PATTERNS 


Sites 


ms cs | | ee | | | | 
—= 


GENERAL TRAITS 


Earth mounds on bank of large stream_._.._-_.------------ DR Ki PIP IESG ee STS SCIEN 
Willare surrounding mound -.=----..-ss22--+=-2-2---ssss-4- lass | OX sesa|See PE SG aa PES CIPS 
Willareremains under moung--.-==.-==-2--222-<-<.-~ss=-|+-<-|-=-- Kies eee DSF ANE SGI 
Storace wins Que in-hard pan: . .-.-2.---<-.2.522s2-- 2-5-6 Massel > CSL Sa eee Be >< aed) tee 
ire-ckacked stones in ash bed_.--=....2+...-2--2.--=--=--=- Dal OX a Slee ses Xie S| See >< pe. 
Small areas floored with river pebbles____._.___-----_---__- SK Boel 7 SR esa as] la $4 dat Bo 
Whidden deposited under mound .... -.=-=-.---=---==+.-+-~+~-|=<-- Kisses} Ril aodat SSP KS re ee SS 
STRUCTURE TRAITS 
Rectangular post-mold patterns__--.-----.-.--------------- Ke KI OKI RIP OX EK Se 
Dwelling-house patterns, not earth covered__-...__---------- P< (esr ey epee een (Re >A SIT S.< Eas 
Dwelling-house patterns under mound.-________-----------|---- > a en <| ec (ee DR (2 ee SRP SC 
Barth-covered town houses_-_.....--...-..--.--------------- || PS OS eX OG Pe XI 
Successive superposition of town houses_-_.-.---_----------- S| (SS I< SEE (| BE | <| [a S| 
Structure floors constructed of clay____.._--.----_---------- Ol SS ON OS I I OI EX 
Orientation of structures in cardinal directions_-_.__.....-.]_._- ><) ae | eee > 6 | ee MEST ee 28 a 
Dwellings constructed of small] logs..-............---------- oleae ee =| aa | pase | Ree >< |e 
Town house constructed of small logs......-..--.---_-_---- SS AIM Gls DSS Gly Gee >< one 
Base of wall posts set in trenches___..._---.---------------- Alysia sciezacte 2S! O62 S83) 2e Xie 
Corners of structure closed by small stakes_____...___------ DRE EG = DRS RIS Dealt DR ese eee Re 
Corners of structure not clos2d by small stakes._...__..__--|__-_|---- Saher ee 2E ee SK] SCHIST SC 
Dagrmim corner Of Structure-=-..---2=-.-..2--.=-=25--.---=--|__.- > <1 eS teal jie <i (Beara |e Gites: 
Horizontal log molds on inside of trench........-..--__------ Kez a] Sess Sie | eee bs 8) ek Sk ea 
Horizontal log molds on outside of trench_.........-.------- oe nea | ap < |S eee | PS Ce 2 a eS | 
Burned town house structures, primary floor.__._..---_---- [aaa [PSN eceal eases |secsl=ceate cs. 
Cane and grass used as thatch..___...__---...----..---_-_-- DAL GDS Sie eS|le“ > St 1 7.< Hees a PGS <P <i [a 
Mats of woven cane and bark used on roof.._..__..-------- >< ets | es Dall esescses| A (feel ee || aes 
Slabs of bark used on roof of structure__.............------- SER SS eee ao ee ><) ea es Ol [Re 
_ Cane impressions on town-house floor._......-..-----------|---_|----|---- oS << eR ees aa es 
Dwellings constructed of large logs........_......-.--------|--__|---- PoC eee teed ao | Rais Dd heme >- 4 a 
town house constructed of large logs................l2225S3|s.-2|2-22|--2 }e seus 2 [ess BX |e ot x 
Horizontal large log molds on town-house floor. -_...._...-_|_-__|---_|---_|---_]----|_--- Sj] jees| aed x 


Vertical cleavage plane over post molds----._.__--.---_---- Ge Ee Rae eee amen p< | ae | Goes BA: ie a 
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TABULATION OF CULTURAL TRAITS ON ALL SITES SHOWING Post-Mortp PAaTreERNS— 
Continued 


Sites 


STRUCTURE FURNITURE 


Rectangular clay seats 273.29. ee es _  e ees a Pree (ei em Sal (ie Sill i> <BR ee 
Rectangular elevated clay ‘‘altars’”._._....____-_____------- pal PAS a SKHEL SA ee a > ail fake 2 
Altarsvhavine four circulam basinse =). 22. ee eae > Seal ees (Eat ee | PR | M eS es ee 
Altars having one central basiniv 222k eS SL a ee |) Sele Xe Sees ees Ke 
Altars showing intentional destruction_._-__._._.....-..--._]----|-_--]_--- |e ee Se aets 
Fire on level fioor of structures) 2s eee DP SRE OR EL = PR, a eee < eee 
Raisedicircular fire basins. as ce ee ed ee ee x, [eet pe See Gh > il Ee 
Biretin‘eircularpitain floon 220k: 22s ee ee eee ee eee Sa 8 Pete ee GI | SSE SAS 
Fire basins outside of structures_____.....____..---_-------- > aaa Ni >) ee, a ene (es Se (Co > <a |e 
BURIAL TRAITS 
Burials'in'deep pits 222 225. Cee ee ae Ces Se Eee Fe Ee Eee eee ee MOE e Se 
Burials in flooriofistructures* 2 S228 ke ee < eele x 
Burials inisitthing posture. #8 ea ee ee ee ees eee ee Sale e eee eee x Sree 
Burials withvartifaetss es | Glee x 
‘Burials with dogs. 522 5~ eee ess ee ee RE a eee os: SR 
FB URTAIS AO ae a a at ne hk lL ee | le | xt Ses x 
Graveicontaining ‘strips of Darks-2 2222. fe ees ee ee ee eee Mise Sees < 
Pottery notiused-asiburialiofientngse2 = 520 a oe ee | ee ee ee el a>, Gam (PAS -< << 
Pipes not used ‘as!burial offerings! 25. ete. sae > | Ee ee EC a eee x | See 
ARTIFACT TRAITS 
Mareeidiscatdalsts...- 3 at ae a Re os ds eee X je---| X lees |) Ke Se ee eee 
Steatite irazmentss 8! ily elas 2 ees Sea SO SS X ee] & EL ee ee eS eee eee 
Perforated shell hoes scattered in mound__________-.._--_-- Kl XX lee ee eee pa ae 
Snail’shells:seattered inmound= = ee eee XK Joccal KK LESS a ee 
River. pebble hammerstoness2 2 se ee ee Kessel ce oe ee D4 >. <n ens >> < 
Simalleamestonmevdises! -- so aeke sete oe Sa eel ee ees Dai tie. Gil Pa (aS pain > <a >) |B 
Daiscsimadettromisherds 322). Sey ee Be oer ire Ee ey ee ED S| ee <leaxelen 4 
Bone hairpms- 2. so 22555 Aes ce es hae eT ee eee | Lee x <i eee 
Pipesystone-or clay sseste a eee Molbess | eS ee ee x|xX barat 
Serrated arrow: points. .22) 222 2522 es ee | ee xX Xe eee 
Shellie@an plugs eae Sa. ak See Na Se | || |: Gees ee 
Perforated animal teeth 222232 ee os eee ee |e eee xX (eee 
CERAMIC TRAITS 
Relative abundance of plain sherds_._.____-_____-_---------_]__-- x1 xXx EX ae 
Cord-wrapped, paddle-impressed__-_______-_---__----------- > ae (>a (tem [>a >a <P IE Se 
Textile-impressed, plain twining...) 2.522 eee ul eo tees xX | XK ee 
Textile-impressed, twilled twining.___._.....-__-_--__-____ Kol Mellel Keb Ke Kei Oe eee 
Piainsuriace:ssaltspans” 2} eae ee ae ee eed ee XX | ae De i | ee | >< 
Pointed-rimipots with round lng 2s: 22225 Be ee ee eee eee x [24 Xl Gale 5 
Jars with:rim (bosses (flutings).-32. 2.220832 ee Lee ee > eee <0 Pres He “< 
Exclusive use of loop handles__-........-.--.--.-...-------- Kl XK he XM 1 el ea ae ee ee Xoiteossl 
Strapubandles: sb 2 ey Ue ee ee eee ee | ce | ees ee | DG > a Ee few ~< 
Blongatedirim lugs 232. otek le eo Le Bel, lee el eee Xi) healy Seales 
Loop handles raised above rim___. 0-6 SY LEK eee pat (eilirttas (odes Me leece 
Loop handle raised and bifureated_--__.......-_--.--.----- Kil Shh lee ee 1:25.) Bee 
Loop handlesiwithi pitsior lobes-e--- eee <oS  e e ee xX Eee es 
Small.quantitysof painted ware=22-. 22 2 ee ces X jeses|_~ aa] ee K-lsccsl ee sees 
Motal traits Awe. bs PR eee ee ee 89 | 24 | 45 | 19 |] 21 | 41 | 44 |] 31 | 40] 35 
Site No. 2 has 39 traits, or 52 percent. 
Site No. 4 has 24 traits, or 32 percent. 
Site No. 5 has 45 traits, or 60 percent. 
Site No. 6 has 19 traits, or 25 percent. 
Site No 8 has 21 traits, or 28 percent. 
Site No. 9 has 41 traits, or 55 percent. 
Site No. 10 has 44 traits, or 59 percent. 
Site No. 11 has 31 traits, or 41 percent. 
Site No. 17 has 40 traits, or 53 percent. 
Site No. 19 has 35 traits, or 47 percent. 
Traits present at all 10 sites, 2, or 2.7 percent. 
Traits present at 9 out of 10 sites, 2, or 2.7 percent. 
ee =a 
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Traits present at 8 out of 10 sites, 5, or 6.6 percent. 
Traits present at 7 out of 10 sites, 1, or 1.3 percent 
Traits present at 6 out of 10 sites, 18, or 17.3 percent. 
Traits present at 5 out of 10 sites, 9, or 12 percent. 
Traits present at 4 out of 10 sites, 15, or 20 percent. 
Traits present at 3 out of 10 sites, 14, or 18.6 percent. 
Traits present at 2 out of 10 sites, 13, or 17.3 percent. 
Traits present at 1 out of 10 sites, 1, or 1.3 percent. 


Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 
Sites Nos. 


2 and 4 have a total of 46 traits—17 in common, or 37 percent. 
2 and 5 have a total of 52 traits—32 in common, or 61.5 percent. 
2 and 6 have a total of 44 traits—14 in common, or 32 percent. 
2 and 8 have a total of 43 traits—17 in common, or 39.5 percent. 
2 and 9 have a total of 50 traits—30 in; common, or 60 percent. 
2 and 10 have a total of 69 traits—14 in common, or 20 percent. 
2 and 11 have a total of 58 traits—12 in common, or 21 percent. 
2 and 17 have a total of 56 traits—23 in common, or 41 percent. 
2 and 19 have a total of 62 traits—12 in common, or 19 percent. 
4 and 5 have a total of 46 traits—23 in common, or 50 percent. 
4 and 6 have a total of 28 traits—9 in common, or 32 percent. 
4 and 8 have a total of 34 traits—11 in common, or 32 percent. 
4 and 9 have a total of 48 traits—22 in common, or 51 percent. 
4 and 10 have a total of 56 traits—12 in common, or 21 percent. 
4 and 11 have a total of 45 traits—10 in common, or 22 percent. 
4 and 17 have a total of 46 traits—18 in common, or 39 percent. 
4 and 19 have a total of 49 traits—10 in common, or 20 percent. 
5 and 6 have a total of 51 traits—13 in common, or 25.5 percent 
5 and 8 have a total of 47 traits—19 in common, or 40 percent. 
5 and 9 have a total of 54 traits—32 in common, or 59 percent. 
5 and 10 have a total of 65 traits—24 in common, or 40 percent. 
5 and 11 have a total of 57 traits—19 in common, or 33 percent. 
5 and 17 have a total of 56 traits—28 in common, or 50 percent. 
5 and 19 have a total of 61 traits—19 in common, or 31 percent. 
6 and 8 have a total of 29 traits—11 in common, or 38 percent. 
6 and 9 have a total of 42 traits—18 in common, or 48 percent. 
6 and 10 have a total of 55 traits—8 in common, or 15 percent. 
6 and 11 have a total of 45 traits—5 in common, or 11 percent. 
6 and 17 have a total of 48 traits—11 in common, or 23 percent. 
6 and 19 have a total of 48 traits—6 in common, or 12 percent. 
8 and 9 have a total of 44 traits—18 in common, or 41 percent. 
8 and 10 have a total of 57 traits—8 in common, or 14 percent. 
8 and 11 have a total of 45 traits—7 in common, or 15 percent. 
8 and 17 have a total of 49 traits—12 in common, or 24 percent. 
8 and 19 have a total of 48 traits—8 in common, or 16 percent. 
9 and 10 have a total of 69 traits—16 in common, or 23 percent. 
9 and 11 have a total of 63 traits—9 in common, or 14 percent. 
9 and 17 have a total of 56 traits—25 in common, or 44 percent. 
9 and 19 have a total of 62 traits—14 in common, or 22 percent. 
10 and 11 have a total of 48 traits—27 in common, or 56 percent. 
10 and 17 have a total of 60 traits—24 in common, or 40 percent. 
10 and 19 have a total of 46 traits—33 in common, or 71 percent. 
11 and 17 have a total of 54 traits—17 in common, or 31 percent. 
11 and 19 have a total of 44 traits—22 in common, or 50 percent 
17 and 19 have a total of 56 traits—19 in common, or 34 percent. 
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In the rearrangement given below of this data, by percentages, in 
an attempt to show relationship it is not to be supposed that any 
particular significance is to be attached to the absolute value of any 
percentage relationship. It does appear reasonable, however, to 
assume that a relatively high percentage of traits held in common 
by two sites indicates relatively close relationship, and conversely a 
relatively low percentage would seem definitely to suggest lack of 
relationship. 

In the following tabulation pairs of sites are arranged in columns 
under the proper range of their calculated percentage relationship. 


REARRANGEMENT OF PERCENTAGES TO SHOW RELATIONSHIP 


High percentage—telatively close Low percentage—lack 
relationship of relationship 


Above 60 | 60-51 per- | 50-41 per- 


percent cent cent 22 percent or less 


(2)—(5) (2)—(9) (2)—(17) (6)—10 
10—19 (4)—(9) 
(5)—(9) 


If we designate large-log town houses by italics and small-log 
sites by parentheses it will be seen how this analysis emphasizes that 
sites showing greatest cultural similarity are those having the same 
type of house construction, while those sites which have the least 
cultural affinity are sites having different house types. 

It would thus appear that on some 11 sites, closely associated geo- 
graphically and having in common many rather unusual customs, 
it is possible to discern two groups of traits mutually exclusive which 
seem to have existed simultaneously in this area. Each group of 
cultural traits seems to follow a definite type of house construction. 


SPECULATIONS 


In the preparation of any scientific report on field work in archae- 
ology it is obvious that a very clear distinction should be drawn 
by the author between what he saw and what he thought; between 
fact and opinion. In the chapter on “Conclusions” the author has 
presented what appears to him to be inescapable conclusions based 
on the actual findings in Norris Basin. These conclusions leave — 
much to be desired. No attempt has been made therein to relate 
any of the early peoples of Norris Basin to any of the historic 
groups. It is a matter of regret that such connections have not 
been unmistakably apparent. While having definitely in mind the 
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distinction between the validity which should attach to “conclusions” 
and the uncertainty inherent in “speculations,” it is believed never- 
theless that it may be worth while to “speculate” upon the possible 
historic connection of these people, and endeavor to present the 
evidence upon which tentative conclusions may be reached. Such 
conclusions, predicated upon unproven hypotheses, however reason- 
able, are to be regarded as tentative only, and to be subject to con- 
firmation or rejection in the light of later and better information. 

The Norris Basin is about 40 miles north of Little Tennessee River, 
which was the site, in historic times, of the Over Hill Cherokee. 
This branch of the Cherokee Nation was found in possession of this 
region by the early travelers—the first white men to come into east, 
Tennessee. Since there are no historic records of any early Indian 
occupancy of the region about Norris Basin, or of any portion of 
east Tennessee nearer to it than the settlements of the Over Hill 
Cherokee, it is natural to inquire what cultural connection, if any, 
may have existed in prehistoric times between these areas. Obvi- 
ously it would be highly desirable to compare the cultural complex 
found on sites in the Norris Basin with a complex of traits defi- 
nitely diagnostic of Cherokee material culture. In seeking to do 
this it becomes at once apparent that it is not easy to determine 
what traits are definitely diagnostic of Cherokee material culture. 
In order to set up such a criterion it was determined in this study to 
list the traits as reported by a number of writers who have exca- 
vated sites having some measure of known connections with historic 
Cherokee occupation. The four groups of traits selected to consti- 
tute the Cherokee cultural complex are listed below with brief ex- 
planations concerning each. 

(1) M. R. Harrington® reported on Cherokee traits from upper 
Tennessee River where he excavated a number of separate sites. The 
chiefest of these were Bussells Island at the mouth of the Little 
Tennessee River and Hiwassee Island at the mouth of the Hiwassee 
River. Traits from these two sites and others on the adjacent main- 
land excavated by him were combined into one list under the desig- 
nation “Harrington.” Only such traits were selected as were stated 
to be, in his opinion, assignable to the Cherokee. This seemed justi- 
fied since the purpose of this compilation was to obtain a composite 
picture of Cherokee material culture. 

(2) Cyrus Thomas * in his series of nound explorations, beginning 
about 1882 and continuing for many years, excavated many of the 
large mounds which mark the center of various important towns 
of the Over Hill Cherokee on Little Tennessee River. In his report 


5 Harrington, 1922. 
* Thomas, 1890. 
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of these explorations he presents many traits discovered by these 
excavations, which traits are generally regarded as associated with 
the Cherokee complex. His report on these particular sites, while 
sufficiently complete for his purpose, leaves much to be desired by 
way of detailed information. In particular no detailed information 
is given concerning pottery artifacts from these sites beyond the 
number of vessels recovered. In the spring of 1934 the author had 
opportunity to visit the sites of Settacoo and Toqua town sites as 
designated by Timberlake, which were excavated by Thomas, and to 
make a collection of potsherds from each site. From these collections 
of sherds it is possible to determine many of the pottery traits and 
thus to supplement the list of traits reported by Thomas. This 
composite list, as supplemented, is entered in the tabulations of 
traits under the designation “Thomas.” The traits reported by 
Thomas are from sites excavated on Little Tennessee River, all of 
which were known to have been occupied by Cherokee in historic 
times. 

(3) The report of Heye, Hodge, and Pepper’? on the Nacoochee 
Mound in northern Georgia was selected to furnish another list of 
Cherokee traits because of the known historic connection of this site. 
Mooney identifies it as a village visited by De Soto in 1540. The 
Cherokee occupation of this site continued up to about 1820. This 
list of traits is designated as “Nacoochee” in the tabulation. 

(4) A fourth list of traits which possibly may represent Cherokee 
material culture was obtained as the result of the exploration of a 
site near Dandridge, Tenn., in 1935 by Prof. T. M. Lewis for the 
University of Tennessee. The report of this excavation has not yet 
been published, but from personal communication from Professor 
Lewis and from photographs furnished by hin, a list of traits has 
been made out which is designated “Dandridge” in the tabulation. 

On the map of the Tennessee Valley, frontispiece, the location of 
these sites is shown as follows: 

Hiwassee Island at Mouth of Hiwassee River; Bussell’s Island at mouth of 
Little Tennessee River; Toqua and Settico on Little Tennessee River above 
the mouth of Telliquo River; Dandridge north of the French Broad River; 
and Nacoochee in northeastern Georgia. 

Sites Nos. 19 and 10 of the Norris Basin, which seem most nearly 
related to this culture complex, have been chosen for comparison. 
In the following tabulation, 62 traits have been selected, each of 
which occurs at two or more sites. All traits occurring on only one 
site have been eliminated as having no value in this comparison. 


7™Heye, Hodge, and Pepper, 1918. 
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PROVISIONAL CHEROKEE CULTURAL TRAITS AS REPORTED BY VARIOUS WRITERS, 
CoMPARED WITH TRAITS FOUND AT SITES Nos. 19 anp 10, NorgRIs BASIN 


Har- Nacoo- | Dan- Site Site 
rington| 7OM8S | “chee | dridge | No. 19 | No. 10 


—[——= | | | LE | | 


BURIAL CUSTOMS 


. Mounds of earth close to large stream. -_-_------ x x 
. Mounds mark site of town houses, earth 
RUM PEOG essere nee. 2 bi ees 2st Se x . 


> 4 

4 

Burials also made in village cemetery-.-------- x x 
epurinis made.in the flesh...-.2-..-.-.2.-..u222 x x 
. Burials usually loosely flexed_......-.--------- <3 PIAS SDE . 
Xx Xx 

Xx 

Xx 


. Some burials extended on back-_---.----------- 
Few burials extended face down, limbs flexed_ 
. Some burials in sitting posture__--------------|_._----- 


WON MOIR Pe 


10. Graves usually rectangular in form__---------- a (ea ee 
11. Double burials do occur__...------------.----- x 
12. About 30 percent of burials show artifacts--_-- x DK 
13. Dog burials in association....-._..------------ SEEN eae eae ee ces ORR | ee a 
14. Graves covered with wood and bark_-_-_-_-_----- x 
15. Some graves coveredby clay layer, fire burned_ < 
16. Piles of stones in disarray in mound_-_---------|__--__--|_.--_----- 
17. Individual seems to have been killed by same 

type of arrow used as burial offering-____--_-- Ge | ube araea es glee Perea ees es] kes Come Maat (cs Re re ae x 


STONE ARTIFACTS 


1. Round celts—probably hafted axes__.--------- x x x Xx x 
2. Stone pipes, elbow form, flanged-__._---------- x Xx x Ci | eee owes x 
3. Triangular arrow points exclusively ----------- x x x Milegeees x 
4. Large discoidals—biconcave-_-.----------------- x 
ae eociree disks—Diplane: .=--25_. 2 .222--25-2222 L.A. 2a] 2 ile 
6. Small stone disks—gamestones (?)...--------- *K De 
feline knives, lone ovate..__._-..--...-.---...- x SK 
8. Stone hoes, limestone, slate, etc..------------- x 
9. Flint knives placed at base of skull, often 
RMS MORSE Ce ese 2 5s $2 oe ee SSeS x x x 
10. Spatulate ceremonial (?) ax, polished limestone-|_______- De | (ae eis 
11. Pipes used as mortuary offerings__.----------- < < 
12. Flat celts—straight edges, fleshers (?)---_------ On Reet aaa x 
13. Gourd rattles (?) adjacent to femur, as in- 
dicated by group of quartz pebbles remain- 
BEPALOUOL HOP Sere spt 8 tee oo eee DEE ie es Ee ge ee x Kd asses. 


BONE AND SHELL ARTIFACTS 


- Bone beamers or drawshaves---_-------------- Dee a x< DCIS oe eee 
. Bone hairpins, pointed base and other forms--|______-- DG | Sen eS pein > SK 
Large bone cut obliquely to point hole in base_ x 
. Considerable use of marine shell for manu- 
ROUTER ee a a a Ee 
on EUEE ESS te ll I ema Pi 
iaapsnake Porrets. .. .-.---.------=--- 
2 Ty CSTE ae a tl enn 
. Circular gorgets, scalloped edges--------------- 


ONDA PwrDe 
XXXXKXX X 
XXKKX 


POTTERY ARTIFACTS 


. Pottery infrequently used as mortuary offer- 


. Sharply incised band of lines below pot rim_ -- 
Hivetched projecting rims......-_._...------.-- 
Beading below rim......2.=......-..--=-----=- 
seHornzental fiat lugs at rim____.....--=.-_------ 
- Textile-marked salt pans....-.--.------------- 
Ean pots toy vessels. _______..-...-2--.-_--L- 
Pplnerethiay, Vessels... .. .-..-------------L-- 
mera eftity vessels. --___o-_.- seen 22 
. Human face effigy on rim__.------------------ 
. Stamped carved paddle, scroll design... ------ 
. Stamped carved paddle, rectangular mesh----- 
. Impressed by solid points—dots-_--.----------- 
. Impressed by hollow cylinders, cane or bone-- 
. Impressed by cord-wrapped paddle_-__-------- 
. Impressed with grass-wrapped paddle.-------- 
- Pottery dishes made from sherds -----.-------- 
2 Lottery pipes, elbow form.-_..>......-£.--£5.- 


ad 


Be Ro NSI6S oa a A oe es Grape Da 
xxKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKXKX 


SS  |V  —_ —— | | | 
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ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONAL CHEROKEE TRAITS 


The total number of traits 1s 62. The number of traits reported by 
each observer may be tabulated as follows: 

Harrington reports 55, or 88 percent. 

Thomas reports 44, or 71 percent. 

Nacoochee reports 48, or 77 percent. 

Dandridge reports 42, or 67 percent. 

Site No. 19 reports 41, or 66 percent. 

Site No. 10, reports 31, or 50 percent. 

Since Harrington reports the largest number of traits, that list may 
be made the basis of comparison.. 

Harrington and Thomas report a total of 59 different traits, of which 40 are 
held in common, or 68 percent. 

Harrington and Nacoochee report a total of 59 different traits, of which 44 are 
held in common, or 74 percent. 

Harrington and Dandridge report a total of 60 different traits, of which 38 are 
held in common, or 63 percent. 

Harrington and Site No. 19 report a total of 62 different traits, of which 35 
are held in common, or 56 percent. 

Harrington and Site No. 10 report a total of 59 different traits, of which 27 
are held in common, or 46 percent. 

If it may be assumed that the first four columns of this tabulation 
contain only Cherokee traits, and are sufficient to designate the Chero- 
kee complex, then Site Nos. 19 and 10 only correlate with this com- 
posite culture group by percentages of 66 and 50 percent, respectively. 
This is about the degree of correlation with Harrington of Thomas, 
Nacoochee, and Dandridge, 1. e., 68, 74, and 63 percent. 

These results as demonstrating any certain cultural connection of 
Sites Nos. 19 and 10 with the Cherokee seem quite unsatisfactory. 
In particular, although Site No. 19 appears to have a 66 percent corre- 
spondence of its traits with the provisional Cherokee total complex, 
and a 56 percent correspondence with the Harrington list of traits, 
it would nevertheless appear the part of wisdom to regard the possible 
connections with the historic Cherokee, while not positively denied, 
still not definitely established. In taking this view, which may be 
regarded by some as unjustifiably conservative, the author is im- 
pressed with other evidence not possible to present in such a tabulation 
which appears to be important. Such evidence and its possible bear- 
ing on this problem may be presented under several separate topics, 
as follows: 

(1) Many of the most important and definitely observable traits in 
this provisional list of Cherokee traits are known to be very widely 
distributed in the southeastern area, in regions which the Cherokee, 
so far as is known, never occupied. Such traits as triangular arrow 
points, mask gorgets, and textile-marked salt-pan pottery, to mention 
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only a few typical illustrations, seem to be regional rather than tribal 
in their distribution, and their diagnostic value, so far as Cherokee 
relation goes, of little or no value. This fact becomes very important 
in this connection when we consider how very many traits in this 
group are found on sites far removed from known Cherokee connec- 
tion. Because of this widespread distribution of many so-called 
Cherokee traits, it may well be doubted whether it will ever be possible 
to definitely fix on a list of traits defining Cherokee material culture. 

(2) In comparing the traits at any site in Norris Basin with such 
a provisional Cherokee complex, it has not been possible to consider 
in the comparison the additional traits presented by rectangular town 
houses, and multiple occupation of sites as observed in Norris Basin. 
Such traits have never been reported by any writer from any Chero- 
kee site, although such traits may have been present. Thomas, as 
previously suggested, reports on post-mold patterns in mounds at 
Toqua and Settaco, but he does not indicate what was the form of the 
structure discovered. Harrington suggests that some of the truncated 
pyramidal or platform mounds along the Tennessee River may have 
been sites of town houses, but again no definite information is avail- 
able. ‘The same is true of the Nacoochee report. 

There are available many rather complete descriptions of the Chero- 
kee town house as seen by early travelers, in particular by Timberlake 
and by Bartram. All agree that the Cherokee town house was circu- 
lar in form and built on a mound. Timberlake says that the town 
house at Chote was “built in the form of a sugarloaf”, which is taken 
to mean a right circular cone. At no time has any suggestion 
appeared that the Cherokee had ever used any form of town house 
other than the circular form or “rotunda.” This trait, like many 
other Cherokee traits, seems to have been shared with other peoples, 
especially with the Creeks, who also had circular town houses. The 
fact that all sites in the Norris Basin showed only rectangular struc- 
tures is an obstacle in the way of accepting Cherokee connection, even 
if a considerable similarity in other traits may be evident. This fact 
is particularly impressive when considered in connection with an 
absence of rectangular structures reported from known Cherokee sites 
and the definite knowledge that in historic times the Cherokee used 
circular town houses. 

(3) Had the Norris Basin been inhabited by any members of the 
Cherokee tribe as late as 1725 it could hardly have escaped detection 
by early travelers, who would have left some historic reference to it. 
Col. George Chicken * certainly would have learned of any such set- 
tlement of Cherokee on Clinch or Powell Rivers when he came on an 
official mission to the Over Hill Cherokee. On August 2, 1725, accord- 


8 Chicken, in Williams, Early Travels, p. 102. 
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ing to his journal, he met at Tunissee the headmen of each Cherokee 
town. These, as listed by him, were: Tunissee, Terriquo, Tullassee, 
Suittico, Coosaw, Elejoy, Tamantley, Cheeowee, and Conustee. Rep- 
resentatives were absent from the towns of Iwasee and Little Terriquo. 
Had it been occupied by any other people immediately prior to that 
time the Cherokee would certainly have had a tradition concerning 
it. Haywood refers to a Cherokee tradition of a Creek settlement at 
the mouth of the Hiwassee River when they first came to the Little 
Tennessee River. Dr. Thomas Walker,® in his trip to Kentucky 
in 1760, when he went through Cumberland Gap, which he named, 
would certainly have made note of Indian settlements of Cherokee or 
others which might have been in the region of the Norris Basin. The 
lack of any early historic record or any Cherokee tradition of any oc- 
cupancy of Norris Basin seems clearly to indicate that these sites had 
been occupied by a people other than Cherokee at a time before the 
coming of the Cherokee on the Little Tennessee, and the sites on 
Clinch and Powell Rivers had been so long deserted that the Over 
Hill Cherokee had no knowledge of this occupancy. In such case the 
cultural connections of the builders of these large-log town houses 
in Norris Basin must be sought elsewhere. 

In this connection it will be remembered that the Over Hill 
Cherokee, who always built their town houses on earth mounds, re- 
peatedly asserted, according to Mooney, that they had not them- 
selves built these mounds, but had found them there when they came 
into the country. Could these mounds on Little Tennessee River 
have been of similar origin as those in Norris Basin? It does not 
seem wholly impossible. When Stephen Peete excavated the Toqua 
town-site mound for Thomas, and reported “stakes driven in the 
ground” and post molds, did he discover the pattern of a rectangular 
town-house structure? Alas, we may never know, since all of the 
mounds on Little Tennessee River were so “thoroughly explored” that 
all information we now seek has been destroyed. The author feels 
that the weight of probability is in favor of the conclusion that the 
mounds on Little Tennessee River on which the Cherokee erected 
many of their town houses were built by an earlier people—perhaps 
the same people who built the large-log town-house mounds in Norris 
Basin. 

Without attempting to say who these earlier people were, it is 
believed that they left their remains of rectangular large-log town 
houses widely scattered far beyond the limits of Norris Basin, and 
it is perhaps one such site which Lewis has excavated at Dandridge, 
the report of which has not yet been published. If this be ad- 


® Walker, in Williams, Early Travels, p. 168. 
10 Mooney, 1900, p. 22. 
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mitted tentatively as a possibility it would follow that these people 
antedating the Cherokee occupation had a material culture in many 
ways similar to the Cherokee, or, perhaps more correctly stated, the 
Cherokee adopted after coming into the region many of the cul- 
tural traits of this earlier people, which may in part account for 
this widespread distribution of provisional Cherokee traits. 

In this connection it is important to note that Thomas did not find 
any trade material in any of the mounds which were investigated and 
no evidence of any white contact. The work of Thomas shows that 
the mounds and their contents were all wholly within the prehistoric. 
It has been reported, however, that certain commercial collectors 
have excavated in areas surrounding these mounds and have encoun- 
tered numerous trade objects, such as the Cherokee were known to 
have possessed in protohistoric times. These trade objects were 
associated with burials, and with many other artifacts of Indian 
manufacture similar to those found on altogether prehistoric sites. 

It may well be that the coming of the Cherokee into east Ten- 
nessee was the occasion for and marked the time when this earlier 
people left the region. If so, the date of the last occupancy of these 
large-log town houses may approximate the date of the coming of 
the Cherokee. From an inspection of known Cherokee sites it does 
not seem necessary to assume a very great age for them. It may be 
found that the Cherokee, when Fort Loudoun was destroyed by them 
in 1760, had not been in east Tennessee more than 100 years, if that 
long. In fact, the author is inclined to the opinion that the Cherokee 
first occupied Little Tennessee River in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

Further, if this idea is at all tenable that the Cherokee erected 
historic circular town houses on earth mounds built by this earlier 
people, it should be possible to find one mound as yet undisturbed in 
the region of Cherokee settlement, which might show the pattern of 
a “rotunda” at its top. and a rectangular post-mold pattern at its 
base. 

‘If, however, the rotunda generally was covered only with a thin 
coating of earth it may be that this earth layer was too thin to 
afford any adequate protection to fallen structures, which would in 
consequence be completely destroyed. This may account for the 
fact that no remains of fallen town houses were reported by Har- 
rington on the Tennessee River. On this point Bartram, in de- 
scribing the Cherokee town house, says, “and sometimes they cast 
a thin superficies of earth over all.” Thus, by inference, not all town 
houses were earth covered, and further, if the film of earth was thus 
insufficient to protect and preserve evidence of a “rotunda” there 


1 Bartram, 1928, p. 366. 
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may be at this time no remnants of a Cherokee town house remaining 
anywhere. 

As a brief summary of these speculations on possible Cherokee 
connections, the following tentative suggestions are offered—without 
definite proof, since proof is not available at this time. 

(1) Cherokee material culture cannot be exactly defined because 
many traits are too widespread. 

(2) Cherokee built circular town houses on mounds erected by an 
earlier people, along Little Tennessee River, of which Toqua and 
Settico are examples. 

(8) Circular town house remains are now probably all destroyed 
because there was not enough earth over them to preserve them, but 
the post molds may remain and should be carefully sought on sites 
in this region to see if they are superposed over rectangular post- 
mold patterns. 

(4) Mounds on Little Tennessee River built by an earlier people 
were the result of the collapse of earth-covered rectangular structures, 
so that Toqua, Settico, and the other Over Hill Cherokee mounds, if 
undisturbed, should even yet show rectangular post-mold patterns at 
lower levels. 

It would also appear that, in some cases, after a town house had 
collapsed, additional earth was carried in and deposited upon the 
remains. Lewis reports that the lenticular loads were plainly evi- 
dent in a mound recently excavated by him in Roane County, Tenn. 
He found a depth of earth of from 8 to 5 feet between floors, part of 
which was carried on the site after the collapse of a town house and 
before the erection of another. 

(5) Dandridge mound and also Site No. 19 were built by this earlier 
people. They had no apparent connection with Cherokee occupancy. 

(6) This earlier people probably did extend down Tennessee River 
beyond Hiwassee Island, although there were no rectangular struc- 
tures reported by Harrington. No circular structures were reported 
by him because they were not preserved, although probably built by 
Cherokee there. However, rectangular structures have recently been 
found by Lewis*® in Roane County, Tenn., not far from Bussell’s 
Island and farther down the Tennessee River. 

(7) Except for house forms and minor differences in burial cus- 
toms, the material culture of this earlier people and the Cherokee was 
quite similar, as was also that of the Creeks. 

(8) Nacoochee is Cherokee, influenced from the southeast, but it 
chows little connection, if any, with this earlier people in Norris Basin. 


142 Lewis, T. M. N., University of Tennessee. Personal communication. 
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(9) Cherokee never at any time built rectangular town houses. All 
such structures appearing on sites occupied by Cherokee in historic 
times are to be regarded as the work of an earlier people. 

Who, then, if not Cherokee, were these earlier people? If the de- 
ductions in the chapter on Conclusions is correct, we have to account 
for two different peoples, the large-log town-house peoples and the 
small-log town-house peoples. 

One naturally asks if either could have been any of the Muskhogean 
tribes. The answer to such a question in our present state of knowl- 
edge is.only a guess, but the author is inclined to consider it well 
within the bounds of possibility that the large-log town-house people 
were of Muskhogean stock. There is some evidence which appears 
to be growing in importance and which seems to show that the Creeks 
lived on the Tennessee River, and that their range of occupancy was 
much farther to the north in the valley of the Tennessee River than 
their homes in early historic times would indicate. Haywood * states 
that the Cherokee had a tradition of finding Creeks living near the 
mouth of Hiwassee River when they first came into that region. 

Recent excavations in Madison County, Ala., in connection with the 
archaeological survey of the Wheeler Basin conducted by the author, 
seem to indicate occupancy on the Tennessee River by some branch of 
the Muskhogean people closely associated with the builders of the 
Etowah mounds. It is possible that these were some of the Upper 
Creek tribes. The burial at Sites Nos. 10 and 19 of bodies in a sitting 
posture has been discussed in the reports on these sites. Also the use 
of bark and strips of wood for covering graves has been found at 
Site No. 19. This trait was also very prominently shown at Dan- 
dridge. Attention was called to the close resemblance of these cus- 
toms with burial customs of the Creeks, as reported by several white 
observers about 1790. 

While these facts all seem to point in the same direction, certainly 
no one could draw from the information at hand any definite con- 
clusion as to the identity of the builders of “large-log” town houses. 
While relationship with the Creeks is yet unproven, it would not be 
astonishing if future excavation should develop a very definite 
connection. 

In attempting to “speculate” as to the identity of the “small-log 
town-house” people there is even less basis for conjecture than in the 
case of the large-log people. However, there is a line of suggestion, 
very weak from lack of proof, but representing an interesting 
possibility. 

It has been obvious that the two people of Norris Basin occupied 
generally the same territory, 1. e., the sites were mingled. On Site No. 


18 Haywood, 1823, p. 234. 
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5, and possibly on Site No. 17, there is a suggestion that both large- 
log and small-log construction were used on the same site. And yet, 
while on these two sites these important groups partially merged, yet 
on all other sites the cultural traits definitely separated themselves into 
two groups along this line of cleavage—the type of house construction. 
This would seem to suggest the possibility that if there were two 
different peoples in Norris Basin they may have been for some period 
simultaneous occupants of the general region and probably had 
friendly intercourse between all sites in the Basin. 

If it may be tentatively considered that the Creeks are responsible 
for the large-log construction, one has the problem of trying to find 
some separate and distinctly different people with whom the Creeks 
were associated on terms of friendship whom we might possibly iden- 
tify as the small-log town-house people. The fact that the Creek Con- 
federacy took into its organization so many remnants of different 
peoples in the early historic period would seem to make such a task of 
selection quite impossible. 

However, there is one group—the Yuchi, perhaps the most problem- 
atical of all the prehistoric people of the southeastern United States— 
who were, in historic times, closely associated with the Creeks, and 
while speaking a different language and maintaining their own cus- 
toms, yet rose to a prominent and respected place as the Yuchi band 
of the Creek Confederacy. 

One naturally wonders if this apparently sincere friendship of these 
two peoples for each other began after the Yuchi “came south”, as they 
are known to have done, or could such a friendship have been the result 
of close association in a northern home at a much earlier date than 
when reported by Hawkins about 1796 in his travels on the Tallapoosa 
River ? 

If we admit this possibility, we are prepared to look for evidences of 
the Yuchi in Norris Basin. Since no known Yuchi site has ever been 
carefully investigated and reported, their material culture complex is 
wholly unknown, and there is no basis for any identification by use of 
cultural material. However, it is possible that the migration of the 
Yuchi took place just within that vague borderland of time between 
the early settlement of white men on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
beginning of written records of the Indian population of the interior. 
If this be true, it suggests the bare possibility that there might be 
some historical record, or tradition, of the occupancy of the region 
by the Yuchi. 

In searching the early reports of Indian occupancy in the period 
prior to 1700 one is struck by the story of Gabriel Arthur,” a servant 
of Abraham Wood, of Virginia, who was sent with Wood’s agent, 


14 Alvord and Bidgood, 1912, pp. 212-214. 
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James Needham, to explore the territory of Virginia to the westward 
beyond the mountains. While much that the servant Gabriel Arthur 
had to report is of very problematical ethnological value, the agent, 
James Needham, an older man, evidently of broader education and ex- 
perience, had opportunity, before being killed by the Indians, to report 
to his employer the result of his early explorations. The most inter- 
esting single fact of all the varied details of his report is that, after 
traveling west by south for some 24 days, they came to a people calling 
themselves “Tomahitans.” 

It is obviously quite impossible, from the nature of this narrative, to 
definitely locate the habitat of this Indian tribe. However, it is clear 
that this tribe dwelt on the western slope of the mountains on a stream 
flowing to the westward and not emptying into the ocean. And they 
were some 24 days’ travel west: by south from Virginia. From such 
vague and uncertain information it may never be possible to do more 
than guess at the location of this tribe, but it should be pointed out 
that Norris Basin could very well have been the place where Needham 
found the “Tomahitans” in 1673. 

Interest in this speculation grows when Swanton identifies this tribe, 
“the Tamahita”, with the Yuchi of early historic times who were closely 
associated with the Creeks on Tallapoosa River and who later became 
an important band in the Creek Confederacy. 

In presenting the evidence of the identity of the Tamahita and the 
Yuchi, Swanton * says: 

Last of all, we must not lose sight of the fact that the origin of the Tamahita, 
like that of the Yuchi, may be traced far north to the Tennessee mountains. It 
seems rather improbable that a tribe from such a distant country could have 
settled among the Creeks and, after living in close intimacy with them for so 
many years, have passed entirely out of existence without any further hint of 
their affiliation or any more information regarding them. And the fact that they 
and the Yuchi share so many points in common and appear in the same places, 
though practically never side by side, must be added to this as constituting strong 
circumstantial evidence that they were indeed one and the same people. 

While probably no one seriously doubts the correctness of Swanton’s 
identification of the Tamahita and the Yuchi, yet the possible connec- 
tion between Tamahita and the builders of the small-log town house 
in Norris Basin, if any, is still to be demonstrated. 

Since the material culture of the Yuchi or the Tamahita is unknown, 
this suggested possible relationship with the Creeks has for its basis 
only the fact that this unidentified cultural complex denominated as 
“small-log town house” is found to occur in the general region of the 
traditional home of this most problematical of tribal stocks, the Yuchi 
of the Tennessee mountains, along with the “large-log town-house 
people,” who may be Creeks. 


145 Swanton, 1922, pp. 190-191. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the present-day Yuchi 
has knowledge of house construction of a type quite similar to that 
found in Norris Basin, which has for them become obsolete. This 
information was obtained by Speck+* in 1904 in his ethnological 
studies of the Yuchi band of the Creek nation, now living in the State 


of Oklahoma. 
Of their house construction he says: 


The Yuchi remember still another type of family dwelling house which seems 
to show that the commen house type of the Algonkian tribes bordering the 
Atlantic coast farther north was known to the Yuchi as well. We are informed 
by the Yuchi that the framework of this type of house, yu, consisted of poles 
stuck in the ground in parallel rows at certain distances apart. These were bent 
over and lashed together at the top, forming an arched passage underneath. The 
whole top and the sides were then covered with strips of bark cut entire from 
cypress trees and attached in overlapping layers to the cross pieces connecting 
the upright poles. Matting is also said to have been used as house covering 
material. Such structures are commonly remembered to have been about 10 
feet high and about 16 feet square on the ground. The roof slabs were weighted 
down with halved logs secured at the ends to the framework. The fireplace was 
in the center of the floor space. It was excavated about 6 inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. A hole was left in the roof directly above the fireplace for 
the smoke to escape. 

In the way of household furniture the Yuchi remember that beds, tow’fa, used 
to consist of a framework of parallel sticks, supported by forked uprights, upon 
which skins were piled. These benchlike beds were ranged about the walls. 
Mats were suspended to form screens when desired. 


This statement in many details is strangely like the house construc- 
tion called “small-log” type in Norris Basin. 

Finally, if the Yuchi, or Tamahita, and the Creeks were associated 
in 1673 and earlier in the Norris Basin, their later friendship and 
association is easy to explain. 


16 Speck, 1909, pp. 40-41. 
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